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THE question is often started, whether advance in civilization 
and knowledge is favorable to poetry. It would be about as 
fair a question, whether the spring, summer, or autumn is the 
most favorable season for flowers. The only answer would be 
to ask, in turn, For what kind of flowers? If for anemones 
and violets, the spring; if for asters, the autumn. In like 
manner each stage of development has its poetry. In an age 
of external facts, when life has to do constantly with the out- 
ward, poetry will be objective. The epic and the drama both 
have their epoch here. But when life has become more in- 
ternal,— when the outward affords little excitement, and the 
great struggles are carried on within the soul, — then poetry 
becomes subjective. As society advances, narrative poetry, or 
even prose fiction, has less place. It is in the imperfections of 
a wall, the crevices that time has made or unskilfulness has 
left, that the ivy and the wall-flower take their root. So 
an examination of the narrative literature of our own day 
would show that it has its root in the faults, not in the perfee- 
tions, of our civilization. It is among the suffering poor, the 
oppressed slaves, the unequal laws, that our novels and 
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romances find their material. Should society become a per- 
fect machine, so that there would be no oppression, or injus- 
tice, or wrong, it would afford no opportunity for the novelist. 
The individual would be lost, so far as the outward world 
is concerned ; and it is the nature of this kind of literature to 
represent the individual over against society, and at war 
with it. 

Notwithstanding all this, the world within would be more 
and more real. The soul would become more and more con- 
scious of its aspirations and its doubts. The individual, so 
far as society is concerned, would be lost; so far as the great 
background of infinite truth is concerned, he would loom up 
in vaster proportions than before. Even domestic animals 
gain variety by culture. So does the inner man gain more 
marked individuality by culture and civilization. There is, 
therefore, a kind of poetry which finds its truest place only at 
such a time as this. It is the literature of the soul, the utter- 
ance of its longings, the record of its battles with unseen foes. 
The outward world will appear in it, not as the arena or the 
background of battles, but transfigured by the inner spirit, and 
taken up into its realm. Such is the literature in which this 
_age is in some respects in advance of any other, and of which 
Tennyson wears worthily the Laureate crown. 

Tennyson’s first volume* contained only intimations of his 
capacity in this direction. It did show, however, his immense 
power over the harmony of language and the melody of 
sound. It stood to those that were to come in the relation 
which the prelude of the minstrel upon his instrument bears 
to his song. Indeed, the first piece is called A Melody. With 
the next volumes came the articulate voice, a deeper passion, 
and something of the warmth of life. The very first poem of 
this issue, “ The Lady of Shalott,” shows that the minstrel has 
awakened to the consciousness of his work. As the mystic 
lady of the song weaves into her web the pictures of the 
world as they are reflected in her magic mirror, but may not 
look at the world itself, so does the artist abjure in his work 
the gross realities of things, and deal only with their forms, as 
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they are reflected in his imagination and sublimated by it into 
mere beauty. The artist must hold himself aloof from the 
selfish aim that would lay hold of the realities of things for 
himself. It was the remark of one of the most promising and 
distinguished of our younger sculptors, that if the artist gave 
way to unworthy feelings in regard to his model, the effect 
would be visible in his work. The artist must live, so far as 
he is an artist, in the world of forms. Art must, so far as it 
is art, have no ulterior end of utility. 


“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


Such is the first negation, the first step in that self-denial 
which must be the entrance to the life of the artist, as well as 
to that of the Christian. But the world of forms is a world of 
shadows and emptiness. One cannot live there long before 
horror seizes hold of him. Such is the lesson of “ The Palace 
of Art,’ which is in some respects the most striking and power- 
ful of the minor poems of Tennyson, and which shows by its 
very power that he was uttering a portion of his own deep 
experience. Here comes, then, the second negation, which 
applied to the first would result in affirmation. The outward 
world has been given up in its grossness. The world of shad- 
ows is now given up in its emptiness. What remains is to 
find a higher life, in which the world, without its grossness 
and harsh materialism, shall yet have a real being, — in which 
all sharp individualism shall be lost, all antagonism solved, 
and all shall be filled out by the infinite fulness. It is for the 
pursuit of this higher life that the soul leaves its lordly Palace 
of Art, with its haunting horrors, and it is this quest which, 
until it is accomplished, gives the chief vitality to Tennyson’s 
poetry. It wanders out into a world of struggle and dark- 
ness; but it will press on until the light is gained. The 
poems most marked by this spirit are “* Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” “ Love and Duty,” “ Locksley Hall,” and “The Two 
Voices.” In these the great riddles of life — the falseness of 
its conventionalities, the darkness that clouds our highest as- 
pirations, the anguish that springs from our noblest acts — 
were stated, but not solved. In “ Love and Duty” there is a 
presentiment of gain from the conflict, but the hearts torn 
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asunder are left bleeding. In “ Locksley Hall” the despond- 
ing gloom is driven away by higher resolutions, the com- 
plaining, tempting voices are cried down; but there is no 
solution of the great evils which we have looked in the face. 
There is no more connection between the despair and the con- 
fidence, than between the head and the body of the Sphinx. 
So is it also in “ The Two Voices.” A “ hidden hope” is all 
that brings strength and courage. Brightness gleams in the 
distance. The wanderer is sure that it is before him; but he 
has not yet reached it. Not yet is the full triumphant song 
of victory which shall, after much sorrow and conflict, burst 
upon our ear. It is now the season of struggle, of prepara- 
tion, of aspiration. 

This same character is visible also in the fragmentary na- 
ture of the majority of those of our author’s poems which do 
not bear the marks that have been referred to. If grief is 
expressed, it is for the most part an uninterrupted wail. 
There is no intimation of relief. It is darkness without a 
compensating spot of light. Ifa narrative is given, it is gen- 
erally a single incident, torn from its connection, and left 
ragged and incomplete. If a figure, it is only a figure, with- 
out action or speech. Even such a perfect poem as “ The 
Palace of Art” is marked by stars, which show its incomplete- 
ness. The poems have thus, many of them, the appearance 
of studies, fragments like those which adorn an artist’s studio. 
This may be understood by comparing them with Longfellow’s 
poems, in which the light and shade are for the most part 
equally balanced. If a poem begin in gloom, the sad heart is 
bidden to “cease repining.”” They may also be compared 
with those of Tennyson’s own poems which close the volume 
beginning with Maud, where each is, in like manner, a com- 
plete and balanced whole. In others of the poems now spe- 
cially under criticism, we have the most untamed passion, 
as in * Fatima”; the sublimest aspiration, as in “St. Ag- 
nes’; longing for rest, as in “ The Lotos-Eaters.” These are 
each single utterances of unmixed, unmortified feeling. They 
are like single cries. This has been entirely misunderstood 
by critics, who have taken one of them, ‘The Lotos-Eaters,” 
for instance, and have regretted that Tennyson had not intro- 
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duced something to counteract the extreme tendency of the 
piece, or had not omitted some extreme expressions. They 
are merely studies in a single color. In this consists, to a 
great degree, their perfection. They are unfinished ; but it is 
such incompleteness as only an artist could effect, — an artist 
of consummate skill, whose greatest skill is yet to train him- 
self for nobler results. While the world is admiring, the 
artist is conscious that what is called perfect is only incom- 
plete and preparatory. The world applauds his power of ex- 
pression. It is remarkable that the last poem but one in these 
volumes should be almost a parallel to the summit called “ In- 
sufficiency” with which Mrs. Browning closes that series of 
sonnets which are the most perfect of her earlier works. The 
poet stands upon the rocky cliff. He looks out upon the sea ; 
the more mysterious sea of memory stretches still more vast 
before him, and he cries, — 


“1 would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.” 


Such is the close of the poems which the world held as the 
most complete and artistic of the age. The minstrel, while 
crowds applaud, casts down his instrument, tramples it under 
his feet, and awaits a fuller inspiration. 

Another mark of the still imperfect power of the artist 
is the symbolism and allegory in which the early poems 
abound. Before a poet learns to express his thought directly, 
he expresses it indirectly. All know the elaborate allegory in 
which young poets are apt to indulge. Everything in memory 
— the past, the future — is a forest, a palace, an ocean. Such, 
in these poems of Tennyson, are “ The Vision of Sin,” “ The 
Talking Oak,” “* A Dream of Fair Women,” “ The Palace of 
Art,”’ “ The Two Voices,” and others of less note. These ex- 
press indirectly what the poet learned later to speak directly. 
These are, some of them, wonderful in their way, unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. Their immaturity can be seen only by 
studying the manner in which the same poet afterward 
approaches the same subjects. 

These first volumes represent thus the era of struggle, of 
aspiration. The struggle is towards the truth on the one 
1* 
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side, towards the expression of it on the other. They repre- 
sent that era which in the general history of art is called The 
Symbolic, — one which all, or nearly all, great minds in some 
way pass through. It is the period of doubt and struggle ; — 


“ Tleaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 
Half shown, are broken and withdrawn.” 


The rude material which it is the business of life to shape 
into forms of beauty stands hard, unyielding before the 
worker, and only reflects in partial outlines, or symbolizes 
in shapes more or less fanciful or fantastic, the truth which it 
cannot as yet embody worthily. It is not intended to apply 
these remarks to every individual poem in the collection. 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” for instance, has a perfection and 
a maturity which could hardly be surpassed. They do, how- 
ever, express the character of most, and of the collection as a 
whole. 

This period of aspiration more or less blind, of struggle 
more or less successful, of symbolism more or less conscious, 
is followed by one of attainment, or equipoise,—of peace, 
perhaps even of joy. The rude material is vanquished. The 
thought is at length defined. It is perfectly embodied in its 
expression, which becomes a partaker of its beauty. This 
period of equipoise is, it is true, one of transition; yet it is 
none the less full of beauty and gladness. Thus the beautiful 
self-repose and self-sufficiency of the Grecian art rose out of 
the wild chaos of the Egyptian symbolism, if that may be 
called a chaos, over which the spirit of life and form was 
brooding. This period in the history of Tennyson gave 
birth to ** The Princess.” The spirit which manifests itself in 
this had been making itself more and more perceptible in the 
latter portion of the preceding volumes ; but here it has entire 
and unbroken sway. Full of lightness and gayety, yet of 
thought also, — of thought not struggling towards its solution, 
but clearly defined and complete, — the poem forms a marked 
contrast to the earlier ones which we have been considering. 
The figures are no less beautifully drawn; but they are not 
figures merely abstract and impersonal. They think, feel, 
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suffer, love, and act. The story is no less beautifully told; 
but it is now complete, — not a fragment, but a whole. It is 
remarkable how often writers, at this stage of their develop- 
ment, which answers so nearly to that of the classic Grecian 
art, adopt classic forms of expression. It may seem at first 
sight absurd to speak of “* A Medley ” as classic ; but yet not 
only is its general spirit of this nature, but the details have the 
classic finish. The architecture described is classic. The 
adornments, statues, and the like, are of the classic type. So 
is the beauty of the characters and their costume. So are 
their names. It would perhaps seem an over-refinement to 
remark that the only one of the members of the establishment 
of the Princess who has a romantic name — the Lady Blanche 
—was the one whose sinister influence caused the failure of 
the whole. The illustrations are very often statuesque. The 
following is one example : — 


“ Wrapt in a soldier's cloak, 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from head to foot, 
And pushed by rude hands from its pedestal, 
All her fair length upon the ground she lay.” 


And, finally, we are surprised to come upon such a simple 
Gallicism as this : ** Rooms which gave upon a pillared porch.” 
But French, it should be noticed, is the classic language of 
modern Europe. 

The beauty of this poem is sometimes lost, by considering 
it too much as a satire or a philosophical argument. It is, 
however, we think, not merely as such that the poem is to be 
regarded. As the child dips his pipe into the foamy basin, 
blows his bubble, shakes it off, and watches it as it floats with 
changing colors through the air, till it is arrested by some un- 
lucky leaf or projecting corner, and bursts in the midst of its 
flight ; so the poet, from the froth and foam of our uneasy life, 
blew this bubble, sparkling in many-colored light; and we 
watch its graceful motion, till, striking some unexpected ob- 
stacle, its color deepens into the roseate hue of love, and it 
vanishes from our sight. 

The course of development we are considering, which is 
common, with difference in degree, to all mind, whether of 
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the race or the individual, may be best illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. The aspiration, 
the wild struggle, the stormy passion, which mark the first 
movement of this piece, represent all the early epochs of con- 
flict and blind desire, the symbolic era in art. The light 
gayety and the calm peace of the second and third movements 
represent the repose and the equipoise which follow. It is to 
this intermediate rest that “The Princess” of Tennyson 
answers; but this cannot be the end. As, in that wonderful 
musical composition, gayety and peace are followed by the 
startling discord with which the fourth movement opens, 
when the storm and struggle break out afresh, as the spirit, 
forsaking this temporary resting-place, and mounting upward 
to loftier heights, now careless of mere instrumental perfec- 
tion, and longing only to express that lofty joy which it is 
attaining, and which is striving for utterance, leaves its instru- 
mental harmony below it, and breaks forth into articulate 
speech, — so in the history of art, the spirit of humanity, not 
content with that perfection of sculptured beauty which it has 
| attained in the classic epoch, and careless indeed of all beauty, 


so that it may express the new light and lofty thought that 
have dawned upon it, drops the chisel, seizes the infinitely 
| more expressive brush, and loses itself again in uncouth 
shapes, in wild and eager aspiration, until at last it reaches its 
end, and reveals that super-terrestrial beauty which rises above 
its work, rather than becomes embodied in it. In that musi- 
cal composition which has been referred to as furnishing the 
universal formula for the development of art, whether in the 
world or in the individual, the last movement, which is to lead 
to triumph and joy, not only opens in discord and reproduces 
the conflict and longing of the first, but takes up in turn the 
themes of the earlier movements and rejects them, thus re- 
peating the whole that had gone before in this final and sue- 
cessful attempt to express its highest thought. How precisely 
all this expresses the individual development which we are 
here considering, will be seen as we proceed. 
After the light gayety and intermittent earnestness of “ The 
Princess,” we might be doubtful under what aspect our poet 
would next meet us. We see this perfect equipoise between 
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the sensuous and the spiritual, the expression and the thought. 
When this equipoise is disturbed, which side will preponder- 
ate? It may be that the spiritual growth will still continue. 
It may be that, led away by outward beauty and by the 
artist’s joy of creation, the poet will give over the deeper 
strivings which had before agitated his soul, and dwell hence- 
forth among the forms of fancy. Perhaps even the smile that 
plays upon his lips, as light and graceful as that which we see 
on those of some sculptured work of the later classic period, 
may become a smile of scorn, or a laugh of mockery, as the 
undulating line of the ripples of the summer sea may be 
changed to the curl of the boisterous wave. 

The forces were already at work, however, which were to 
decide this question. The mystery of death was beginning to 
open before him the greater mystery of existence ; for what 
another poet sings of the sea is still more true of the wilder 
sea of life : — 

* Only he who shares its dangers 
Comprehends its mysteries.” 

Tennyson had lost the friend of his youth, and, following 
with loving thought his flight into realms of pure and spiritual 
activity, he shook off the bondage of the material, and rose, 
after renewed and long-continued buffetings with winds and 
blinding clouds, into the blue brightness of the never-clouded 
heavens. This new struggle and its triumph are recorded 
in the * In Memoriam.” 

In this poem the artist strives no longer to find some sensu- 
ous form, like “ The Palace of Art,” and the story of * The 
Princess,” which shall either image or embody his thought. 
This stands before us clad only in the flowing veil of a perfect 
melody. The poem is none the less a work of art, —a finished 
whole. The connection is, however, inward and spiritual. 
The fragments of which it apparently consists are bound to- 
gether by a union only less vital than that which connects the 
scenes of a drama. This purely spiritual unity of the work, 
the disregard which the thought has of any material form 
perfectly answering to its beauty, or even reflecting it, shows 
clearly that the struggle for the classic perfection had passed, 
and exhibits well the natural tendency of our modern or 
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romantic art. Indeed, the work seems to meet, better than 
any other, the twofold claim which is made upon the poet of 
the present day. On the one side, the spirit of the age de- 
mands short, fugitive pieces. The age is in ahurry. If any 
talker, however eloquent he may be, get his finger into its 
button-hole, and hold it too long, it begins to be fidgety. 
Especially does it have this feeling in regard to such unprac- 
tical specimens of humanity as poets. If you have anything to 
say, it seems to tell you, “ Be quick about it ; we have a great 
deal to do; the lands you tell us of are so shadowy, that we 
do not care to invest much in them.” Thus a large portion of 
its readers, and nearly all its critics, have complained of the 
* Aurora Leigh” of Mrs. Browning, —a poem of which John 
Ruskin could say, that it was, “so far as he knew, the finest 
poem which the age had produced in any language,’’ — as if it 
were too long. The world has half congratulated itself that 
“The Excursion ” of Wordsworth stopped when it did. But 
yet the demands of art are not fully met by short and fugitive 
pieces. It craves space and material. The head upon a 
cameo may be beautiful, but it cannot affect us as the statue 
of full length and full size. These, then, are the two require- 
ments which the poet is called upon to satisfy. Our own poet, 
Longfellow, who might certainly venture as far as any one, 
brings forward his longer works in such a manner that they 
might pass as studies in some new measure, or in antiquarian 
lore, in case any one should wonder or yawn at the sight of a 
poem of any length. This peculiarity in form attracts the first 
attention. The critics quarrel about this. By the time they 
have done, the work has silently taken its place among the 
masterpieces of our literature. The “In Memoriam” satis- 
fies perfectly these two demands. It consists of short pieces, 
each perfect in itself, and together forming a perfect whole. 
The “ In Memoriam ” has sometimes been objected to, as if it 
were the expression of a morbid sentimentalism. It has been 
thought unmanly for a man to carry about a grief with him so 
long. It should be remembered, however, that a work is to 
be judged by its inward characteristics, and not by the length 
of time which the author may have spent in the elaboration of 
it. The data for determining the length of time covered by 
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this poem are obvious. The returns of Christmas-day, as the 
years revolve, and of the anniversary of young Hallam’s death, 
occur very regularly. Of the latter there are two, and of the 
former there are three returns; thus showing that the time 
over which the poem extends is somewhat less than three 
years. Surely a man may be forgiven for cherishing the 
memory of a friend thus long, even in this changing and for- 
getful world ; and all the more, when he grows stronger and 
more heroic by it. 

The wholeness of this poem may be seen by suggesting a 
comparison which is sometimes made use of in it. Many a 
poem and drama have been written to relate the separation, the 
doubts, the sorrows, and the final joyful union of lovers. 
Something of this sort forms the substance of the “ In Memo- 
riam,”’ only it all occurs in the realm of spirit. Instead of 
lovers, we have friends, united by the strongest sympathies of 
heart and intellect. That which separates them is death. The 
struggles are with the phantoms that haunt with more or less 
recognition every thinking soul. The doubts are those which 
shake the very foundations of our common faith. These are 
opposed by the highest aspirations of soul, by sturdy thought, 
by the harmonies of nature, and by the hopes of religion, 
especially as these last are embodied in the triumphant glad- 
ness of the Christian jubilee. The union is a spiritual min- 
gling, almost too perfect and too holy for speech. 

The work may be divided into three parts. The first ex- 
presses the stunned and speechless despair of the initial grief. 
This reveals itself by figures and symbols, which only imply 
the poet’s powerlessness to comprehend or to utter the sorrow 
that has overwhelmed him. Of this the following stanzas are 
a beautiful and striking example : — 


“ The lesser griefs, that may be said, 
That breathe a thousand tender vows, 
Are but as servants in a house 
Where lies the master newly dead ; 


“ Who speak their feeling as it is, 
And weep the fulness from the mind : 
‘It will be hard,’ they say, ‘ to find 
Another service such as this.’ 
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“ My lighter moods are like to these, 
That out of words a comfort win ; 
But there are other griefs within, 

And tears that at their fountain freeze ; 


“ For by the hearth the children sit, 
Cold in that atmosphere of Death, 
And scarce endure to draw the breath, 
Or like to noiseless phantoms flit ; 


“ But open converse is there none, 
So much the vital spirits sink, 
To see the vacant chair, and think, 
‘ How good ! how kind! and he is gone.’” 


This dumb and half-conscious sorrow finds expression, at last, 
in doubt and inward struggle. The doubts are, whether there 
be any real progression in the universe; whether the soul re- 
tains its being in consciousness after death ; whether, if this 
be so, his friend be not elevated so far above him that he has 
lost all feeling of fellowship. The half-conscious sorrow find- 
ing no utterance except through symbolism, the doubts that 
are only half solved, and the struggle which has not yet 
reached the higher level of peace, reproduce, though in a 
more connected manner, the elements which we have seen 
to be those of his earlier poems. Only here, in that ardent 
and imperishable friendship, the doubts contain within them- 
selves the germ of their solution. 

From this sea of doubt rises at length the solid land. The 
image of his friend appears to him, at first indistinctly, then 
more clearly, as he had known him of old. He recalls the 
scenes of their past happiness, the words and manners of his 
friend. He longs to have their intercourse renewed, — to see 
him again in the old familiar way ; or, if this be impossible, to 
feel his spiritual presence. Even this higher longing regards 
him in his distinct and limited personality. As he reads, one 
night, his friend’s letters, while seated in a meadow, he be- 
comes so penetrated with his spirit that there seems to flash in 
upon him a presence and a joy, as of unwonted union. Every- 
thing in this part of the poem, save perhaps the mystic union, 
is so clear, self-contained, and well defined,— partakes so 
entirely of the limited relations of earth, or of those which are 
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akin thereto, — that it seems to possess something of the same 
classic spirit of which we have seen “The Princess” was 
the utterance ; only it is nobler and more human. The poet, 
however, does not remain at this point. He changes his resi- 
dence, and thus becomes gradually separated from the more 
personal and limited recollections of his friend. He thinks of 
him at last more as the representative of a perfect humanity. 
The Christmas-bells ring out again, and inspire him with new 
life. He calls to them, — 


* Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in.” 


The change was not sudden. As in the spring, now and then, 
a summer-like day comes, the herald of what shall succeed, 
and as in the early summer belated chills and storms of 
spring sometimes intrude amid the fairer hours, so variable 
and inartificial is the progress of this poem. 

But the change, though slow, is at last complete. His old 
doubts are not merely quieted ; they become absorbed and lost 
in a new and perfect intuition. He sees how, in spite of con- 
fusion and bloodshed, the world is working out its glorious 
destiny. The problems which have haunted him so long, and 
filled his life with gloom, become changed to glad promises of 
joy. His longing for union with his friend is satisfied. His 
union is no longer one within the limits of time and place, but 
one as broad and universal as being itself. 


* Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


“ What art thou, then? I cannot guess ; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee, some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less: 


“ My love involves the love before ; 
My love is vaster passion now ; 
Though mixed with God and Nature thou, 
I seem to love thee more and more. 
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“ Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice : 
I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die.” 


These verses form the natural close of the poem. Nothing 
could be added save the sublime prayer and ascription of 
glory which follows : — 

*O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, af 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


“ That we may lift from out the dust 
A voice as unto him that hears, 
A ery above the conquered years 
To one that with us works, and trust, 


“ With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 


And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


These closing lines, which represent the loftiest intuition, 
the objects of which are present in unclouded splendor to the 
eye of the higher reason, and which call forth and satisfy the 
profoundest feelings of love and awe, but which yet refuse to 
be reduced to the categories of the understanding and the 
forms of the imagination, and are superior to all the paltry 
figures of speech, constitute the most exalted poetry, and the 
truest illustration of what is striven for by the modern or 
romantic art. Indeed, the absence of all ornament of diction 
at the close of the “ In Memoriam ”’ is very striking. In the 
last three divisions of the poem there is scarcely one figure of 
speech, save such as have become incorporated into the Eng- 
lish language. The same is true of the proem, and of the 
marriage lay, which is placed at the end of the volume. The 
artistic worth of comparisons and metaphors is apt to be ex- 
aggerated. A young writer is prone to think more of a happy 
figure than of anything else which he has accomplished. 
Readers often place the same value upon them. Indeed, for 
the popular mind, they are essential. They stand, however, 
far below the perfect embodiment of the thought itself, — as 
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much beneath it as the shadow is less worthy than the sub- 
stance. It is certainly much nobler to tell what my thought 
is, than to say what it is like. To this height the closing por- 
tions of the “In Memoriam” have attained. The poet has 
toiled upward through the region of chasm and mist, through 
that of forest and cloud, and has reached the elevation from 
which he gazes upward into the clear blue of heaven, where 
no passing shadow can dim its glory. He has given his grief 
and his doubts free leave to develop themselves to their utmost, 
and by their own dialectics they have become transmuted 
into this high and holy joy. The poet’s wanderings and strug- 
gles are over. He can return to that “ Palace of Art” from 
which he was thrust out; or rather he has been unconsciously 
constructing a new * Palace of Art’ more glorious than the 
first; for that was formed of fancies merely, but this is built 
of the deeds and doubts, the sorrows and the faith of a life, 
which have become idealized by poetry, and made glorious by 
the glad triumph that has crowned them. Henceforth he can, 
undisturbed by these inward struggles, yield himself more 
fully to the enjoyment of his art. 

The first volume of poems which followed was that entitled 
* Maud.” As the poem which gives the name of the volume 
was composed at wide intervals, it bears few marks of any one 
period. By the side, however, of the most exquisite melodies 
of love, we have the harsh, jangling measure in which the poet 
sings of the evils of the time. This blending of styles, which 
has been so severely judged by some of the critics, shows at 
least one thing, — that the poet has reached a stand-point from 
which he can disregard that mere outward beauty, that 
smooth and rich melody, which seemed the chief object of 
his earlier works. He has found that there is something 
higher for the artist even than mere beauty, and that is 
truth. Previously, his object was to express the truth beauti- 
fully ; now, it is simply to express the truth. We thus have 
that contempt for mere beauty which is the element of the 
modern Christian or romantic art. The completeness of the 
minor poems has been already referred to. There is also, 
especially in “ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” as it was 
originally published, an element of rough objectivity, which 
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has not before made its appearance in the writings of Tenny- 
son. We would very gladly linger upon these poems, and the 
more gladly as the public taste does not seem to have finally 
settled itself in regard to them. We pass, however, at once to 
the * Idyls of the King.” 

This latest gf the works of Tennyson possesses all the 
strength and beauty which the most ardent of his admirers 
could have expected. Another “In Memoriam” would re- 
quire a fresh life. New aspirations and struggles, like those 
of the earlier poems, would demand another youth. We have 
in the four poems of which this volume consists, instead of 
these qualities which appeal at once to our inmost spirit, a 
strong manliness, an artistic freedom, and a fidelity, which, if 
they lay less claim to our sympathy, make no less upon our 
admiration. It is easy to see, through all of Tennyson’s 
works, the hold which the legends of King Arthur have 
had upon him. “The Lady of Shalott,” the “ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” of the earlier poems, “ The Day-Dream,” the division 
of the “In Memoriam” numbered CI., all show how these 
tales had seized upon his fancy, and striven to reproduce 
themselves, directly or indirectly. In this volume we have 
the same legend which formed the basis of “The Lady of 
Shalott.” There, however, it is not used to symbolize the 
maiden’s love, or the artist’s life in the realm of forms, but it 
is a simple tale, having no meaning but itself. There is, too, 
no abrupt tearing of a narration from its surroundings, as in 
the “ Morte d’Arthur.” There, where the struggle was for 
classic symmetry and completeness, the story could not be told 
by itself without having eleven shadowy books of a complete 
epic poem looming up behind it. Here each story is told 
simply, and while it has no meaning but itself, it has at the 
same time no torn edges by which it should be united with 
anything outside of itself. The great power of the work con- 
sists in the fulness and accuracy of the delineation of the 
characters which appear in it. As the female portraits of his 
earlier poems were drawn by description only, these are drawn 
almost wholly by narration. We have thus no shadows, but 
living and breathing persons. As from some simple melody 
of the ancient Church modern composers have developed the 
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full harmonies which were latent in it, but of which the 
original composer never dreamed ; so from some simple hint, 
some single event, perhaps, in these old legends, has Tenny- 
son drawn the harmonious fulness of womanly nature, which 
is true in all points to the original, but has the completeness 
of a fresh creation of the present time. These four * Idyls ” 
are representations in turn of the true woman doubted, of the 
false woman successful in her wiles, of the woman loved and 
unloved, and of the woman loved, first false, and then repent- 
ant. In the epic, character is subordinate to events; but in 
these poems everything else is subordinate to the character. 
Thus, compared with the epic form, these poems are eminently 
subjective, though, so far as the range of the poet’s own inter- 
nal history is concerned, they are in the highest degree ob- 
jective. 

The style of the poems answers to the truth of the narra- 
tions. He who recognized in Tennyson only the dealer in 
conceits and pretty images, in smooth sentences and feminine 
niceties of phrase, will recognize him no longer. The poet 
has served his apprenticeship in these arts. He has conquered 
all the success which dexterity and finish could win. He is 
now master of his tools, and can give himself wholly up to that 
which is the true object of his labor. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find occasional carelessness by the side of a manly, 
outspoken bluntness, of which one knowing only the earlier 
Tennyson would hardly have dreamed. To seek out and write 
down these peculiarities of the poems were an ungrateful task. 
Of the contempt for mere beauty, however, the following may 
serve as examples. The spearmen of Earl Doorm, at their 
meal, are described as 

“ Feeding like horses, when you hear them feed.” 
And again, 
* The brawny spearman let his cheek 

Bulge with the unswallowed piece, and, turning, stared.” 
The following description would almost seem to have been 
taken from *“ Aurora Leigh,” so far as its ghastly effect is 
concerned : — 
“ The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 
Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.” 
2 
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The examples of a disregard of that feminine delicacy 
which marked his earlier works might be taken at random 
from “ Vivien.” Through them, however, the old purity shines 
only the more conspicuously. An example of careless versifi- 
cation, to which others might be added, is the following : — 


« And that she feared she was not a true wife.” 


In the poet’s intention the emphasis is upon not, while the 
measure requires it to be placed upon was; while in a line of 
parallel significance, that occurs shortly before, the natural 
modulation of the voice corresponds with the sense : — 


“O me! I fear that I am no true wife.” 


The blemishes to which we have referred can be illustrated 
by particular examples. The strength and beauty can be seen 
only by following the tales step by step. We will, however, 
quote one passage, the only fault of which is a refinement in 
the analysis of the feeling too minute for the time or the occa- 
sion. It is the soliloquy of the guilty Guinevere after the 
departure of the King : — 


“ Gone — my lord! 
Gone through my sin to slay and to be slain! 
And he forgave me, and I could not speak. 
Farewell? I should have answered his farewell. 
Hlis mercy choked me. Gone, my lord the King, 
My own true lord! how dare I call him mine ? 
The shadow of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one pollution: he, the King, 
Called me polluted : shall I kill myself? 
What help in that? I cannot kill my sin, 
If soul be soul; nor can I kill my shame ; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 
The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to months, 
The months will add themselves and make the years, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 
And mine will ever be a name of scorn. 
I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be; that is but of the world. 
What else ? what hope ? I think there was a hope, 
Except he mocked me when he spake of hope: _ 
His hope he called it; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the fume of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King, who hath forgiven 
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My wickedness to him, and left me hope 

That in mine own heart I can live down sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ah great and gentle lord, 
Who wast, as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses, to thy knights — 
To whom my false, voluptuous pride, that took 
Full easily all impressions from below, 

Would not look up, or half despised the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb — 
I thought I could not breathe in that fine air, 
That pure severity of perfect light — 

I wanted warmth and color which I found 

In Lancelot — now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 

Not Lancelot nor another. Is there none 
Will tell the King I love him though so late ? 
Now ere he goes to the great battle ? none : 
Myself must tell him in that purer life, 

But now it were too daring. Ah my God, 
What might I not have made of thy fair world, 
Had I but loved thy highest creature here ? 

It was my duty to have loved the highest : 

It surely was my profit had I known: 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another.” 


We have thus considered, so far as our limits would allow, 
the successive poems of Tennyson, principally in their relation 
to one another. We have been forced to omit much that we 
would have gladly said. We have made little reference to 
certain distinctive peculiarities by which all Tennyson's verse 
is marked. Among these we would cite his truth to nature, 
united with the power to make the picture produce precisely 
the effect, the shade of feeling that he designs,—a power 
comparable to nothing but the atmospheric effects in the vis- 
ible universe, or perhaps to the skill of Turner in art. We 
might refer also to the magical beauty thrown sometimes over 
an ordinary landseape, as in “The Lady of Shalott” over 
scenery which would be found, should we analyze the descrip- 
tion, monotonous and commonplace. Nor should we omit 
the poet’s fondness for the ring of the Saxon, or, in connec- 
tion with this, his preference for monosyllables, a whole stanza 
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sometimes consisting of little else. Such are the two fol- 
lowing : — 
“ Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest life in man and brute ; 


Thou madest death ; and lo! thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 


“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him ; thou art just.” 


Had Pope read these lines, the world would have lost one of 
his own most epigrammatic verses. 

Our object has been to show that underneath the poet’s 
imaginative beauty and verbal strength was working an ear- 
nest life. In the beginning Tennyson was dowered with a 
wealth with which others would have rested content. He 
pressed onward, unshrinking, through doubts and difficulties, 
until he attained the rich results which we have been consid- 
ering. How many poets are there who begin their career with 
such success as others win only at the close? “ A new poet!” 
cries the world. There is burning enthusiasm, glowing meta- 
phor, rich expression, great, though spasmodic strength. Then 
they pass away, and we hear from them no more. They stand 
on the symbolic threshold of Art, but lack firmness, or lofti- 
ness of purpose, or energy of mind, to force their way through 
this entrance into the fairer world beyond. This Tennyson 
has done, and has shown us that the highest genius best repays 
the highest culture. 

If we compare Tennyson with the other principal British 
poets, we find that in him the intellect predominates. By this 
we mean, that the great problems which beset him, and the 
development through which he has passed, are intellectual. 
In Mrs. Browning they are emotional. Thus the two stand 
over against one another. The problem that works itself out 
through the poems of Robert Browning is the reconciliation of 
the two, — that is, of the intellect and the emotion in the out- 
ward world. Thus they together, the complements of each 
other, form the crown of the modern British poetry. The 
age, however, is intellectual. Thus Tennyson is its truest 
prophet, and is worthy to be its Laureate. 


| 
| 
| 
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The American editions of Tennyson are too well known to 
need praise. It may be noticed, however, that in the later 
editions there is no division made between his second and 
third publications. All are collected under the single inserip- 
tion, “* Published in 1832”; whereas in the course of them 
occurs an interval of ten years. We are sorry, too, that, as 
the number of the poems increased, it was found necessary, 
for the sake of compression, to arrange them with very little 
regard to their order. As they stand in some editions, the 
effect is somewhat as if the “ Paradise Regained” should be 
printed in the middle of the “ Paradise Lost.’ Such an ar- 
rangement suggests a Tennyson taken to pieces and packed in 
a box, rather than the symmetrical whole which we have been 
wont to see. 


Art. II.—1. The History of Weropotus. A new English 
Version, edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrat- 
ing the History and Geography of Herovorus, from the 
most recent Sources of Information; and embodying the 
chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, which have 
been obtained in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hieroglyph- 
ical Discovery. By Grorce Rawuiyson, M. A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, assisted by Col. 
Sir Henry Rawuinson, K. C. B., and Sir J. G. Witkin- 
son, F. R. 8. In four volumes. London: John Murray. 
1858. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

2. Nineveh and its Palaces. The Discoveries of Botta and 
Layard applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. By Jo- 
sepH Bonomi, F. R. 8. L. Third edition, revised and aug- 
mented. London: H. G. Bohn. 1857. 

3. The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored, an Essay 
on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. By JAMES 
Fercusson, Esq. London: John Murray. 1851. 


Dioporus relates that, when Semiramis had subdued many 
nations, loaded with spoil, she broke into Ethiopia. There she 
came upon a wonderful lake, whose waters were vermilion in 
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color, and of a sweet flavor, like that of old wine. Whoever 
tasted it became mad and confessed his misdeeds. The 
Intellect of the modern world, after adding to her empire 
realm after realm of knowledge, with arms strengthened by 
her conquests, has invaded the domain of Ancient History. 
Suddenly before her stretches a shining lake. Hitherto of its 
waters she has known nothing, except as an old annalist or 
poet, here and there, has preserved in his vase a few glittering 
drops. But now it extends before her, becoming more clear 
every day, rich with warm tints and flashing light. She 
grows dizzy, and is disposed to recall many of her boastful 
claims to power and knowledge. 

The discoveries lately made with regard to the great Assyr- 
ian Empire are of interest in various ways. In respect to 
that empire itself, they make clear a very brilliant chapter of 
history. If, as some ethnologists claim, the great Indo-Euro- 
pean nations from which we are descended were born in As- 
syria, in reading the story of that country’s splendor twenty- 
five centuries ago we are entitled to feel a filial pride. So 
much light is thrown upon other nations of antiquity, that the 
history of some of them will need to be rewritten from begin- 
ning to end. 

Of the many foreign nations that play a part in the Hebrew 
annals, none are so prominent as the powers of Western Asia. 
In the most ancient Hebrew documents we find them men- 
tioned. An antediluvian existence is attributed to Assyria in 
the second chapter of Genesis. After the flood, Nimrod, in 
the fourth generation from Noah, is described as founding an 
empire in Mesopotamia. From Ur of the Chaldees the pro- 
genitor of the Israelites is made to take his origin. In the 
eighth century before Christ the power of Assyria becomes 
very conspicuous. The books of Kings and Chronicles are 
largely concerned with the relation of her conquests. In the 
expedition of Jonah we have the only instance of a prophet’s 
going to a distance from Juda to exercise his prophetic func- 
tions. Among the more ancient of the prophets whose writ- 
ings remain to us, Amos, about 790 B. C., first hints at danger 
from Assyria. Hosea, soon afterward, is much occupied with 
the calamities impending from this quarter. Isaiah, later still, 
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from first to last indicates how great was the pressure upon 
the Hebrews of this mighty force from the Tigris. So Micah, 
his contemporary, and Nahum, a little after, prophesy only to 
threaten vengeance upon these terrible foes. Zephaniah, 640 
B. C., predicts the destruction of Nineveh ; and Ezekiel, in a 
subsequent generation, after the destruction had been accom- 
plished, describes it at length. In 587 B. C., Jerusalem is 
destroyed and the Israelite nation carried captive to Babylon, 
until lately a dependency of Nineveh. 

Until within a few years, our sources of knowledge with 
respect to Assyria have been those portions of Scripture just 
alluded to, and a scanty notice here and there in profane his- 
torians. Herodotus preserves only a few valuable hints, prom- 
ising to treat the subject in a separate work, which has not 
come down to us, if indeed it was ever written. Diodorus 
Siculus, in the time of Julius and Augustus Cesar, is more 
full. His authority is Ctesias, a Greek physician who lived at 
the Persian court in the fourth century before Christ. Cte- 
sias professed to have access to original records. He seeks to 
invalidate the statements of Herodotus, towards whom he en- 
tertains great jealousy. A few fragments from authors whose 
works have nearly disappeared have been preserved, and serve 
to throw some light. Among these, the most important are 
the fragments of Berosus, a priest of Belus at Babylon, who 
lived some years in Athens in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Here and there, in classical writers, or in some old 
Armenian chronicle, may be gleaned a shred or a patch with 
which scholars have sought to piece out the scanty annals of 
Assyria. So matters stood until the recent discoveries. 

These discoveries have been made in Western Asia, in a 
half-desert region, remote from the ways of commerce, and 
unvisited by civilized men, except now and then by a traveller 
unusually adventurous. A few miserable cities in the last 
stages of decay are situated within the territory, but it is re- 
signed for the most part to the wild Bedouins. Everywhere 
over its surface are scattered relics: now a mound or a wall, 
then a heap of sculptured stone ; here a space paved with in- 
scribed bricks and shards, there a crumbling tower. The 
whole district is a palimpsest, upon whose virgin sheet, ages 
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ago, a mighty race imprinted the first characters. Since then 
it has been written over, and again rewritten; but always the 
later marks have faded away, and more and more distinct 
from underneath have emerged the imperishable memorials of 
the early time. Over them, since they were ruins, has passed 
the gay Saracenic civilization, when the Caliphs shone at Bag- 
dad until their fragile state was shattered by the Tartar maces. 
Thither came Julian to die among them, with the legions at 
his back, the old Pagan splendor of Rome shooting forth its 
last ray from his glazing eye as he falls. Earlier still they felt 
the heavy soldierly tramp of Xenophon and the Ten Thou- 
sand, and the chariot-wheels of Tissaphernes sweeping after, 
with his purple army. Some of them are solemn witnesses to 
the deeds of yet older times, when Africa in Sesostris smote 
her sister continent with the harsh rod of conquest ; when 
Memnon, with succors for Priam, hurried out to die by the 
hand of Achilles; when old prophets from Israel thundered 
out the Lord’s messages. But at length came the Mede, with 
fire and sword, to lay them low, and bury their ashes in these 
venerable urns. 

From an early period the antiquities of Babylonia and the 
region lying farther to the northward have been recognized as 
the remains of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. In 
Strabo and Pliny mention is made of them, as also in the 
books of travellers belonging to the Middle Age of our own 
era. Of the modern explorers, Niebuhr is to be considered 
the pioneer, having visited the localities about a century ago. 
The immediate precursor of those who may be termed with 
emphasis discoverers was Rich, an English traveller, whose 
visits to the ruins took place in 1818, and who, a year or two 
later, satisfied himself of the existence of ancient buildings 
within certain mounds near the Tigris, and was prevented only 
by the jealousy of the Turkish government and of the inhab- 
itants from anticipating the later discoveries. In 1842 Botta, 
an accomplished archeologist, was appointed French Consul 
at Mosul, a Turkish city in the immediate neighborhood of the 
ruins. The protection and generosity of the French govern- 
ment enabled him to prosecute vigorous explorations, particu- 
larly in a mound known as Khorsabad, about sixteen miles 
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from Mosul. At length, in 1846, the first collection of an- 
tiquities from Assyria was landed in Europe, and placed in 
the Louvre. Layard, in two expeditions undertaken, the first 
in 1845, the second in 1849, made extended examinations 
throughout Mesopotamia and the neighboring regions. The 
most interesting results, however, were obtained in the old 
neighborhood, at the mound of Nimroud, a few miles below 
Mosul, on the Tigris, and at Kouyunjik, immediately opposite 
Mosul. With these discoveries the world is familiar through 
Layard’s fascinating volumes. 

But the possession of these long-buried treasures would be 
of but little value were it not for a contemporaneous discovery. 
The palaces and temples into which Botta and Layard pene- 
trated contain upon their vast walls innumerable sculptured 
slabs. The sculptures are accompanied by inscriptions. The 
characters of which these are composed are combinations of a 
certain mark resembling a wedge or arrow-head, broad at one 
end and tapering to a point at the other, from which cireum- 
stance it has received the name of the arrow-headed, or, more 
commonly, the cuneiform character. Although some notion of 
Assyria might have been obtained from the pictorial represen- 
tations alone, for any satisfactory knowledge, an acquaintance 
with the cuneiform was necessary. The inscriptions are very 
numerous, being cut not only upon the slabs with the sculp- 
tures, but stamped more or less thickly upon almost every 
brick or article of pottery. Ability to decipher the cuneiform 
writing was gained at the very time it was so much needed. 
Other inscriptions in this character than those of Assyria 
exist in the East, some of which were brought to Europe by 
Niebuhr and other travellers during the last century. The 
history of their deciphering is a most marvellous record of 
ingenuity and patience. The labors of Grotefend extended 
through thirty years. Lassen still further developed the pro- 
cess. Meanwhile a young English officer, attached to the 
Persian embassy, was reaching important results through in- 
dependent investigations. This was Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
whose name is likely to be the most famous connected with 
these studies. We shall not here describe the different varie- 
ties of the cuneiform character, the difficulties which have 
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attended their explanation, and the cunning expedients through 
which the hidden meaning has at length been wrenched from 
their firm clasp. The task is not yet entirely accomplished. 
Every year chronicles some new feat. That great success has 
been obtained, there is no longer any doubt. Modern scholar- 
ship has mastered her wedge-shaped tools, and now before her 
powerful blows the last bars are yielding, — the bars that have 
so long kept the brilliant captive, Assyria, from the gaze of the 
world. 

It is scarcely a year since an edition of Herodotus appeared 
in England, to which were affixed, in carefully prepared essays, 
such illustration as modern researches have thrown upon the 
themes of the venerable Greek. Among these are essays upon 
the early history of Babylonia and Assyria, by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. In these the results of the discoveries are compared 
with our previous knowledge, and made to fill out and com- 
plete the meagre story. The attempt has not been received 
without criticism. For some of this there is no doubt ground ; 
but much must be laid at the door of that jealousy which bril- 
liant achievements always excite. 

The records of Assyria, as derived from the monuments, 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, from the hints of Herodotus, and 
from Berosus, the Babylonian priest, harmonize remarkably. 
Ctesias, the authority of Diodorus, whose correctness has been 
questioned since Aristotle, at length receives his coup de grace 
from the inscriptions. We must bid farewell to the heroes 
and heroines of our school-boy histories, — to Ninus, to Semir- 
amis, the God-descended, to Sardanapulus, Sybarite in life, 
patriot and hero in death. They are the unreal offspring of a 
Grecian brain. But when they make their exit, we must see 
that, as becomes departing spirits, they go unencumbered. 
They are to leave behind them their robes and their gems, 
their hanging gardens and palaces of alabaster, while into 
these surroundings, in room of such usurping phantoms, slip, 
as real flesh-and-blood tenants, the forms of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib and Esarhaddon. 

It is now certain that the first great empire established in 
Western Asia had its capital in Lower Chaldea. This is the 
empire described in Genesis x. as founded by Nimrod, whose 
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inhabitants acquired the art of working metals, and made 
some progress in astronomical knowledge. Of this early 
Babylonian empire we scarcely know more than that two 
thousand years before Christ it was powerful. The monu- 
ments record a king, whose name is read “ Urukh,” who is 
believed to belong to the same dynasty with Nimrod. In 
connection with King Ismi-dagon, who flourished about the 
middle of the nineteenth century before Christ, we find the 
first monumental mention of Assyria. There is evidence to 
prove that even at this time the cities of Babylonia had become 
important. We find mention upon the monuments of Ur, 
Ellasar, and Erech, cities named also in Scripture. Shadowy 
is the history of that old Chaldean power, the empire of Ched- 
orlaomer and Amraphel. It flourished in the world’s morn- 
ing time, before the mists had cleared, and a cloud must 
always hang over it. Through it we discern dimly the mov- 
ings to and fro of a great people, the tramp of armies, the 
prowess of hunters, the glare of forges, the majestic figures 
of sages versed in unknown lore. All is dim, except that out 
from the shadows — God’s call in his ear, and the promised 
favor of Heaven bright on his pathway — Abram journeys 
southward from Haran. 

At what time Assyria, which succeeded to the ancient power 
of Babylonia, became independent, has not been ascertained. 
It is believed that, in the thirteenth century before Christ, it 
was one of the most important countries of the East. Its 
capital at this time was Asshur, sixty miles from Nineveh to 
the south, — the Kileh-Shergat of modern explorers. At first 
we have only an uncertain and barren record of kings lasting 
until the time of Tiglath-Pileser I., who ascended the throne 
in 1113 B. C., nearly contemporaneous with Samuel in Israel, 
and with the founding of Alba Longa by Ascanius, according 
to the legends. Upon an octagonal prism of brick, this mon- 
arch inscribed a record of the deeds of his ancestors to the 
fourth generation, closing with his own. This prism has been 
discovered, and is the earliest Assyrian document containing 
any extended record yet brought to light. We learn from it 
that already that system of aggression had commenced which 
carried Assyria to such a height of splendor. To Tiglath a 
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line of inglorious monarchs succeeds ; but at length, with the 
vigorous Asshurdanipal, the era of magnificence opens. This 
mighty prince removes his capital from Asshur to Calah, 
farther north. Here he constructs a great city. Its sepul- 
chre is the famous mound of Nimroud, whose secret and 
sculpture-guarded passages echoed but now the footsteps of 
Layard. Of the conquests of Asshurdanipal we have complete 
records. From his seat by the Tigris, he carried his arms far 
and wide through Western Asia. His most important acquisi- 
tions were near the Mediterranean coast, where he took tribute 
from the Pheenician cities. Before entering further into this 
era of conquest, a word or two as to the nature of the domin- 
ion of the Assyrian kings. Although under a most absolute 
despotism, the vanquished states were allowed to keep their 
nationality in the earlier periods. No difference was made in 
their internal administration. Their kings retained their state 
and title, but were forced to pay tribute and to render certain 
personal services. Western Asia was at this time densely 
peopled, and divided into a multitude of petty kingdoms. 
The rulers of most of these became tributaries of Assyria. 
But the dominion of the Great King, though splendid, was 
precarious. Any untoward circumstance was sure to bring 
about revolts, involving often the repeated subjugation of the 
same state. Sometimes the annals of several successive kings 
record conquests in the same territory. Ata later period ex- 
pedients were adopted to repress the tendency to rebellion. 
Satraps were appointed over subjugated nations in place of the 
kings who were dethroned, and sometimes, when the van- 
quished were especially dreaded, as in the melancholy case of 
Samaria, the whole nation was torn from its home, and driven 
to remote districts of the empire. 

It would be impossible here to detail the events of the vari- 
ous reigns. To us naturally the most interesting campaigns 
of these warrior kings are those carried on in the neighborhood 
of Palestine. The record of these comes down to us written 
on the rock. We may read how the fierce Ben-hadad was 
smitten with a loss of twenty thousand men, and of the fall of 
Hazael with his eleven hundred chariots dashed to pieces. The 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel see the terrible tempest coming 
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nearer and nearer that has been impending for years. Damas- 
cus and Syria have fallen, and there is no other intervening 
height upon which the rumbling storm can discharge itself. 
In Tekoa the shepherd Amos has already prophesied cap- 
tivity far to the north, and Hosea, in Israel, with perturbed 
and struggling utterance, threatens imminent woes. Over 
Israel rules Menahem, over Judah the leper Uzziah. With 
sword and fire, nearer and nearer approaches the Great King. 
Trembling Israel buys off the invader, but, in the momentary 
lull that ensues, falls into dissension with its sister kingdom. 
Ahaz of Judah subsidizes Tiglath-Pileser I. to be his ally. 
He comes willingly, coveting the rich balm-fields and pastures 
by the banks of Jordan. The tribes of Gad, Manasseh, and 
Reuben are swept away, and at length, beneath the rams of 
Sargon, Samaria herself falls. For three years the great city 
struggles, mindful of her glory under Jeroboam, when the 
state of Solomon himself was paralleled. According to the 
inscriptions, the number of families that Sargon drove from 
Samaria was twenty-seven thousand two hundred and eighty. 
We may see the lost tribes of the house of Israel sculptured in 
the stone, some going to augment the splendor of Nineveh 
with unrewarded toil, some to people distant and barren 
regions far to the east. There is no mistaking the Jewish 
faces. The same lines mark them which mark the faces of 
the Abrahams and Mordecais of to-day. Samaria is left deso- 
late, and Judah and Benjamin alone and in fear await their 
own downfall. 

The power and glory of Assyria have now reached the cul- 
minating point. Sennacherib succeeds to the throne. For- 
tunately upon this brilliant period the lights of history fall 
abundantly. Sennacherib, of all the Assyrian kings, most 
engages the pens of the Hebrew writers. We find mention 
of him in profane history, and whole acres covered with 
ruins of palaces and temples attest his grandeur. The era 
begins toward the close of the eighth century before Christ. 
Hezekiah now rules in Judah. In the West, in an insignifi- 
cant state, Romulus, its founder, has just been murdered by 
the Senate. Over the unstoried soil of Greece hardy Spartan 
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bands, to the Dorian flute of Tyrtzus, are marching to their 
earliest battle-fields. 

But why turn to such poor and feeble states from the mag- 
nificent empire of the East? Its boundaries to the south are 
the waters of the Southern Ocean, or, farther west, the middle 
provinces of Egypt, the lower banks of the Nile being depen- 
dencies of the Great King. Northward, the mountain princes 
to the base of Ararat, and nearly to the Euxine, bring him 
tribute. In the east the yoke at length has been fastened on 
the neck of the fierce Mede. The Mediterranean washes the 
western border, bearing on its bosom Cyprus, lately won by 
the prowess of Sargon. Nineveh at last has become the me- 
tropolis, and the most beautiful city of the empire. The terri- 
tory in its neighborhood, to-day almost a desert, is at the time 
of which we write very fertile. It is intersected by canals, 
supplied by the Tigris and Euphrates, growing smaller and 
smaller as they proceed, and interlacing with one another in 
every direction. Through this arterial system a double life- 
giving stream pours into Mesopotamia, refreshing the soil and 
wafting its vast commerce. On the banks stand machines for 
irrigation, so that every rood of ground teems with fruitful- 
ness. In the useful arts the Assyrians have made considerable 
progress. Copper and lead are wrought with skill. Iron is 
worked in various forms and manufactured into excellent 
steel. Glass is made of various degrees of fineness, from 
that fitted for coarse utensils to the crystal lens through 
which the lapidary is to trace microscopic engraving. The 
potters furnish a variety of ware, from the rude vessel for the 
use of the captive, to the elegant vase, enamelled and gilded 
with tasteful designs, intended for the palace of the satrap or 
the Great King. The textile fabrics of Assyria were famous 
from an early day. In part the materials of their manufac- 
ture are produced at home, in part imported from distant 
lands. Rich fabrics of cotton, wool, and silk come from the 
looms. Dyes of a brilliancy probably surpassing any now 
used by Europeans were employed, and the splendor of the 
more costly fabrics is still further increased by weaving in 
threads of gold. The Assyrians were acquainted with many 
mechanical contrivances,— the roller, the lever, the pulley, 
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the wheel, and, it may be, certain engines now lost. An art 
resembling printing is believed to have been in very general 
use. In most of the structures built of brick, each brick was 
stamped with the same inscription, consisting often of several 
words. The stamping is believed to have been performed with 
a single engraved plate. The process, therefore, was nearly 
identical with modern stereotyping, except that the impression 
was received upon clay instead of paper. 

The commerce of Assyria was immense. According to Hee- 
ren, Mesopotamia was a great mart between the East and the 
West, from immemorial antiquity down to the discovery of the 
passage around the Cape of Good Hope. Commerce was car- 
ried on by sea and land. Up the Tigris from the Southern 
Ocean came silk and cotton from India and China, and pre- 
cious metals from unknown regions. From Southern Arabia, 
by caravans, came spices and perfumes. The Pheenician cities 
to the west sent the produce of trading voyages extended even 
to Britain and the Baltic shores. From the mountains on the 
north great rafts of timber were floated down upon the Tigris 
by the winter floods. Fine wool and droves of cattle and 
horses were sent from the pastures of Armenia and the Syrian 
uplands. 

Concerning the state of the Great King we hardly dare to 
speak. The reader will think that the Arabian Nights or the 
vagaries of some mad hasheesh-eater have crept in among our 
authorities ; but we only follow the statements of matter-of- 
fact modern scholars and artists. We are far removed in our 
tastes and institutions from the life of Assyria. In the first 
place, there is among us no particular passion for splendor ; 
in the second place, in the vigorous and civilized nations of 
the world to-day, any considerable accumulation of power by 
single individuals, to be exercised without let or hindrance, is 
impossible. Even in Russia, despotism is hemmed in by many 
restraints. In Assyria, however, a race of princes of marvel- 
lous energy, possessed to an inordinate degree of that passion 
for magnificence which has always characterized the Orientals, 
sat upon the throne. Their immediate subjects, a warlike peo- 
ple, knew no law but the sovereign’s will. A long course of 
conquest had put a hundred powerful nations under their 
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absolute control. If the Great King saw fit, and he often did, 
he could draw from a tributary the last ounce of treasure, or 
utterly depopulate a vast district to furnish workmen for any 
given undertaking. It was unmitigated despotism, exercised 
by a wonderfully vigorous, unscrupulous, and splendor-loving 
dynasty. Assassination was the only restraint. No wonder 
the results of this condition of affairs are almost incredible. 
The Great King sat on his ivory throne, a true Aladdin, and 
the Genii controlled by his signet-ring were all the opulent and 
industrious states of the East. What phantom-world could 
furnish a mightier company ? 

Fergusson, an English architect, has paralleled, in his de- 
partment, the feats of the naturalist who from a bone or a scale 
constructs the form of some extinct animal. From the ruins 
of the great palace he has reconstructed their former dazzling 
grandeur. In the midst of the level landscape rose in the first 
place an immense artificial hill. The excavations from which 
the soil came may still be distinctly traced in depressions and 
vast swamps. On all sides, this elevation was faced with walls 
of solid masonry. Upon the lofty platform on its summit was 
built the palace. Fortifications like cliffs rose near it, a hun- 
dred feet high, and wide enough at the top for three chariots 
abreast. At frequent intervals towers shot up to a still loftier 
elevation. The platform was ascended by a stately flight of 
steps. The foot of the visitor trod upon slabs carved or inlaid 
with handsome designs. Sculptured portals admitted him to 
the magnificence within. On the right and left, silent guar- 
dians stood, — colossal figures in white alabaster, — the forms 
of men and beasts, winged, and of majestic mien. The fagade 
of the palace at its lowest part was covered with sculptured 
images. Upward, tier above tier into the blue heavens, ran 
lines of colonnades, pillars of costly cedar, cornices glittering 
with gold, capitals blazing with vermilion, and between them 
voluminous silk curtains, purple and scarlet, interwoven with 
threads of gold. The wind from over Media came breathing 
through those aerial pavilions, and far down to the alabaster 
lions and the plumed divinities they whispered of the glory 
of the Great King. In the interior, stretching for miles, liter- 
ally for miles, the builder of the palace ranged the illustrated 
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record of his exploits. The inscriptions were deeply cut in the 
cuneiform character, and parallel with them, in scarlet and 
green, gold and silver, ran the representations of the scenes 
themselves, — the exploits of the chase, the building of pal- 
aces, scenes of feasting, and especially martial exploits, — 
the battle, the siege, the torture, the long procession of cap- 
tives. In some place of honor the portrait of the monarch 
himself was placed, with his feet upon the neck of tributary 
princes, or worshipping before his gods. Through lion-guarded 
portals admission was gained to still other halls, lined every- 
where by the endless record. The mind grows dizzy with the 
thought of the splendor,—the processions of satraps and 
eunuchs and tributary kings, winding up the stairway and 
pouring in a radiant stream through the halls,—the gold 
and embroidery, the ivory and the sumptuous furniture, the 
pearls and hangings. Nor let it be supposed it was merely 
barbaric splendor. In modern times, in Italy, memorials have 
been discovered of a mysterious people, precursors of the Ro- 
man power,— delicate vases and sculptures for which the 
beholder finds no word but perfect. The old Etrurian art is 
believed to-day to have been transplanted from Assyria. Ar- 
chitecture from the balconies of Nineveh borrowed the Ionic 
column. Proudest distinction of all, it is believed that the art 
of arts, the white Phidian blossom, pure and peerless in the 
chaplet of Ancient Greece, budded in the chambers of the As- 
syrian kings. 

Let us ascend with the possessor of all this pomp to the roof 
of the towering palace where stand altars for sacrifice. Hun- 
dreds of feet below, the Tigris washes the foundations, and 
shoots its waters into the artificial channels winding every- 
where through the land. From an unfinished temple close at 
hand comes the hum of uncounted captives. In the distance, 
along the river in gay barges, approaches the train of some 
subjugated prince bearing offerings. Mesopotamia in bondage 
also, bound under her silvery interlacing net, prepares for the 
master her punctual tribute of corn and wine. The Great 
King turns his haughty, bearded face to the southward, where 
the messengers of Hezekiah approach, bringing thrones and 
couches. There are the camel-trains from Ezion-Geber with 
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the wealth of Ophir, from Southern Arabia laden with spice, 
frankincense, and myrrh, train after train, until all the robber 
winds of the desert, from rifling the bales, fling perfumes 
everywhere through the wilderness. He turns his face to the 
east, and in his dark Assyrian eye there is a light, as he thinks 
of the intractable Mede scourged into servitude. Northward 
rise peaks covered with snow. He calls to mind how, as the 
chariot bands once swept past the base of one, down upon them, 
shroud and sepulchre at once, an avalanche swept over their 
purple pennons. But what mattered this in so great a multi- 
tude? The cymbals of the spearmen clashed on loud as ever 
through the narrow defiles. He looks westward long and 
thoughtfully. His breast heaves under its covering of gems, 
and new pride sits in his haughty face. Was it not there, with 
the dash of the Mediterranean in his ear, that he pressed his 
foot upon the necks of the great Pheenician princes, lords of 
the continuous city stretching northward from Acre two hun- 
dred miles to Aradus? Was it not there that the laboring 
galleys put out to sea from Sidon, bearing even to distant Tar- 
shish and the still more distant amber coasts the fame of his 
might? Was it not there that the ships of the rich Tyrian 
captains swept past him on his throne, their mighty oars made 
of tough oak from Bashan, their planks of fir-trees from Senir, 
their tall masts of cedars of Lebanon, their sails of embroidered 
linen, the rowers seated upon benches of ivory carved in his 
own Nineveh,— and as the pageant rushed through the waters 
even the sea threw off its blue that it might assume the purple 
light of their sides, and the glitter of the shields on their bows? 
By the side of the king on the altar burns the eternal fire, — 
kindled in Chaldawa by sages who had seen Noah. Well may 
he bow and worship Nisroch, his God, who had set his favored 
son on such a pinnacle. 

Of the deeds of Sennacherib, the expedition against Judea 
alone will have much interest for us. On the walls of the 
palace opened by Layard are represented the siege and sack 
of the fenced cities of Judah. Lachish in particular, men- 
tioned more than once in Scripture, is carefully drawn and 
described. 

The reign of Hezekiah was marked by important internal 
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reforms in the Jewish state, and an extension of its power 
abroad. The old theocratic polity was restored, and the scep- 
tre of Judah was stretched over several of the neighboring 
countries. At length, growing bolder and relying upon the 
support of Egypt, Hezekiah dared to throw off the yoke of the 
Great King. Presently from his high throne came rushing the 
insulted sovereign. The passes in the mountains to the north 
are choked with his host. The waters of the Jordan in its 
lower course trickle feebly in a diminished stream, so great is 
the multitude of men and animals who drink at its source. 
Samaria is crossed, already desolate. The frontiers of Benja- 
min are invaded ; and, like trees one by one isolated and con- 
sumed by a flood of lava, city after city is enveloped and 
crushed by the red and glittering array. Hezekiah strips the 
very temple of its treasures to appease Sennacherib ; but the 
impious Assyrian is determined to establish the altars of As- 
shur on the soil of Mount Zion. Like forest-leaves, the invad- 
ing host at sunset is seen drawn up for battle. The resources 
of the Great King have been taxed to the utmost; for, after 
crushing the insignificant power of Judah, he means to pay 
Africa the debt of revenge due since Sesostris. The host is 
in battle array, for scouts in the van bring tidings of the ap- 
proach of Tirhakah from Ethiopia, with a swarthy multitude. 
The light-armed troops are slingers and archers. They are 
dressed in short embroidered tunics, their hair surrounded by 
bands. Like the Saxon bowmen, the archers draw their ar- 
rows to the ear. Their arms are handsomely decorated. The 
heavy Assyrian infantry carry spears and shields. On their 
heads they wear helmets of burnished brass, cross-belts sup- 
port small arms at the side, and shining dises of metal cover 
their breasts. They stand in regular ranks, file behind file. 
To-morrow, when the cavalry of Judah makes its onset, the 
first rank kneeling, the second stooping, will form with their 
spears a bristling hedge, and from behind the bowmen, will 
discharge their arrows. So, twenty-five centuries hence, the 
French regiments will receive the Mameluke charge on ground 
not far distant. But the strength of the host is in the swarm- 
ing cavalry and chariots. The horses are spirited Armenian 
and Arabian steeds. The riders sit upon decorated saddles, 
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clad in armor, with helmets and lances. But the chivalry and 
flower of Asshur is in its chariot bands. The steeds are ca- 
parisoned with purple silk and embroidered cloth ; from their 
heads hang plumes and heavy tassels. As they hurry to and 
fro, flashing behind them with gold and jasper, with ivory and 
enamel, roll the chariots. The warriors within, the veterans 
of a hundred battles, are clad from head to foot in gleaming 
steel; embossed upon their shields are the heads of lions. 
Their helmets are crested and plumed; lofty embroidered 
standards of precious stuffs wave over them, and all along 
the line hover pennons of scarlet. In the rear are the rams 
and catapults, the ladders for escalading, the steel tools for 
the mines, battered and blunt with hard service before Lachish 
and Libnah. In tents of costly and gaudy stuffs, the concu- 
bines and eunuchs of the Great King and the Ninevite nobles 
outnumber even the soldiers. Everywhere, from fertile Jeri- 
cho to the sea-coast of old Philistia, range the foragers; and, 
innumerable as a locust swarm, the beasts collected for bur- 
den and provision consume the pastures. Here and there 
some great officer —the chief cupbearer, or the insolent Rab- 
shakeh it may be, or perhaps even Sennacherib himself — 
goes by in his canopied chariot, attended by stately body- 
guards. 

Some youth of true old Hebrew fire, from his high watch- 
tower, as the sun descends, looks down upon the scene. In his 
mind come crowding the grand old traditions of Judwa;— how 
Jephthah smote the Ammonites, hip and thigh, from Aroer 
even unte Minnith ; how Caleb slew the Anakim in the fast- 
nesses of Hebron ; and how the mighty Joshua said in the sight 
of Israel: “* Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou, moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon’; and the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon their 
enemies.”” When from the Assyrian lines the drums and dul- 
cimers throb upon the still air of twilight, clear and far out of 
the height, from a Jewish trumpet, rings a blast of defiance. 
The Lord’s chosen people will abide the battle. 

By the side of Hezekiah, as counsellor, stands a venerable 
figure. In the year that King Uzziah died —half a century 
before — he had seen “the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
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and lifted up, with a train that filled the temple”; and while 
he looked, an attendant seraph, seizing a coal from off the 
altar, had laid it upon his lips, and the voice of the Lord had 
bidden him “ go forth and speak his will until the land was 
utterly desolate.” Under the restored theocracy, the sacred 
interpreter of the Lord’s messages, the great prophet Isaiah, 
determines the counsels of the king. 


“ This is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning Sennacherib 
The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee 
to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. .... 
By thy messengers thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast said, With 
the multitude of my chariots I am come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar- 
trees thereof, and the choice fir-trees thereof: and I will enter into 
the lodgings of his borders, and into the forest of his Carmel. I have 
digged and drunk strange waters, and with the sole of my feet have I 
dried up all the rivers of besieged places. . . . . And the remnant that 
is escaped of the house of Judah shall yet again take root downward 
and bear fruit upward. . . . . Therefore thus saith the Lord concern- 
ing the king of Assyria: He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an 
arrow there, nor come before it with a shield, nor cast a bank against 
it. By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and shall 
not come into this city, saith the Lord..... 

“ And it came to pass that night that the angel of the Lord went out 
and smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand; and .... in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpses. 
So Sennacherib king of Assyria departed, and went and returned, and 
dwelt at Nineveh. And it came to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and Sharezer, his sons, 
smote him with the sword. . . . . And Esarhaddon, his son, reigned in 
his stead.” 

During the reign of Esarhaddon the empire flourished in full 
vigor. In his breast throbbed in full force the old warrior 
heart of his line. “He carried his arms into regions whither 
the mightiest of his predecessors had not penetrated. He 
claims to have built near Nineveh thirty new temples. But 
the day had come when the great power was to suffer decline. 
From a remote epoch it had floated down upon the currents of 
Time, growing more and more gorgeous with each new gener- 
ation; but now at length the old Assyrian grandeur — near- 
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ing its death-hour— sent forth its swan-song. The energy 
of the empire was departing, but not yet its splendor. In the 
remains of this period explorers find traces of taste and ele- 
gance surpassing all that had gone before. But the glory was 
transient. A rapid decadence ensued, and at length, toward 
the close of the seventh century before Christ, the Mede smote 
her with the sword, and lighted her funeral pyre. The tale of 
Sardanapalus is believed to be purely legendary. The halls 
of Nineveh at the time of its capture were the seat of a volup- 
tuous king and court; but the heroic defence and death are 
probably the imaginations of a subsequent period. ; 

Such was Assyria. Until the late discoveries, the tale of 
the splendor of ancient Oriental nations was believed to be 
enormously exaggerated, if not fabulous. But after all it was 
not so far beyond the truth. Grant that the records of the 
kings are boastful. The vast artificial mounds, crumbling so 
long, but still deserving almost to be called mountains, the 
palaces covering acres, the leagues of sculptured masonry, are 
a testimony to the power and state of the kings not to be in- 
validated. They are remains of a nation not much behind 
the moderns in the useful arts, and in those which contribute 
to luxury and splendor—the arts among them especially 
cherished — they were perhaps far superior to our now exist- 
ing civilization. 

We say the modern world grows dizzy with the spectacle, 
and is disposed to recall its boastful claims to power and 
knowledge. But a second glance may reassure us. As the 
eye becomes accustomed to the glare, those red and shining 
characters repeat a terrible story of violence and wrong. The 
glory on the brow of Assyria beams like the pearl indeed ; but 
like the pearl, too, it is no normal or healthy product. The 
glitter upon her ivory and jasper is from the tears of captives. 
Her scarlet and vermilion dyes are from the life stream of 
crushed nations. ‘The stone cries out of the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber answers it, * Woe to him that build- 
eth a tower with blood, and establisheth a city by iniquity.’ ” 
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Navigation. Edited by J. Surrn Homans, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New 
York, and Editor of “ The Bankers’ Magazine” ; and by J. 
Smith Homans, Jr., B.S., Author of “ An Historical and 
Statistical Account of the Foreign Commerce of the United 
States.” Second Edition. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1859. 


. Report on the Commercial Relations of the United States 


with all Foreign Nations. By Epmunp Face, Superin- 
tendent. Prepared and printed under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, in accordance with Resolutions of the 
House of Representatives. 4 vols. Washington City. 1856, 
1857. 4to. 


. Annual Report on the Foreign Commerce of the United 


States for the Year ending September 30,1858 ; with a Let- 
ter of the Secretary of State to the Senate, dated February 5, 
1859, transmitting a Statement of the Commercial Relations 
of the United States with Foreign Nations. Washington. 
1859. 4to. pp. 661. 

The Annals of British Legislation. Edited by Leone 
Esq., F. 8. A., F. 8. S., &e., of Lincoln’s Inn, Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Commerce at King’s 
College, London. Author of “Commercial Law of the 
World,” “ Manual of Mercantile Law,” ete. Dedicated by 
special permission to H. R. H., the Prince Consort. London. 
1857, 1858. Published monthly. Royal 8vo. pp. 144 each 
number. 


. A Dictionary of Trade-Products, Commercial, Manufac- 


turing, and Technical Terms; with a Definition of the 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures of all Countries, reduced 
to the British Standard. By P. L. Stmonps, F. R. G. 8., 
F.S. 8. London. 1858. 12mo. pp. 422. 


. An Historical and Statistical Account of the Foreign Com- 


merce of the United States, and of each State, for each Year, 
1820-1856 ; the Exports to and Imports from every Foreign 
Country, each Year, 1820-1856; Commerce of the Early 
Colonies ; Origin and Early History of each State. By J. 
Smita Homans, Jr., B.S. 8vo. pp. 200. 
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Tue aim of the “ Cyclopedia of Commerce ”’ is to present, in 
the first place, a view of the commerce of the United States ; 
and, secondly, the history and statistics of the great staple pro- 
ductions of the world. With this view the editors have given 
an elaborate history of the foreign commerce of all the import- 
ing and exporting States since the year 1821, showing the ag- 
gregate imports and exports of each year, together with the 
amount of transactions in bullion, and the registered and 
enrolled tonnage. They also show the aggregate commerce of 
the United States for each year with England, France, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Turkey, China, Brazil, and all other 
nations with which we have intercourse. This information 
has never before been published in so complete a form. On 
its first appearance we expressed our high sense of the merits 
of this work, both in itself considered, and as compared with 
other works of a similar character. We are glad to announce 
the issue of a second edition, with recent statistics. Pre- 
fixed to this new edition is a map of the bay and harbor of 
New York, showing the soundings of Harlem River, East 
River, North River, Newark Bay, Raritan Bay, and New York 
Bay ; and sailing-directions for the various channels from the 
city to Sandy Hook. This map is the result of more than ten 
years’ labor on the part of the officers of the United States 
Coast Survey, and has been prepared under the supervision of 
Professor A. D. Bache, Superintendent of this department. 

The late Secretary Marcy conferred a permanent benefit by 
the preparation of the four volumes entitled “ Commercial 
Relations of the United States with all Foreign Nations.” 
These four volumes contain a succinct account of the history, 
character, and extent of the commercial relations of our coun- 
try with about fifty foreign nations, together with their numer- 
ous dependencies, accompanied by nearly a thousand tabular 
statements, and followed by a summary of the commercial 
stipulations of all treaties between our own and other nations. 
The report for the year ending September 30, 1858, is a con- 
tinuation of this series. 

The objects and scope of the next work on our list are 
clearly shown by the title-page. It embraces much valuable 
information in a condensed form. Each subject is necessarily 
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treated of briefly, as there are upwards of twenty thousand in 
the volume. It contains many foreign names for trades and 
products ; but is especially a dictionary of substances or arti- 
cles manufactured, bought, sold, or dealt in, in the entire mer- 
cantile world. 

“The Annals of British Legislation” is a work published 
under the supervision of Professor Leone Levi of London, 
and the patronage of the British government. Its successive 
numbers contain the latest official intelligence relating to the 
finance, revenue, debt, expenditure, trade, ete. of the United 
Kingdom, and an abstract of all the Parliamentary papers 
bearing upon commerce. 

The remaining work on our list is an historical and statis- 
tical account of the “ Foreign Commerce of the United States.” 
This volume shows the foreign commerce of each State, with 
the aggregate exports to and imports from each foreign nation, 
from the year 1820 to 1856, and the foreign commerce of our 
own with every important maritime country in the world dur- 
ing the same period; including a review of the progress of 
American commerce, and a preliminary sketch of the trade of 
the American Colonies. It presents also a summary of the 
present commercial condition of the country, its commerce 
with other countries, and the regulations respecting commer- 
cial intercourse, with a description of the principal ports and 
harbors in each country. 


Among the prominent features of our time is the rapid 
growth of commercial intercourse between the nations, and 
within each nation. Our own commerce, internal and ex- 
ternal, has gone on increasing, with occasional but only tem- 
porary interruptions, at a rate which has far surpassed the 
expectations of our fathers. Already, within eighty-four years, 
we have risen, from colonial dependence, to the position of 
the second, if not the first, among the nations in maritime 
tonnage. This wonderful progress is not confined to us. 
Other nations are advancing, not perhaps as rapidly, but 
none the less steadily, in the same direction. All are now 
brought within the great family-circle of intercourse and 
correspondence, the empires of China and Japan having at 
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length abandoned the system of exclusiveness which had been 
made sacred in their eyes by usages and precedents dating 
back thirty or more centuries. It is to the progress of com- 
mercial enterprise that we are indebted for the opportunity 
of extending the blessings of civilization to nearly one half 
of the human family, hitherto shrouded in superstition and 
ignorance ; for whatever may have been the development of 
the Asiatics, they have been so long stationary that we cannot 
assent to the theory, advanced among us very recently, that 
they have proved themselves intellectually the equals of the 
European races. We probably shall be disappointed in our 
expectations of speedy and cordial intercourse with the people 
of both the great Asiatic empires. But the work has been com- 
menced, and we shall in future ages, if not in the present, be 
enabled to enlighten those dark corners of the earth, with 
which our own territorial expansion has brought us into 
immediate intercourse on our Western coast. 

This rapid growth of commerce in and between the nations 
is an event of no ordinary moment to us. Aside from the 
mere fact that we are one of the principal commercial powers, 
there are other considerations, growing out of our geographical 
position, which render it more interesting and important to us 
than to any other people. With Europe and Africa on one 
side of us, and Asia and Australasia on the other, every com- 
mercial movement tending to promote more intimate relation- 
ships among the nations must eventually be advantageous to 
us; for the course of empire points to the ultimate establish- 
ment of the centre of the world’s exchanges upon this conti- 
nent. Our far-stretching lines of coast and commodious har- 
bors invite the maritime fleets of both old worlds to load 
and unload and exchange here, in this half-way house, so 
convenient and economical for the general distribution of the 
commodities of every clime. Our own internal development, 
with railways and canals forming a network between centre 
and circumference, pointing to transit by steam overland 
between the two great oceans, and augmenting those facilities 
which nature had already secured to us in no stinted measure 
by means of navigable streams extending far into the interior, 
can hardly fail to aid in consummating, before many decades 
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have passed away, that concentration of commercial inter- 
course which promises to be witnessed on the American con- 
tinent. Hence it is that this progress which the nations are 
making in an exchange of commodities within themselves, 
or with each other, conveys to us tidings of a future full of 
great events. It speaks of large accessions of wealth, and 
power, and influence, as well as of serious responsibilities, 
anxieties, and cares, commensurate with the magnitude of the 
gifts, privileges, and honors to be conferred. It has never 
before been given to any people in any age to oceupy so large 
a field as ours for maritime enterprise. In no other age have 
there been bestowed upon one nation so many millions of 
acres of fertile territory, so many thousand miles of coast on 
the two great oceans of the earth, so many spacious harbors, 
such unbounded stores of undeveloped material wealth. Never, 
in the whole history of mankind, have large gifts of this na- 
ture accrued to a people so well fitted as we are, by knowl- 
edge of the experience of many preceding ages, and by free- 
dom from the trammels of antiquated systems, to establish a 
basis for new and improved forms of civilization. We are one 
people, speak one language, worship one God, and cherish one 
form of government. We have a national history glowing 
with exalted patriotism. Our fathers have left us examples 
which equal, if they do not excel, any that have been be- 
queathed to mankind in previous ages by the most illustrious 
founders of states or nations. They exhibited a valor on the 
battle-field, a wisdom in council, a capacity for selfgovern- 
ment, and a purity of conduct in all the relations of life, which 
have made them the admiration of the great and good of every 
nation. Our presidents and their respective cabinets will at 
least suffer nothing by comparison with an equal number of 
the best kings and the wisest counsellors in the history of con- 
temporary nations. Our people, selected from the best of 
the European races and transplanted to this fruitful region, 
have not shown any deterioration in physical vitality or intel- 
lectual power, but the contrary; for in the older settlements, 
particularly New England, the average term of life exceeds 
that of the most favored localities of Old England, while the 
inventive powers displayed in our Patent-Office, the genius of 
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our poets, and the abilities of our statesmen, prove that the 
race has suffered no abatement of mental vigor by change of 
residence or climate. We have doubtless committed grave 
errors in the education of our children. We have, probably 
in too many instances, reared them like hot-house plants, or 
taxed the mental and dwarfed the bodily faculties to a ruinous 
degree. We have disregarded manly sports and womanly 
exercises, by which sounder minds might have been reared 
in healthier bodies. But we have not slaughtered our 
children by wholesale in factories, nor buried them alive in 
coal-pits. 

With the elements of greatness that we possess, in our geo- 
graphical position, our internal resources, our historical remi- 
niscences, our educational facilities, our form and system of 
government, and our physical and intellectual powers, what 
shall arrest the great work of making this favored land the 
commercial centre of the world? Whence shall come the fatal 
stroke to destroy those energies, yet in vigorous action, which 
have brought us so far on the highway of national prosperity ? 
The evil genii, the canker-worm, and the slow poison that 
threaten us, are not to be found in other lands, nor in the 
reigning dynasties of kingdoms and empires. Our enemies 
are within our own borders. In the full confidence of youth- 
ful vigor, we neglect the teachings of experience, and it is 
only when the chastisements of the hard schoolmaster fall 
heavily upon us, that we consent to learn. 

The present century has already witnessed in the commer- 
cial nations the discovery and development of steam navigation 
on rivers, oceans, and canals; land-transit by steam ; tele- 
graphing by electro-magnetism ; and a host of minor improve- 
ments tending to accelerate the progress of civilization ; while 
in the discovery of gold the demands of commerce for the 
means of a more general exchange of products between the 
nations have been supplied. Obviously the future is to witness 
a more general intercourse among the nations, and conse- 
quently a moral and political improvement in those countries 
which are to be brought into intimate commercial relations 
with the great maritime powers of the civilized world, by the 
irresistible attraction of self-interest. What principles of gov- 
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ernment, of morals, and of civilization are to triumph in 
these approaching revolutions, the history of the past — the 
history of those eventful periods which followed the full out- 
pouring of the precious metals upon Europe after the discov- 
ery of America — has long since told us. We need no inter- 
preter of annals so clear and explicit. Commerce is the lever 
of the world’s progress. Governments may or may not seek 
its peaceful and humanizing influences, by granting it that 
free scope which is best adapted to promote the active employ- 
ment of every function in society. It matters little so far as 
the ultimate result is concerned; for man everywhere will 
soon find himself endowed with increased resources and en- 
ergies. 

It is the standing reproach of our commercial life, that it 
involves more intellectual suffering, from violent fluctuations 
and revulsions, than any other pursuit. With all our recu- 
perative powers, there is a vast waste of life among us as a peo- 
ple, growing out of our financial disasters. Witness the fact, 
stated to be derived from accurate statistics, that, ** among one 
hundred merchants and traders, not more than three ever 
acquire independence.” Add to this the other fact, also de- 
duced from trustworthy records, that commercial and financial 
revulsions produce excessive mortality among business men in 
maritime cities. Here we have the cause and the effect. Mean- 
while we have not the statistical data of the still severer calam- 
ities which ensue to widows and orphans. 

Surely there is some radical error in our system, else why 
these disastrous crises in the trading, commercial, and finan- 
cial affairs of the country, by which calamities are multiplied 
and misfortunes entailed? Were we living in some volcanic 
region, where the earth in her violent convulsions overwhelms 
life and property in one common ruin, we should have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing the cause of the terrible misfor- 
tunes that from time to time befell us. But here, where all 
nature is propitious to life, health, and wealth, in the midst of 
plenty, blessed with peace, enjoying every bounty which a be- 
neficent Providence can bestow, and living under laws of our 
own making, to be suddenly and unexpectedly hurled into 
distress and misfortune, without stopping to inquire the cause 
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or to seek a remedy which shall, if possible, prevent a re- 
currence of such calamitous visitations, is neither creditable 
to our intelligence, nor just to those who are erelong to fill 
the responsible positions in society of which we are now the 
occupants. If these revulsions involved only the ruin of 
merchants and traders, then there would be less cause for 
state or national sympathy. But it is not so. We are all 
mutually dependent. No portion of the community, no sec- 
tion of the Union, can be plunged into affliction, without 
involving all other portions and sections of the great body 
politic. It becomes us all, then, to investigate earnestly the 
principles upon which we have established our mercantile and 
financial systems, to ascertain where the evil lies, if by any 
possibility we can find it. 

We all know that labor is the foundation of wealth. Our 
strong arms, rugged frames, and active minds are the means 
which Providence has placed in our possession to obtain the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life ; and it is by labor, whether 
of the head or the hands, that the material wealth of society is 
produced, preserved, accumulated, distributed, or exchanged. 
If intelligence and industry be active, —if physical and men- 
tal ability be well and profitably employed, — wealth flows into 
and throughout the commonwealth in a steady and uniform 
stream. It is only when labor or productive industry is par- 
alyzed by famine or war, that a well-regulated system fails to 
secure an equitable distribution of wealth among an indus- 
trious and intelligent people, occupying a salubrious and fruit- 
ful region of the earth. If this distribution be defeated, and 
calamities arise, then there must be some grievous defect in 
the prevailing system. What is this defect? In one of the 
publications under review, it is traced to our vicious system of 
banking, or currency. The revulsion of 1857 gave rise to 
prolonged discussions of the currency question, and in our 
number for January, 1858, we reproduced the views which 
had been published by “ A Merchant of Boston,” in his work 
on “ Currency or Money.” There were other writers pursuing 
the same line of investigation, not exactly in the same path, 
although guided by similar views of what constitutes a sound 
currency. By these writers opinions were promulgated that 
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attracted attention, particularly among persons in New York 
who had long been eminent for financial skill. Among the re- 
sults of this interest was a series of weekly meetings during 
the ensuing summer, in the Mercantile Library Rooms, attended 
not only by residents of New York, but also by gentlemen from 
Boston, Salem, Louisville, Lexington, and other cities. From 
these meetings emanated “ A Report on the Currency,” in which 
we have a clear and thorough exposition of the influence exerted 
upon the currency by bank deposits. Hon. George Opdyke, 
of New York, was chairman of the committee which made the 
report. The late Albert Gallatin explained the action of de- 
posits, in his work on the Currency and Banking, as early as 
1830. Lloyd Jones (now Lord Overstone) gave publicity to 
his views on the same subject about the year 1837. In this 
country there has always been a disposition to limit the power 
of discount by legislation. Yet the fact that an inflation of 
the currency may arise from irregularities in discount bank- 
ing, quite as disastrous in its tendencies as an inflation from 
excessive issues of a circulating paper medium, seems to have 
been either overlooked or ignored in the Bank Reform Act 
which Sir Robert Peel carried through Parliament in 1844. 
Next to the origin of wealth, the inquiry which most inter- 
ests us is with regard to the means used to distribute, with 
uniform equity, among all classes, the wealth which labor pro- 
duces, which means should be so regulated as to secure to 
labor such sure and liberal compensation as shall preserve its 
energies and satisfactorily reward its toil. Our machinery for 
this purpose is, it must be confessed, as full of defects and im- 
perfections as man himself; but we cannot afford to destroy 
it, for the whole fabric of society rests upon it, and our only 
hope is in regulating, repairing, improving, and adjusting its 
various portions with judicious care. The world recognizes 
only the precious metals as a common measure of value or 
price among nations, and in proportion as the quantity of this 
money in use is increased or diminished throughout the world, 
prices rise or fall, other things being in a normal condition. 
So in a state or nation, with an increase of money or currency 
prices rise ; with its decrease, they fall. If every nation could 
transact its business with a currency peculiar to itself, pieces 
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of soap might be used for money, as was the custom in Cali- 
fornia before the discovery of gold. But all nations being 
intimately associated in commercial relations, each is forced to 
use the precious metals in dealing or settling balances with 
every other. Hence it is that no civilized people is able to 
dispense with the metals in local or internal trade; and al- 
though paper be used as a substitute, the quantity of metals 
in circulation determines finally the prices of all commodities, 
unless restrained by the power of the law or the customs of 
society. If law and custom consent to the use of paper money 
in a nation, that becomes as powerful in its influence upon 
home prices as actual money. With the increase or de- 
crease of paper money or currency, prices rise or fall in the 
same way that they would if the currency were increased or 
diminished by an equal volume of gold coin. But, in the case 
of coin, the measure of price can be increased only by labor, 
the producer of all wealth; and in adding to the stock of coin, 
a nation augments its real capital. Paper money, on the con- 
trary, may be increased without labor or capital, and in its 
issue, as a measure of price, it creates price without value. 
In adding coin to the currency, we accumulate wealth ; by 
adding paper money to it, we create bankruptcy; for, such 
currency being generally based in part upon coin, or profess 
ing to be redeemable in coin, when an adverse turn in the 
foreign exchanges calls for a withdrawal of a portion of the 
coin to settle balances of trade due to other nations, every 
dollar which the banks call in helps to undermine the basis of 
the prices of estates and chattels which had been relied upon 
for the payment of debts. It is the result of careful caleula- 
tion, that, in the present state of our monetary system, every 
dollar of paper issued or discounted upon as currency creates 
ten dollars of price without value; and if this be the case, it 
is easy to account for the alarming fluctuations of prices 
which so often occur in our mercantile world. But if it be in 
the creation of price without value that the cause of our re- 
vulsions is to be sought, the recognition of this cause should 
be made to strike at the foundation of credit currencies; for 
we take it to be a settled principle of good government, that 
legislation cannot permit the extension of an evil which tends 
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directly to the production of bankruptcy in every occupation 
of life; and although we may not be able to effect a speedy 
cure, we can arrest the progress of the economical disease by 
the adoption of measures which shall confine it at least within 
its present limits, and thus prepare the way for the gradual 
application of sound remedies. 

Perhaps there is no interest more intimately connected with 
our monetary institutions, so far as they influence the measure 
of price, than that portion of our domestic industry which is 
engaged in the manufacture of commodities for home con- 
sumption or export, and which contributes so largely to our 
domestic and foreign commercial enterprises. If it be true 
that the volume of the currency determines the prices of com- 
modities, then it follows that a paper currency, which may be 
expanded ad libitum, can rapidly increase prices to an extent 
which may drive our manufactures (because of the enhanced 
cost of production) out of both domestic and foreign markets. 
We are in direct competition with manufacturing communi- 
ties that have the protection of currencies which exert upon 
the cost of production an influence directly opposite to that 
which our system exerts. Their currency is uniform, upon a 
basis which nearly corresponds with the fluctuations that 
would take place if it were composed wholly of the precious 
metals; ours, on the contrary, is subject to the most extraor- 
dinary contractions and expansions, which “ make a lottery of 
all private property.”” Hence it has resulted that our home 
manufacturers, lacking that uniform measure of price so in- 
dispensable to permanent success in occupations which involve 
large investments of capital, have not been employed as profit- 
ably and advantageously as they might have ‘been under a 
more stable currency. Commerce and agriculture share in 
the consequences, so far as their interests are identified with 
increased production and a uniformly prosperous condition of 
all sections of the Union. When we increase our prices above 
other nations, what we buy costs us our prices, while what we 
sell returns us only their low prices. We buy dear and sell 
cheap. There are natural causes always in operation to pro- 
duce fluctuations in prices, and these cannot be avoided. They 
may arise from variations in the crops, as well as from the 
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changes that occur in the volume of the precious metals. 
But when we add to these the influence of an artificial meas- 
ure of price, of great volume and vast power, we inflict griev- 
ous embarrassments upon all our interests. Among the rem- 
edies proposed by the New York report are the following : — 


“To recapitulate the measures recommended. They are, — 

“ First. That the banking laws of this State be so amended that no 
bank shall hereafter be permitted to extend its loans, discounts, and 
other investments beyend an amount equal to the sum of its capital, 
half its capital and the specie in its vaults; nor shall it be permitted to 
let its specie at any time fall below twenty per cent of its immediate 
liabilities, exclusive of its circulating notes. That banks hereafter to 
be organized under the banking laws of this State also be required, be- 
fore commencing business, to have their entire capital paid up in full in 
specie ; and that all banks be hereafter prohibited from making loans, 
either directly or indirectly, on their own stock. 

“ Second. That all laws against usury be repealed. 

“ Third. That the circulation of all bank-notes of a less denomina- 
tion than ten dollars be suppressed by means of a tax or stamp duty 
to be levied by Congress. 

“ Fourth. That the government of the United States, through its 
different treasuries, receive gold from the people, and issue receipts or 
certificates of deposit therefor, in sums of not less than one hundred 
dollars. 

“These four measures constitute the system of reform your com- 
mittee venture to recommend. They have pointed out the necessity 
and propriety of each under the proper heads. They may here add 
their belief, that the adoption of the entire series would be likely to 
so elevate the character of our currency as to make it the best extant, 
instead of being about the worst, as it now unquestionably is. It would 
render our currency better than that of Great Britain, because the re- 
straints which she has placed upon her banks do not embrace deposits. 
Sir Robert Peel's bill has made this fatal omission, and is thus ren- 
dered of little practical value. Its limitation of the movements of 
the Bank of England applies only to the circulation, requiring all that 
is issued in excess of £14,000,000 to represent an equal amount of 
coin in its vaults; but leaving it, and all other banks in the United 
Kingdom, including the private bankers and discount houses, free to 
transmute debt into currency, by loaning their credit to whatever ex- 
tent their inclination and ability may dictate. They had abused this 
privilege, prior to the crisis of last year, to a much greater extent than 
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even our own banks. In other words, their currency was much more 
inflated than ours. This assertion will surprise many, but it is, never- 
theless, strictly true. And had not the government wisely come for- 
ward and authorized the bank to violate its charter, by increasing its 
issues regardless of the specie in its vaults, and thus breaking the 
force of the reaction and panic before they reached their culminating 
point, as they were permitted to do here, the whole debtor class in 
that kingdom would have been involved in hopeless bankruptcy. As it 
was, they suffered more than we did. There were, perhaps, less of 
suspended debts there, but vastly more of actual insolvency. 

“The banking system of France is liable to the same objection. Its 
discounts are not subject to any legal restraints whatever, nor is its cir- 
culation as well guarded as that of the Bank of England. But the 
commerce of that nation was less seriously affected by the crisis than 
was that of Great Britain or the United States, because it is prose- 
cuted on the principle of cash payments or very short credits. 

“ But to return to the measures of reform here recommended. Why 
should they not be adopted and moulded into laws? Sound views of 
public policy and a due regard for the general welfare alike demand it. 
From what quarter may we anticipate objections? Surely not from 
any well-managed bank, for the proposed measures will not lessen its 
average profits, while they will add greatly to the security of its busi- 
ness. And if well-grounded objections cannot come from this quarter, 
they cannot come at all, for their adoption would greatly benefit every 
other interest.” 


The arguments by which these measures are supported em- 
brace an appeal to the general government, as having power 
over the whole question of the currency. This view of the con- 
stitutional power of government was entertained in our early 
history. But the power of the States to establish banks, and 
thus to create currency, has been sustained by the decisions of 
the United States courts. The views of the committee imply a 
doubt of the constitutionality of these decisions. As to the sup- 
pression of small notes, of course no one State could do this ef- 
fectually, even within its own limits, so long as a neighboring 
State permitted their issue. As to the opening of the treasury 
to deposits of gold, this is doubtless within the power of the 
government ; its expediency, however, involves serious consid- 
erations. Of the other measures—a limitation of the bank dis- 
counts, and the requirement of a reserve of coin — the States 
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have cognizance. Inflation may still be effected through an 
increase of bank capital and circulation; but the committee 
no doubt concluded that they had gone far enough for the 
present in their efforts toward reform. On the question of a 
repeal of the usury laws, it is justly observed, that, since they 
have been repealed by the principal commercial nations with 
which we hold intimate relations, we are liable to have our 
capital drained away from us whenever those nations please 
to offer a higher rate of interest than our banks are permitted 
to take ; and thus we may, in great emergencies, be forced to 
experience serious embarrassments from the operation of these 
laws. 

In framing the Constitution, it was unquestionably the in- 
tention to confer upon the general government full power over 
the current money of the Union. To regulate measures of 
capacity, time, and length, as well as standards of weight, is 
among the powers conferred upon every civilized government, 
and closely analogous to this power is the regulation of money 
or the measure of prices. The power of regulating the cur- 
rency has been exercised twice by the general government, in 
the establishment of national banks. And, in the absence of 
any regulating power, it is evident from past experience that 
we shall continue, as a nation, to suffer from the financial 
disease of alternate plethora and collapse, very much in the 
same way in which the human frame suffers from intermittent 
fever. 

In the national effort which we have made to obtain a reg- 
ulating power through the establishment by the government 
of an independent treasury system, we have to some extent 
been disappointed, not from defects in the working of the 
system itself, but from the unwillingness or neglect of the 
States, cities, and great corporations to extend the same prin- 
ciple to their own financial affairs, and thus to make it gen- 
eral. A financier in New York suggests that bullion banks be 
established by private capitalists in the principal mercantile 
cities. If such institutions should become the depositories of 
States, cities, savings banks, trust companies, executors, and 
trustees, a large amount of funds, now lodged in banks merely 
for safe-keeping, could no longer be used to swell the currency 
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through the instrumentality of discounts. We need not dwell 
upon the vast influence which the wide-extended application 
of this system would exert upon the currency. The mere 
suggestion of the idea as a practicable measure, which has 
been favorably received by many experienced merchants, who 
express their willingness to try the experiment, is full of ad- 
monition to every interest identified with existing systems of 
banking. May we not, then, appeal to the self-interest of the 
banks themselves, in behalf of sounder principles and more 
conservative management ? 

What the banks can do in this behalf we see evinced in 
the Bank of Mutual Redemption at Boston, and the Clearing- 
House at New York. These, we are aware, pretend to noth- 
ing more than the management of the exchanges, or the settle- 
ment of balances. But there is the germ of something more 
in the New York Clearing-House, which might be made to 
grow into a State or national self-regulating power, under the 
immediate direction and control of the banks themselves. At 
present, however, great and efficient as the management of the 
New York Clearing-House unquestionably is, the system is too 
feeble for the purpose of restraint and regulation. True, it 
governs inflation and contraction to a certain extent ; but the 
power of inflation in 1857 reached the point of suspension, 
and although a small number of conservative presidents could 
have gone out of the Clearing-House, and maintained specie 
payments through the whole crisis, they yielded, perhaps as 
much from sympathy with the misfortunes of others as from a 
conviction that the interests of the whole country would be 
sacrificed or placed in jeopardy if they did not make a sacri- 
fice of their own preferences. But the worst results of this 
suspension were prevented ; for the judges of the Supreme 
Court interfered, extra-judicially, and conveyed all the great 
interests of the Commonwealth safely away from the doom 
which the constitutional provision, that bank-suspension is 
legal death, had pronounced. If the judges had not inter- 
fered, as was justly remarked by a distinguished New York 
merchant, the property of the whole city would have passed 
into the hands of a few men. In fact, the State of New 
York was on the brink of revolution, when the judicial power, 
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flinging itself headlong under the wheels of the advancing 
Juggernaut of popular commotion, prevented the destruction 
of law and order, quelled the storm, and insured peace 
throughout the Commonwealth. The Legislature, meeting a 
few weeks after this event, passed rapidly through both houses, 
with a silence ominous of deep feeling, an act calling a con- 
vention to revise the Constitution. That act was submit- 
ted to the people in November, 1858, and rejected. This in- 
dorsement of the Constitution as it is by the highest authority 
of the State, leaves no room for cavil or delay. The duty of 
the New York banks is plain, and their true interests have 
doubtless been consulted by the authors of “ A Report on the 
Currency.” Other States must prepare to meet the question ; 
for if New York plants herself immovably on the basis of spe- 
cie payments, her controlling influence, from the magnitude 
of her business, will explode every paper inflation that is un- 
dertaken by neighboring States. But if New York were not 
about to reform, sound policy demands that each State, for the 
sake of its own best interests and the common weal, should 
endeavor to control that fluctuating measure of price which 
unsettles all occupations. 

This subject of the measure of price, which has also been 
brought forward in a message of Governor Banks, in our own 
State, we ask leave to elucidate still further. We will suppose 
the money of the country, in paper and specie, to be five hun- 
dred millions, and the assessed valuation or price of all prop- 
erty of every kind to be five thousand millions. The theory 
under consideration is, that, if we reduce the currency one 
half, we shall also reduce the valuation or price of all our 
property one half, and vice versa. Increasing currency or 
money increases prices or valuations of property ; and as paper 
money can be made and issued without the outlay of capital 
and labor by which metallic money is produced, the paper 
money creates prices without producing any real values to 
represent such prices, and these factitious prices are cancelled 
in the revulsion which takes place when the precious metals 
become the only measure of price. This theory seems to find 
strong proof in the following statement, in round numbers, of 
the condition of all the banks in the Union. 
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1837. 1843. 1851. 1856. 
Loans and discounts, $ 525,000,000 $ 254,000,000 $ 413,000,000 $ 634,000,000 
Specie, 37,000,000 33,000,000 48,000,000 59,000,000 
Circulation, 149,000,000 58,000,000 155,000,000 195,000,000 
Deposits, 127,000,000 56,000,000 128,000,000 212,000,000 


Circulation and deposits, 286,000,000 114,000,000 407,000,000 


The New York Currency Committee assume the ability of 
the banks to create deposits as well as circulation by the power 
of discounting, and that committee also include in the volume 
of the currency, or measure of price, both deposits and circu- 
lation. That which had been generally accepted as true, half 
a century ago, was, that the measure of price consisted prin- 
cipally of the money circulating from hand to hand; but in 
the case of institutions such as the New York banks, almost 
wholly banks of discount and deposit, the inscriptions of credit 
on their books, called deposits, are checked against, and thus 
circulated, nearly to their full extent, as if they were passing 
from hand to hand like bank-notes. Circulation has ceased to 
be a prominent object with the banks of that city, since book- 
credits are found to answer all the purposes of bank-notes. 

In 1843, as shown above, the circulation of all the banks 
had fallen ninety-one millions within six years, and the insol- 
vency which resulted from the coincident revulsion was re- 
turned by the United States Courts of Bankruptcy at about 
four hundred millions. We incline to the opinion, that, in 
endeavoring to arrive at a true estimate of what constitutes 
the real measure of prices for the whole country, without ques- 
tioning the correctness of the opinion which the currency com- 
mittee express as to the deposits of the New York city banks 
being currency, we ought not to add the entire amount of the 
deposits to the notes in circulation. Yet in the case of the 
revulsion of 1837, if every dollar of deposits and circulation 
cancelled had been represented by ten dollars of fall in prices, 
the whole reduction of prices throughout the Union would 
have been seventeen hundred and twenty millions, and this is 
probably nearer the actual fact than would be the estimate of 
seven hundred and ten millions deduced from the reduction 
of seventy-one millions in the circulation ; for if the Courts of 
Bankruptcy acted upon four hundred millions of insolvency, 
it is reasonable to estimate the universal reduction of prices 
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throughout the country at more than a thousand millions, 
there being a vast amount of insolvencies not passed upon 
by the tribunals. 

The cancelling of prices, from the revulsion of 1857, may be 
estimated at very much less than that from the revulsion of 
1837, as the former occurred at a time when prices were as- 
cending under the influence of augmented supplies of gold 
circulating among the people, this gold constituting a real 
measure, which prevented the destruction of the paper measure 
from exerting its whole power. During 1858 prices of many 
commodities fell at specie-paying localities about one third 
below the prices of 1857; and assuming this fall as a basis of 
calculation, if the banks in all sections had resumed specie 
payments with those of New York, the bank circulation would 
have sunk from one hundred and ninety millions in 1856, to 
one hundred and thirty millions in 1858, and the deposits from 
two hundred and twelve millions to one hundred and fifty-two 
millions. But the gold hoarded by the people, estimated at 
nearly two hundred millions, began to come from its hiding- 
places as soon as the panic subsided, and this process still con- 
tinues. Without it, reasoning from the data we have cited, 
the destruction of price, if al! the banks had resumed specie 
payment together, would have been about thirteen hundred 
and sixty millions, and the coincident bankruptcies of large 
estates not less than three hundred and forty millions. With 
this process, and with continued supplies from California, the 
force of the revulsion has been much reduced, although the 
entire volume of bankruptcy, including estates both large and 
small, has been estimated at eight hundred millions, or a little 
less than one half the sum total of the destruction of price that 
occurred within the six years following the revulsion of 1837. 
Yet the intensity of mental suffering in some localities in 1857 
doubtless exceeded the distress that prevailed anywhere in 
1837. 

There being now an abundant supply of gold, prices are 
everywhere increasing, or, more correctly speaking, gold is 
falling in price. We have, therefore, a most favorable oppor- 
tunity to place our financial affairs upon a more enlarged 
metallic basis, and if those who have the power do not consent 
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to do this, there is an evident determination among the people 
to do it for themselves. Gold, it is true, cannot prevent re- 
vulsion, but being more uniform in its movements than mere 
paper, our interests would no doubt be greatly promoted by 
making it the regulator of our monetary systems. 


Art. IV.— Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
1855-1858, with Accompanying Documents. 


Tue improvement of the Indian tribes in the territory of the 
United States is a subject which appeals at once to the philan- 
thropy and the statesmanship of the country. But the public 
mind slights it. We venture at this time to submit a few re- 
marks in regard to the civilization of the Indians, and hope 
that, if they are of any worth, they may seasonably result in 
some practical good. 

In the first place, it will be interesting to glance at the politi- 
cal condition of the Indians, our authority being the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States and the opinions of 
the Attorneys-General. The Indian tribes are considered, not 
as foreign nations, but as domestic dependent nations. Chief 
Justice Marshall says of them : — 

“ Their relation to the United States resembles that of a ward to his 
guardian. They look to our government for protection ; rely upon its 
kindness and its power; appeal to it for relief to their wants ; and ad- 
dress the President as their Great Father. They and their country are 
considered by foreign nations, as well as by ourselves, as being so com- 
pletely under the sovereignty and dominion of the United States, that 
any attempt to acquire their lands, or to form a political connection with 
them, would be considered by all as an invasion of our territory, and an 
act of hostility.” 


They have a possessory title to the lands they occupy, subject 
to the sovereign title existing in the government by right of 
discovery. But that title is considered as sacred as a title in 
fee simple, until it is extinguished by voluntary cession to the 
United States. Within their territory they can make laws for 
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their own government; but for acts done to our citizens in 
their territory they are answerable to our laws. They are not 
citizens, and cannot be naturalized under the general natural- 
ization laws ; neither are they capable of obtaining the public 
lands of the United States by pre-emption. We treat with 
them ostensibly as if they had the attributes of sovereignty ; 
and yet they are virtually subjects. Our relations with them 
are peculiar, and such as are not known in the laws of nations. 
They resemble in some respects relations which existed under 
the patriarchal institutions of antiquity, and the best idea of 
which is perhaps conveyed in the common phrase of “ our red 
children.” * It may be further remarked, that Congress has 
declared that “all executory contracts made and entered into 
by any Indian for the payment of money, or goods, shall be 
deemed and held to be null and void, and of no binding effect 
whatsoever.” 

Of course the status of some tribes has been changed by 
treaty stipulations, as in the case of the Stockbridge Indians 
and the Wyandotts, who have been invested with citizenship. 

It is estimated that there are now within the United States 
about one hundred different tribes or bands of Indians, exclu- 
sive of the remnants in the New England States, numbering 
in the aggregate from 320,000 to 350,000 souls. Of these 
there were in 1854 thirty-nine tribes, numbering 46,355, which 
received annuity payments from the government under treaties. 
The amount paid to them that year was $680,000, which gave 
the average of $14.66 for each Indian. Allowing five persons 
to a family, each family would on an average have received. 
$73.30. The Secretary of the Treasury stated in his Report 
for 1856, that in addition to the public debt “there is due 
under treaties with various Indian tribes, payable on time, the 
sum of $ 21,066,501.36.” This, he stated, arose out of the ex- 
tinction of the Indian possessory title to the public lands, and 
is a charge on the annual sales. The estimate of annual ex- 
penses of the Indian department for 1856 was $ 2,593,483.88. 
The army proper may almost be charged to our Indian expen- 


* See Cherokee Nation v. State of Georgia, 5 Pet. Rep. 1; Worcester v. State of 
Georgia, 6 Pet. 515; Johnson v. Mackintosh, 8 Wheat. 543; Opinions of Attorneys- 
General, I. 465, 645; IL 402; VI. 49; VII. 746. 
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diture ; and the army estimate for the same year was more 
than twelve millions of dollars. Then there are to be con- 
sidered various additional expenditures annually incurred on 
account of Indian troubles. For instance, a commission began 
in 1856, and sat more than a year, to “ascertain the sum of 
money fairly due to the volunteers of Oregon and Washington 
Territories for their services in the Indian wars which threat- 
ened to lay waste those Territories.” And the Secretary of 
War informs us in his Report for 1857, that “the amount 
ascertained to be due is a very large one.” In the Indian 
Deficiency Act of 1858, $200,000 were appropriated “ for re- 
storing and maintaining, by peaceable measures, friendly rela- 
tions with the Indian tribes in Oregon Territory,” and $20,000 
to defray the expense of the several expeditions against Ink-pa- 
du-tah’s band which committed the atrocities at Spirit Lake in 
Iowa. From these figures and items, cited at random, a general 
idea may be conveyed of the great expense the United States 
incur in respect to the Indians ; and we will hereafter show 
the disproportion between this expense and the good that 
ensues. 

The character of the Indians and their capability of civiliza- 
tion are hardly yet, we think, understood and appreciated. 
When, in 1824, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions memorialized Congress on the subject of 
Indian civilization, they were met with the assertion, first, 
that their project was impracticable; and, secondly, that, if 
carried out, it would destroy our valuable fur-trade! Public 
opinion has advanced since that time ; but it is still a common 
opinion, that there are such inherent obstacles in the Indian’s 
character that he cannot become a peaceable, industrious, and 
humane citizen. He is thought to be untamable. But, in 
fact, the main reason why the race has not advanced more is 
their ignorance. They have been ignorant of government ; 
with no law except that of retaliation ; and subject to no re- 
straint except what might now and then be enforced by the 
genius and adroitness of a chief. In war they have exhibited 
no great capacity. In no instance have they planned and car- 
ried on a campaign with comprehensive skill, or with enterprise 
adequate to final success. Even the conspiracy of Pontiac, — 
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rescued from oblivion by a classic pen, —and the wars of the 
Six Nations, will bear us out in this remark. As their exploits 
have been characterized by wild ferocity, so their success has 
been the result of treachery. The disposition to take advan- 
tage by cheating or duplicity has always been a characteristic 
of an ignorant race. Thus, with the Indian it is a feat worthy 
of boasting, if he can fall on his enemy unawares ; and it is a 
rare triumph indeed, if he can, by stealth, take a scalp and 
incur no danger. The case is the same as in ancient Crete, 
where, we are told, even theft was regarded as lawful when 
performed with skill. Quacks, indeed, have imposed on the 
public by vending so-called Indian medicines ; but the Indians 
are sadly deficient in the healing art. Except for wounds, to 
cure which they have some vulnerary salve, they rely in sick- 
ness upon conjuration and necromancy; and how vain these 
remedies are, the ravages of disease among them have too often 
shown. In the domestic arts their knowledge is confined to 
the most simple tools and works. Their only successful man- 
ufactures are of beads and skins, except that among the Nava- 
joes of New Mexico blankets of a very excellent quality are 
made. 

There are other circumstances besides their ignorance which 
have contributed to their abject state. Their isolated condition 
and the smallness of their numbers have precluded the mutual 
intercourse, imitation, and rivalry which have been powerful 
aids to civilization in more populous states. Furthermore, 
their peculiar habits have held them back in barbarism. Their 
education, if it can be so termed, has kept them in intellectual 
nonage. The traditional stories and songs rehearsed in their 
wigwams celebrate the achievements, in war, of their ances- 
tors. They learn to revere the memory and to emulate the 
example of him who has performed the most remarkable ath- 
letic feat, suffered the greatest exposure, or taken the largest 
number of scalps. They also aspire to oratory, and, while they 
are guiltless of the rhetorical atrocities often put into their lips 
by historians and novelists, their short, popular harangues are 
not without a certain rude eloquence. But manual toil they 
have not been taught to honor. *“ Labor to them,” say Messrs. 
Cass and Clarke in their communication to the War Depart- 
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ment in 1829, “is a disgraceful employment ; and this senti- 
ment, the cause or the consequence of their idleness and 
improvidence, encourages their attachment to war and hunt- 
ing, the only occupations to which a warrior devotes himself.” 
There is also equal truth in the following statement of the 
Commissioner, (Mr. Manypenny,) in his Report for 1856 : — 


“As a man he [the Indian] has his joys and sorrows. His love for 
his offspring is intense. In his friendships he is steadfast and true, and 
will never be the first to break faith. His courage is undoubted, his 
perception quick, and his memory of the highest order. His judgment 
is defective, but by proper training and discipline his intellectual powers 
are susceptible of culture, and can be elevated to a fair standard. He 
can be taught the arts of peace, and is by no means inapt in learning to 
handle agricultural and mechanical implements, and applying them to 
their appropriate uses.” — p. 22. 

Undoubtedly the Indian is intensely fond of his offspring, and 
especially of his male children. But how is it with his wife, 
or wives (for the more he has, the greater man is he)? The 
wife is compelled to do the drudgery of the manége, and is 
looked upon as immeasurably her lord’s inferior. She is not 
even so far elevated as among the Oriental tribes, where 
woman is 

“ A toy for dotards’ play, 
To wear but till the gilding frets away.” 

This accounts in great part for the uncivilized condition which 
it indicates. “ All great men,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
“have had able mothers.” Surely no race or tribe of men, 
born of mindless and degraded women, was ever known to be 
enlightened. The most important part of a man’s education 
is derived from the instruction and moral influence of his 
mother ; and before we can succeed in elevating the Indians 
to a fair standard, we must reform their domestic habits, and 
let the light of knowledge and religion shine in upon the hearts 
of their timid and benighted women. 

Notwithstanding the excessive pride of the Indians, and their 
contempt for labor, they are ever ready to admit their poverty, 
and accept with strange satisfaction whatever charity bestows 
on them, be it a repast at the second table, a piece of tobacco, 
or an old garment. This admission of poverty will be noticed 
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in the following report of a dialogue, which took place at Wash- 
ington two years ago, between the President and delegations of 
the Pawnee, Ponca, and Pottawatomie tribes. 


“The meeting took place in the favorite east room of the White 
House, in the presence of a large number of interested spectators. 

“The President, after the Indians had been separately introduced to 
him, said :— 

“*T am very glad to see you here, my children of the Far West. I 
have ever felt a deep interest in your welfare. You have come a great 
way to see me, and I give you a cordial welcome, and should be glad if 
you should explain to me what you desire me to do for you, and I 
should be glad to hear your suggestions.’ 

“ The President’s remarks received frequent marks of approval from 
the Indians. 

“ La-sharo-larl-a-oo, or the ‘Big Chief of the Pawnee delegation, 
spoke as follows : — 

“* My Grand Father, I have come a long ways to see you to-day ; and 
T am glad as well as you are. We would like to see you make haste 
and give us what is promised in the treaty, so that we may not be poor. 
I am very glad to see you in the situation that you are,— to see your 
fine dwelling-house, and that you are not poor. I do not think we will 
be poor and you will be the cause of it. Iam in a hurry to get back 
and tell the news that we will not be poor.’ 

“ Na-sharo-ce-ted-a-co, also of the Pawnees, came forward, and spoke 
as follows :— 

“*Since I have seen you, I think I will not be poor hereafter. I 
come here to-day, and look about and see your splendid mansion, and it 
surprises me; but still I know a white man can do anything and make 
anything, and I hope we will be put in the way to do these things, and 
not be poor. I hope you will take pity on us that we may not be poor, 
and may get all that is promised in the treaty.’ 

“ Na-hock-tara-wa-sharo, also of the Pawnees, was the next speaker, 
as follows : — 

“*T am a young man, — not quite a man, for you can see my naked 
skin, which is smooth, —and I hope you will take pity on me. I have 
the prospect of being made a white man if Iam spared. It makes me 
have a big heart to-day to see you, and I think I will not be poor here- 
after.’ 

“ Wae-gah-sah-pi, or * The Whip,’ a chief of the Ponca tribe, said : — 

“*My Grand Father, I call you Grand Father for no other reason 
than this: God made me of one color and you of another; but God 
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was partial to you, and made you of a better color. You came into 
existence, and so did I. It was the will of the Great Spirit that we 
both came into existence. We have never had a chance to see our 
Grand Father until this time, and I am very glad you asked me to visit 
you. It was the will of the Great Spirit that made you more power- 
ful than me; it was the will of the Great Spirit that you should take 
this land from us,— this land that you stand on to-day belongs to me. 
You are a man, my Grand Father, and so am I. Everything that you 
have made, Grand Father, is worthy of attention, — is worthy of looking 
at. There is one thing that attracts the eye more than anything else, 
and I hope you will give me plenty of it,—- money! We want money, 
my Grand Father. With it we can get anything we want. We do not 
want goods; but if you give us money, we ean buy what we please, and 
it lasts longer. My Grand Father, we want all the tools of the white 
men. We want the blacksmiths, the farmers, the millers, &c. to live 
with us, and hope you will open your heart to us to-day. My Father, I 
do not speak from the end of my tongue ; it comes from the bottom of 
my heart, and I hope that what you say will come from the bottom of 
your heart.’ 

“ Me-she-ke-ah, of the Pottawatomie Indians, said : — 

“*For years past you have been advising our ptople to reform, and 
to assume other habits from what they had before, and to give them- 
selves to work and imitate the white people. This ggas been your ad- 
vice to us for years past. Prosperity has been with you. We wish 
prosperity to live with our people. We have come with the full inten- 
tion of getting those things which are within treaty stipulations, to 
enable us to go on with our work. Tam going to lay down my gun, 
and pursue something else for a livelihood.’ ” 


The President, in his reply to these speeches, gave them 
some sensible advice : — 


“*T am glad to see you all on this bright and beautiful day, and 
hope the Great Spirit is smiling on our meeting, and that henceforth 
this meeting may be the sign of peace between the red children and the 
white children and the Great Spirit above. 

“* Why is it that our red brethren are poor? I will tell them how 
to become rich. They will always be poor while they live by the chase 
and make war upon each other,— whilst they live in this way they 
must be poor. The white men are rich because they work, because 
they plough the soil, and sow the rain, and reap the harvest, and live 
in their own houses. If the Ino.us will follow their example they 
will be rich too, because the Great Spirit looks down with the same 
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kindness upon his red and his white children ; for they are all brethren, 
and without work no man can become rich. 

“*It is my desire that my red children should have separate houses 
of their own ; that they should have their own land in their own place ; 
that their young men should learn the useful trades of blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and millers, and have all the comforts of the white man; 
and whenever they shall do this—and they have it in their power to 
do it —I will always protect them in it. 

“*T have one request to make of my children of the Pawnee and 
the Ponca tribes, and if it is granted it will make me very happy, and 
I will feel that their Great Father and my Great Father will approve of 
the deed. I understand that these tribes — both brave men, all brave 
men — have been at war; and whilst they are at war with each other 
they can never improve their condition; and I pray that the Great 
Spirit may at this moment appear before me ; and, I being a party to 
it, I hope that he may cause them to make peace and shake hands with 
me, and shake hands with each other in token of perpetual peace 
among each other.’ 

“The President at this point stretched out both his hands, and invited 
the representatives of the Pawnee and Ponca tribes to make peace, 
which they most willingly did; and a more hearty shaking of hands or 
more satisfied body of Indians cannot readily be conceived. At the 
conclusion of this part of the ceremony, the President said : — 

“*T hope this peace will last as long as the sun shines and the rivers 
run.’ ” 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that all the efforts of 
the government and of private philanthropy have thus far 
availed but little towards civilizing the Indians. The wild 
tribes that have been left to their own resources are probably 
better clothed and fed, and altogether more creditable mem- 
bers of the human family, than the majority of those which, by 
treaty stipulations, have come under the direct influence of 
the government. The latter have received enough aid to 
make them dependent, to relax their vigor, and hasten their 
decay. They are not wholly exempt from our authority, and 
yet are not brought under the wholesome restraint imposed on 
our own citizens. Instead of being governed by our laws, they 
are kept in awe by our arms. They are confined within limits 
too small for prosperous hunting, and too large to conduce to 
their ambition as agriculturists. They are brought into con- 
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tact with the whites just enough to catch their vices, and to 
learn to despise them. Prone to idleness, they are also vie- 
tims of intemperance and of contagious disease, and seem to 
be lingering out an existence as wretched to themselves as it 
is unprofitable to the world. Yet our government has not 
been unkind to them, unless we may call indifference unkind- 
ness. For years and years they have furnished ample topics 
of pathetic rhetoric for our statesmen, who have declared with 
Delphic gravity that the only way to save the Indians was to 
teach them the arts of civilized life. For many years the 
policy pursued was to get rid of them by removals. This 
answered till it began to be apparent that our emigration 
would extend even to the Pacific, and cover the whole domain 
of the West. In 1826 the Secretary of War (Mr. Barbour) 
submitted with his report the outlines of a bill, whose provis- 
ions he recommended as tending to their civilization. It pro- 
vided that the country west of the Mississippi, and beyond the 
States and Territories, and the territory east of the Mississippi 
and west of Lakes Huron and Michigan, should be set apart 
for their exclusive abode; that they should be removed as 
individuals, and not as tribes; that a territorial government 
should be maintained by the United States; and that there 
should be an extinction of tribes, if circumstances should jus- 
tify it, an amalgamation of the whole into one body, and a dis- 
tribution of property among its individual members. He also 
recommended that, as soon as the civilization of the Indians 
would admit of it, they should have a legislative assembly, 
composed of Indians, to be selected in the early stages by the 
President, and eventually to be chosen by themselves. 

A bill somewhat more practicable in its provisions was 
introduced into the House of Representatives in 1834, pro- 
viding for the establishment of an Indian Territory west of the 
Mississippi, extending from the Platte River on the north, 
and the State of Missouri and the Arkansas Territory on the 
east, to the Spanish possessions south and west. It was the 
plan of the government to persuade all the Indian tribes east 
of the Mississippi to migrate to that territory, and settle as a 
confederacy of tribes. The bill provided a government for 
the confederacy, to be established with the consent of all the 
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Indian chiefs, and to be governed by the chiefs, under the con- 
trol and patronage of the United States. It also provided that 
the territory might be represented by a delegate in Congress. 
The bill was laid on the table, and never called up. Nor has 
any general law been passed to promote the civilization of 
these tribes. A common expedient to which the government 
has resorted to keep peace among them has been to make 
them presents. But the President tells us, in his Message for 
1857, that this system “ has proved ineffectual.” During the 
administration of General Pierce, the policy began to be 
adopted of concentrating the tribes on reservations for their 
permanent homes. In 1854 and 1855 several treaties were 
made with different tribes, in which was a provision substan- 
tially like the following : — 


“ That at such time or times as the President may deem advisable, 
the land herein provided to be selected as their future home, or such 
portion thereof as may be necessary, shall be surveyed ; and the Pres- 
ident shall from time to time, as the Indians may desire it, assign to 
each head of a family, or single persons over twenty-one years of age, 
a reasonable quantity of land, in one body, not to exceed eighty acres 
in any case, for their separate use; and he may at his discretion, as 
the occupants thereof become capable of managing their business and 
affairs, issue patents to them for the tracts so assigned to them respec- 
tively ; said tracts to be exempt from taxation, levy, sale, or forfeiture, 
until otherwise provided by the legislature of the State in which they 
may be situated, with the assent of Congress ; nor shall they be sold 
or alienated, in fee, within fifteen years after the date of the patents, 
and not then without the assent of the President of the United States 
being first obtained.” — Treaty with the Winnebagoes, 27th February, 
1855. 


This would seem to be a wise provision ; but we have yet to 
learn that it has in a single instance, under any treaty, been 
carried into effect. 

Here we might pause to inform our readers how Indian 
treaties are made. We cannot indulge them with any satis- 
factory statement as to the manner in which such treaties are 
fulfilled. If the tribe is very remote and wild, the practice is 
to send out an agent or commissioners, with a large quantity 
of presents, and accompanied by an interpreter and witnesses. 
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If the presents are well selected and sufficiently numerous, a 
treaty is certain. The favorite plan, however, is to have dele- 
gations of Indians go to Washington and treat with the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. This is done if the tribe is not 
very populous. But it is often a source of jealousy and trou- 
ble in the tribe, it being almost as difficult for them to select 
delegates having the confidence of the whole body, as for their 
white neighbors to choose satisfactory representatives. To 
obviate this difficulty as far as possible, they send as many 
delegates as the government will provide for from the public 
chest. The delegation is often detained in Washington more 
than a month before the treaty is concluded. The government 
agent and interpreter attend them during their sojourn at the 
capital, and they are sure to receive a share of favorable atten- 
tion on public occasions and at the President’s levees. 

We have not directly said, but we wish it to be fully under- 
stood, that, in our opinion, the Indians are capable of being 
educated and civilized. We do not mean merely that they 
can be induced to adopt the domestic and social habits of 
white men,—to till the soil, learn the mechanic arts, and 
engage in trade. We believe that they can be brought up to 
that supreme standard of civilization which is inculeated in 
the precepts of Christianity. Nor have they shown any abso- 
lute repugnance to being civilized. Some tribes, indeed, have, 
from the force of example, wrought out their own reformation. 
The remnants of the Six Nations in New York, the Choctaws, 
Cherokees, and other tribes west of Arkansas, not to mention 
some tribes in Kansas, have exhibited an inclination to indus- 
try and a capacity for self-government and self-restraint which 
would be creditable to any community. That others have not 
improved is owing principally to the inefficiency of the means 
applied, and to a want of system in their appliance. When, 
more than twenty years ago, a missionary went among the 
Chippewas of Lake Superior, the chiefs said to him: “ We 
will give you a home among us, and you shall be secure. 
You may instruct our children, but we cannot spend time to 
be educated; we must hunt. The traders will not take our 
education in payment for blankets and provisions.” 

There are many remote tribes which cannot be expected 
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soon to be brought under the influence of civilizing agencies. 
All that can be demanded of the government at present in 
respect to them, is that they shall keep the peace with one 
another, and cease from their depredations upon our emigrants 
and travellers. With all these tribes, or nearly all, the United 
States have made treaties of amity and peace. Being under 
no pecuniary obligation to them, the government has had no 
means of controlling them beyond the effect of a few presents 
and of military force. Both these means have been too spar- 
ingly employed to serve a useful purpose. The army is too 
small to operate as a police force over so vast a territory. One 
or two companies, in the extreme wilderness, among ten thou- 
sand Indians, are more likely to be awed than to inspire awe. 
The Indians seldom see enough of our force to respect it. 
Hence the protracted, expensive, inglorious, skirmishing wars 
that have occurred, and still continue in Texas and New Mex- 
ico. Our readers may remember an occurrence in 1854, at 
Fort Laramie, in the western part of Nebraska. There was 
but one company stationed there, and that was not a full one. 
The Indians had often plundered the Mormon and other emi- 
grants who passed, and, when remonstrated with, had even 
threatened to “wipe out” the fort itself. At length notice 
was taken of a particularly bold trespass, and a lieutenant was 
ordered, with a detachment of twenty men and a field-piece, 
to approach the camp of the Indians and seize the offender. 
His delivery was refused. The lieutenant ordered the field- 
piece to be discharged, which was done, and in a few moments 
the Indians, returning the fire, killed the entire detachment 
save one, who, wounded, dragged himself to the fort to tell 
the story of their fate. Then followed, the next year, General 
Harney’s expedition against the Sioux, resulting in his chas- 
tisement of them at Ash Hollow. The existence of permanent 
posts, thus scantily garrisoned, has been so utterly unavailing 
to keep the Indians under control, that some have urged the 
discontinuance of this policy. One officer of great experience 
(General Jesup) considers that the better use of our small 
army would be to withdraw it entirely from the Indian coun- 
try ; when the Indians deserve chastisement, to send a suffi- 
cient force among them thoroughly to quell and punish them ; 
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and never to permit them to see or encounter our arms, unless 
in sufficient strength to overawe and subdue them. With 
much deference to the opinion of so sagacious a soldier, we 
would urge that there should be established an increased num- 
ber of military posts, and that they should have men enough 
to protect, by their presence and the known prestige of their 
strength, the country surrounding them. It occurs to us, 
also, that it would not be impracticable to curtail the expense 
of the transportation and subsistence of the army, by produc- 
ing on the military reservations, under the patronage of the 
government, the forage and provisions necessary for the sev- 
eral posts. This might be effected in part by Indian labor. 
When our white citizens commit crimes, they forfeit their lib- 
erty and are obliged to serve the public. Why should the 
Indians escape a similar punishment if they violate their trea- 
ties of peace? Let the experiment be tried of compelling 
those who are captured to labor for a certain period of time. 
At any rate, the cause of humanity demands that the different 
tribes shall desist from their hostilities among themselves and 
their attacks upon peaceable emigrants. As the guardian of 
the weaker and innocent tribes, and as the power pledged to 
secure the neutrality of the great highways across our terri- 
tory, the government is under the most solemn obligations to 
see that this is done ; and we cannot but believe that the most 
economical way of doing it is to increase the number and 
strength of our military posts. 

It has been remarked, that the theory on which the gov- 
ernment now proceeds towards the half-civilized or annuity- 
receiving tribes is to retain them permanently on reservations. 
The practice of removing tribes has of course retarded their 
improvement. A tenant at will does not take so much interest 
in an estate as the owner. Could it be expected that Indians 
would take much interest in cultivating land which they were 
destined to abandon to others? Assure them they are to re- 
main on their farms, and that their children will inherit and 
enjoy their improvements, and they will be incited to labor. 
Their reservations should be surveyed and distributed among 
them, so they may know what is their own. They have gen- 
erally had the privilege of selecting their locations from excel- 
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lent land. It was so with the Winnebagoes in Minnesota, and 
the Shawnees, Kickapoos, and Delawares in Kansas. The 
latter selected for themselves a reservation in the valley of the 
Kansas River, including as luxuriant, diversified, and well- 
timbered a tract as could be found in the territory. When 
the tribes are once located, a deaf ear should be turned to all 
propositions for the sale of their reserves, unless it be of a 
surplus portion. As settlements surround them, their lands will 
rise in value, and many will be eager to buy them; while there 
will always be some discontented Indians, who will be willing 
to remove for the sake of the money their lands will bring. 
White settlers, who voluntarily emigrate to the neighborhood 
of the Indians, with a strange inconsistency, are often found 
clamorous for their removal. This absurd disposition lately 
received a sharp rebuke from the Dacotah tribes, who memo- 
rialized the President to remove the whites to the east side of 
the Mississippi ! 

But on the subject of reservations let the Commissioner 
himself speak : — 


“T concur fully with those of my predecessors who have stated that 
there have been two great and radical mistakes in our system of Indian 
policy, — the assignment of an entirely too large body of land in com- 
mon to the different tribes which have been relocated, and the payment 
of large money-annuities for the cessions made by them, — the first tend- 
ing directly to prevent the Indians from acquiring settled habits and an 
idea of personal property and rights, which lie at the very foundation 
of all civilization. ..... With large reservations of fertile and de- 
sirable land, entirely disproportioned to their wants for occupancy and 
support, it will be impossible, when surrounded by a dense white popu- 
lation, to protect them from constant disturbance, intrusion, and spolia- 
tion by those on whom the obligations of law and justice rest but 
lightly, while their large annuities will subject them to the wiles and 
machinations of the inhuman trafficker in ardent spirits, the unprinci- 
pled gambler, and the greedy and avaricious trader and speculator. 
Their reservations should be restricted so as to contain only suflicient 
land to afford them a comfortable support by actual cultivation, and 
should be*properly divided and assigned to them, with the obligation to 
remain upon and cultivate the same.” — Report for 1857, p. 4. 


All this is very just. But it rests with the executive branch 
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of the government to carry this theory into practice ; and es- 
pecially is the Indian Bureau responsible for a practical real- 
ization of its maxims on the subject of reservations. 

Let us now suppose that a tribe is located, in pursuance of 
the foregoing theory, on a reservation adapted to its numbers. 
This, the Indians are told, is to be their home. We will im- 
agine that they have ceased to smear their faces with paint ; 
that they have laid aside their bows and their loose blankets. 
Still the agents, the missionaries, and the teachers report 
that intemperance is working fearful destitution and misery 
among them; that it is more injurious to them than it ever 
was among civilized white men, because it is among the In- 
dians almost a universal vice. The question arises, Can any- 
thing further be done to save them from this danger? The 
penalty for selling or furnishing ardent spirit to the Indians is 
five hundred dollars. The agent or any Indian can destroy 
liquor illegally carried into the Indian country, and Indians 
are made competent witnesses in prosecutions under the stat- 
ute. These are the principal or only remedies; and the con- 
sequence is that the law is frequently evaded. We think that 
the agent should be clothed with some judicial authority, and 
that a more summary process should be authorized to reach 
the wanton offender who is instrumental in furnishing “ fire- 
water” to the Indian. If the penalty were less for the first 
offence, doubtless convictions could be more certainly secured. 
This subject demands the prompt attention of Congress. 

The abolition of money-annuities would indirectly aid in 
suppressing intemperance. We could produce the testimony 
of every government officer or missionary, who has had any ex- 
perience among the Indians, to prove that it is absolute folly 
to pay them money. There are some doubtless who turn it 
over to the trader for a fair equivalent. But generally it all 
goes in mass, and it does the Indians more harm than good. 
Instead of money, the treaties should provide for the payment 
for their lands in goods, provisions, and the means of educa- 
tion. This reform rests with the executive. 

But how shall we break up the community system? The 
Indians virtually live in common. If one Indian is industrious 
and accumulates something for the future, the others, no mat- 
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ter how indolent they may have been, regard him as a mean 
fellow if he does not freely share it with them. This of course 
discourages individual effort, and takes away the chief stimu- 
lus to industry. Probably the survey and distribution of their 
reserves in severalty will contribute much to break up this 
system. We believe, however, that the main cause of this 
mode of living has been their tribal wars. Dreading an attack 
from a hostile tribe, they unite together in villages, and have 
all things in common. What renders these attacks doubly 
aggravating and horrid, is the fact that the innocent are liable 
to suffer for the provocation given by others. Witness the 
sickening brutality of a stealthy attack made on a Chippewa 
family near Crow Wing, in the spring of 1858, by a party of 
Sioux. The following is from an authentic report of the mas- 
sacre, written the day after it occurred. 


“ Ottawa, a Chippewa past middle age, had been out with his family 
for several days, making maple-sugar. Hearing that the Sioux were 
about, they came into town with what sugar they had, being over two 
hundred pounds. This was quickly disposed of for whiskey. Their 
lodge was on the island at the mouth of Crow Wing River, just opposite 
the village, and was very much exposed to any stealthy attack. In fact, 
Ottawa’s friends had advised him to move from the island on account of 
the suspicious proximity of the Sioux. But he replied that he had a 
spear and could kill a Sioux. At about one last night, the report of 
guns at their lodge, and the cries of the murdered, were heard on this 
side of the river. It was discovered early this morning, that the whole 
family, eleven in all, were horridly butchered. Nine were dead, all 
were scalped, and the heads of some cut off and carried away. The 
youngest, a child, with its stomach cut open, was yet alive, but its tor- 
tures were ended by the friendly blow of a Chippewa. The mother, 
the squaw, was stabbed, shot, and scalped.” — Correspondence of the 
(St. Paul) Pioneer and Democrat. 


Can it be expected that Indians will live separately from one 
another, and cultivate their farms, if they are to be liable to 
such havoc as this? Before the community system can be 
broken up, and thus the first important step taken for their 
civilization, a stop must be put to the tribal wars. The govern- 
ment must inspire them with confidence that they will be safe. 
We will not attempt to say, in detail, how this is to be done. 
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One means will be to require the agent to be constantly on the 
reservation with them. He should have sufficient military 
force to enable him to prevent war-parties from sallying out 
upon other tribes. When depredations are committed, the 
offenders should be pursued and brought to punishment, 
instead of holding the whole tribe responsible. We doubt if 
the Indians who committed the massacre above narrated have 
even been reprimanded for their atrocious act. Certainly they 
might have been detected ; for they went through the settle- 
ments to their home, carrying their fresh scalps in a bag, and 
proudly exhibiting them as honorable trophies. 

After making it for the interest and convenience of the In- 
dians to labor, it will be comparatively easy to educate them, 
and to foster among them habits of self-reliance and self- 
restraint. The efforts to give them a literary education have 
most forcibly shown that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” In most of the half-civilized tribes, the individuals 
who have received some book-learning have generally proved 
rogues, and exerted a bad influence. But these results, instead 
of discouraging the efforts of sensible and philanthropic men, 
will only impel them to greater exertions. The ignorant can- 
not appreciate the advantage of education, and never, of their 
own accord, will strive for it. This has been the case with the 
Indians. When missionaries and teachers have gone among 
them, and offered to instruct their young, they have appeared 
to think that they were doing the teacher a favor in sending 
their children to school, even when the children were fed and 
clothed without expense to themselves. The general fund 
for the education of the Indians was created by the act of 
1819, which provided an annual appropriation of 310,000. 
During some years since that enactment, not more than half 
of the appropriation has been expended. The Commissioner 
states, in a communication to the Secretary of the Interior, 
November 20, 1855, that for the previous ten years the 
amount drawn from that fund was $102,107.14; and that 
the aggregate amount expended for educational objects during 
that period was $2,150,000, of which the sum of $830,000 
had been contributed by private benevolence. 

The reports for many years past exhibit very imperfect re- 
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turns as to the number of pupils who have attended school. 
It appears that in 1828 the whole number of pupils in all the 
Indian schools was 1,291. There was but a small increase in 
the number till 1842, when the number returned was 2,132. 
In 1848 the number was 3,682. In 1853 it was 3,302. It 
does not appear how many of these were of either sex. The 
reports are exceedingly meagre and incomplete, and indicate 
that little or no interest is taken in the subject at the Indian 
Bureau. Good success has attended manual-labor schools as 
a means of literary instruction. On such means the country 
must rely for the education of the rising generation of these 
tribes. It is no longer a matter of experiment ; for where the 
system has been applied with fidelity and patience, the best 
results have ensued. If more money should be appropriated 
and carefully expended for the education of the Indians, it 
would prove in the end wise economy. 

Whether our Indian policy remains unchanged or not, it is 
certain that the success of any civilizing measures will depend 
to a very great extent on the powers and exertions of the 
agents or other officers who are brought into direct intercourse 
with the Indians, and who are charged with the execution of 
those measures. Within a few years the government has 
withdrawn some of the trusts before reposed in the agents. 
As men they perhaps have had too much patronage, though 
as officers they have too little power. The Commissioner 
says: — 


“Power should be conferred on the agents to eject summarily all 
intruders from the reservations. They should also be clothed with ex- 
ecutive and judicial authority in matters pertaining to their agencies, 
and appeals from their decisions be allowed to the superintendents, and 
thence to the Department.” — Report, 1857, p. 5. 


Formerly agents were permitted to make the annuity-pay- 
ments; but now the Department imposes this duty on the 
superintendents. This is a significant fact, which admits of 
but one construction. It is certainly entirely inconsistent 
with the general theory of the government, that it should be 
represented among the different tribes by men who do not 
deserve its entire confidence. The salary of the agent is fif- 
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teen hundred dollars per annum, and he is required to reside 
among the Indians. How is it that prominent and influential 
men seek such offices from mere pecuniary motives’ It 
is because they find opportunities to make money. Burke 
would have had much less indignation against the plunder of 
the Carnatic, if he could have foreseen the thrift which follows 
in the wake of one of our Indian agents. It is caleulated that 
an agent can make a fortune during a term of four years; but 
how they can do it remains a mystery. One way, of course, is 
to impose on the Department by false vouchers. In one in- 
stance an appropriation was made for a certain amount of 
agriculture for a tribe. A piece of ground was to be broken. 
The agent employed a friend to do this work, paying him the 
nominal price of sixty dollars an acre. Yet the “ breaking” 
consisted merely of ploughing a piece of land which had once 
before been broken. Out of such a job the agent would per- 
haps make several hundred dollars. These officers are selected, 
not on account of any peculiar administrative ability, nor yet 
for their philanthropy, but because they have done some ser- 
vice for their party. Occasionally upright and estimable men 
are appointed; but, ‘however useful, they are liable to be 
removed through party influence, to give place to one who 
may be dishonest or incapable. The Indians form their opin- 
ion of the government from the capacity and character of the 
agent. It is of the greatest importance that he should be a 
trustworthy, able, and energetic man. Admitting him to be 
fit for the office, we think that he should be clothed with more 
authority. If the government has the right to keep military 
posts in the Indian country to awe and restrain them, it has 
the right to be represented there by a civil officer who has 
power to enforce just and wise regulations. It is necessary 
that the influence of the government should operate more 
directly upon the Indians. Our policy for their civilization 
should be carried out with more zeal than has heretofore been 
evinced. Instead of being passive and indifferent, it should 
be active and earnest, with a view to far higher results than 
have been realized or attempted. 

Our object in what we have written has been to render 
service to a race which has both inflicted and suffered many 
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wrongs. In our judgment, no documents issued from the 
executive departments of our government are more interest- 
ing, or more deserving of general attention, than the Reports 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the accompany- 
ing documents. These latter consist of the reports of the 
several superintendents, agents, and teachers. No one can 
peruse them without becoming deeply interested in the con- 
dition of the Indians. 

May we not hope that Congress, before the present session 
expires, will give candid and patient deliberation to the duties 
and interests involved in this important subject ? 


Art. V.—1. George Canning and his Times. By Aveustus 
GRANVILLE SrapLeton. London: John W. Parker and 
Son. 1859. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 614. 

2. Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: comprising the celebrated 
Political and Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux d’ Esprit 
of the Rigut Hon. GeorGe CanninG and others. With Ex- 
planatory Notes by Caartes Epmonps. Second Edition, 
considerably enlarged. With six Etchings by the famous 
Caricaturist James Gittray. London: G. Willis. 1854. 
16mo. pp. xvi. and 248. 

3. The Speeches of the Ricut Honoraste GeorGe CANNING. 
With a Memoir of his Life by R. Tuerry, Esg., of Gray’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law. London: James Ridgway. 1828. 
6 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. StapLeton was for several years private secretary to 
Mr. Canning, and he is also known as the author of a “ Politi- 
cal Life of Canning from 1822 to his Death.” This work, 
which was published nearly thirty years since, is a production 
of ability, and the authenticity of its materials renders it of 
permanent value ; but it is fragmentary in design, and partisan 
in tone. “ George Canning and his Times” is based partly on 
personal recollections and partly on Mr. Canning’s private 
papers, and it is open to the same criticism as the earlier 
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biography. It omits all reference to Canning’s school and 
college life, and takes up the narrative only on his removal 
from Oxford. Its materials, though valuable, are ill-digested ; 
it contains much irrelevant matter; and it is written in a par- 
tisan spirit. From many of the author’s opinions we totally 
dissent, and some of his statements we must pronounce utterly 
unfounded. But the discussion of these matters is altogether 
alien to our present purpose ; and we take leave of the volume 
with the single remark, that its real and permanent value con- 
sists in its copious citations from the Canning Papers. A 
thorough, exact, and impartial record of Mr. Canning’s life 
and services is a desideratum still to be supplied. 

Nevertheless several attempts have been made to furnish a 
satisfactory memorial of him; and, in the early part of 1830, 
negotiations were opened with the poet Moore with a view to 
the preparation of such a Life. At first the proposal seemed 
very inviting to Moore, on account of the importance of the 
period, the abundance of the materials, his general coincidence 
with the principles of Canning’s latter line of polities, and the 
pecuniary advantage which he would derive from the under- 
taking. “ But upon coming to consider the matter more 
closely,” he says in his Diary, “ an obstacle presented itself in 
the person of Lord Grey, which at once put an end to the 
whole speculation. The decided hostility in which he and 
Canning were placed during the period in question would 
make it wholly impossible for me to enter into the subject, 
without such a degree of freedom in speaking of the conduct 
of Lord Grey as both my high opinion of him, and my grati- 
tude to him for much kindness, would render impossible.” 
The proposal was accordingly declined; and since that time 
several Lives of Canning have appeared without exhausting 
the subject. Their writers did not have access to much un- 
published material, and the works do not demand special 
notice. 

Of the other works mentioned above it is only necessary to 
say that the little volume edited by Mr. Edmonds contains all 
the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, with much illustrative matter, 
and that Mr. Therry’s edition of Canning’s Speeches includes 


an excellent Memoir and introductory notes to the different 
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speeches. Most of the speeches, we may add, were revised for 
the press by Mr. Canning himself. 

George Canning was descended from a respectable Warwick- 
shire family, who traced their lineage back to the time of 
Edward LI., when one William Canning was Mayor of Bristol. 
Early in the seventeenth century the branch from which the 
statesman was descended received the grant of an estate in the 
north of Ireland, and removed to that country. There Can- 
ning’s father was born; but at an early age he was compelled 
by family dissensions to leave his home, and to seek his for- 
tune in London. In 1768, he married Miss Mary Ann Cos- 
tello, an Irish lady of considerable personal beauty and of not 
a little intellectual culture. She was, however, inferior in 
social position to her husband ; and the marriage gave great 
offence to his relatives. Mr. Canning was disinherited ; and 
after a vain struggle with adverse fortune he died, in April, 
1771, leaving one son, George Canning, who was born on the 
11th of April, 1770. After Mr. Canning’s death his widow 
went upon the stage, was twice married, and survived her 
third husband several years. By her first husband’s family 
she appears to have been treated with much coldness and 
neglect. But her son never failed in affection toward her. 
When he went to college, he appropriated to her use a part of 
his own allowance ; and when he retired from office in 1801, 
he caused the pension to which he was entitled to be settled on 
her. He survived her but a few months; and to the close of 
her life he made it a rule to write to her once a week, and to 
pay her an annual visit. 

The care of his education was intrusted to his father’s 
brother, a prosperous London merchant, and its expenses 
were defrayed from a small estate which was settled on him 
by his grandfather. At an early age he was sent to school at 
Hyde Abbey, Winchester, where he was thoroughly grounded 
in the rudiments of liberal culture ; and subsequently he went 
to Eton. Here he soon distinguished himself as a scholar, and 
finally became captain of the school. While at Eton he was 
one of the principal contributors to the Microcosm, a college 
miscellany, which also counted among its contributors John 
Hookham Frere and Robert Smith (Bobus). Canning was 
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the largest contributor ; and several of his contributions have 
much merit. 

At the age of eighteen he left Eton and was entered of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Here he fully maintained the 
reputation which he brought with him from Eton, and soon 
rose to a very high rank as a scholar. Among his most inti- 
mate friends at the University were Robert Jenkinson, after- 
ward Earl of Liverpool, Lord Holland, Sturges Bourne, Lord 
Granville, and Lord Boringdon, afterward Earl of Morley. 
With several of these he was subsequently brought into the 
closest official connection, and his friendly relations with all 
remained unbroken through the vicissitudes of political life. 
On leaving Oxford he went to London to read law, and was 
entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn. He does not seem, 
however, to have devoted himself very zealously to the study 
of the law. His mind was of too imaginative a cast, and he 
was too much devoted to literature and society to feel a deep 
interest in the abstruse questions of legal science. Political 
life was the goal of his ambition, and he was interested in his 
law-books only so far as they illustrated constitutional law. 

At this time all his associations were with the Whigs. His 
uncle, Stratford Canning, was a Whig; and he had been in- 
troduced, while still a hoy, to Burke, Fox, General Fitzpatrick, 
and other prominent men in the party. At a little later period 
he became an intimate friend of Sheridan. His subsequent 
adhesion to Mr. Pitt has, therefore, sometimes been regarded 
as a dereliction of principle and a betrayal of his early friends. 
“That Mr. Canning passed over, at once, from the one party 
to the other, cannot be denied,” says Mr. Bell, in his Life of 
Canning ; and this opinion has been generally entertained by 
other writers. But it is clear from a letter to Lord Boringdon, 
written in December, 1792, and now first printed by Mr. 
Stapleton, that, before his entrance into Parliament, Mr. Can- 
ning differed from his Whig friends upon several questions 
which were then considered as test questions of genuine 
Whiggism. At the end of this letter, in which he sets forth 
his own political views at considerable length, he observes that, 
if he were then in Parliament, he should support Mr. Pitt. 
This explicit declaration we regard as the more important, 
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since it not only shows the exact state of his political opinions, 
but also relieves his memory from much of the opprobrium 
which always attaches to a mere political adventurer. 

From a consideration of Mr. Canning’s later opinions and 
policy, it is, indeed, certain that the principles of his Whig 
friends made a deep impression on his mind; but at this time 
his allegiance to them must have been very slight, and it 
required no sacrifice on his part to enter Parliament under 
the avowed patronage of Mr. Pitt. That great man had long 
seen the importance of strengthening himself in the House of 
Commons, and, with his accustomed sagacity, he perceived 
that there was no more effectual way of doing this than by 
securing the personal support of some young men of prom- 
ise. Accordingly an intimation was conveyed to Mr. Canning, 
then in his twenty-fourth year, that a seat would be procured 
for him if he were disposed to support the ministerial meas- 
ures. The proposition was accepted, and in the latter part of 
1793 he was returned for the borough of Newport, in the Isle 
of Wight. In Parliament he found a splendid array of accom- 
plished orators on the Opposition benches, and a few men of 
note in the ministerial ranks. Among the members of the 
House of Commons at that time were Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Grey, and Windham; and Burke also still lingered 
for a brief period in that august assembly. For more than 
the lifetime of a generation Canning retained a seat in the 
House of Commons, but never did he encounter there men of 
greater ability than was possessed by these masters of Parlia- 
mentary eloquence. In listening to them his own style was 
formed, and he acquired all that the best models could teach. 

His first speech was not delivered until the 31st of January, 
1794, when he spoke in favor of Mr. Pitt’s proposed grant of a 
subsidy to the King of Sardinia. The debate had been con- 
ducted with much animation and ability, and had involved a 
general discussion of the ministerial policy. Every eye was 
turned toward the new adherent of the ministry, as he rose to 
justify the fame which had preceded him, or to disappoint the 
general expectation. He began his speech with some degree 
of embarrassment, trembling, he says in a letter to Lord Bo- 
ringdon, lest he “ should hesitate or misplace a word in the 
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first two or three sentences ; while all was dead silence around 
me, and my own voice sounded to my ears quite like some 
other gentleman’s.” Gradually, as he warmed in his argu- 
ment, he acquired confidence ; but from a feeling of self-suffi- 
ciency he was soon roused, to quote his own words, “ by acci- 
dentally casting my eyes towards the Opposition bench, for the 
purpose of paying compliments to Fox, and assuring him of my 
respect and admiration, and there seeing certain members of 
Opposition laughing (as 1 thought) and quizzing me.” This 
untimely discovery entirely disconcerted him, and it was only 
after he was reassured by the cheers of his friends, that he was 
able to proceed with his speech “ triumphantly to the end.” 
The result was a complete success ; and from that moment his 
position in the House was secure. The speech, in truth, was 
marked by courage, tact, and a considerable knowledge of gen- 
eral polities; but the speaker’s views were far less liberal than 
might have been anticipated from his early associations, and 
the whole speech was more brilliant than solid. 

During his first years of Parliamentary service, Mr. Can- 
ning took but little part in the discussions. On several occa- 
sions, however, he gave the ministry a hearty support; and in 
his first session he spoke in the debate on the causes of the 
failure of the attack on Dunkirk, and in the debate on the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. In his speech on the 
latter occasion he gave a remarkable proof of Mr. Pitt’s influ- 
ence over him, by avowing his own change of opinion in re- 
gard to Parliamentary Reform, and his agreement with the min- 
ister in opposition to it, adding that, * if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should hereafter return to his former opinions, it 
was probable that he might again agree with him.” A decla- 
ration at once so extravagant and so rash did not pass unno- 
ticed by the Whigs, and, in his reply to Canning, Mr. Cour- 
tenay dwelt upon it with bitter sarcasm. We have already 
shown that Mr. Canning had not sacrificed his political prin- 
ciples, but Mr. Courtenay was fully justified in representing 
him as having avowed a sacrifice of his personal independence. 
As long as Mr. Pitt lived, Canning yielded an implicit assent 
to his opinions on almost every question of public policy dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and after Mr. Pitt’s death he was still 
guided by his principles, 
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As late as 1812, he said, in a speech to his constituents at 
Liverpool : — 

“To one man, while he lived, I was devoted with all my heart and 
with all my soul. Since the death of Mr. Pitt, I acknowledge no 
leader. My political allegiance lies buried in his grave; but I have, 
though not his immediate counsels to follow, his memory to cherish 
and revere. So far as I know his opinions on subjects which were in 
his time, as well as now, of great public interest, I have adhered and 
shall adhere to those opinions as the guides of my public conduct. 
Where I can only reason from analogy on new questions which may 
arise, I shall endeavor to apply to those questions, whatever they may 
be, the principles which I imbibed and inherited from him.” 


At the opening of the next session, Mr. Canning seconded 
the Address in Answer to the King’s Speech, but he still ab- 
stained from frequent participation in the debates. The value 
of his support, however, was fully recognized by the govern- 
ment, and before the close of the session he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State to Lord Grenville, at that time head 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs. By no one could such 
an honor be more highly appreciated than it was by Mr. Can- 
ning; for through life he entertained the opinion that no 
statesman could effectually serve his country unless in office, 
entirely ignoring the fact that, under a representative govern- 
ment, the leader of the Opposition often exerts an influence 
scarcely inferior to that wielded by the head of the adminis- 
tration. To the duties of his new place he devoted himself 
with zeal and assiduity, early laying the foundation of those 
business habits which were so useful to him in his subsequent 
career. The appointment excited the jealousy of some of his 
competitors in the Parliamentary race, and was attacked by 
the Opposition, who were eager for any opportunity to harass 
the ministry. In his reply to these attacks Mr. Canning ex- 
hibited so much ability, and was so successful in defending 
his own conduct, that his reputation passed unscathed through 
the discussion. With this exception, he spoke but little for 
several years; and Mr. Therry’s collection does not contain a 
single speech between March, 1795, and December, 1798. 

In the mean time, however, Canning was giving vigorous play 
to those remarkable powers of ridicule and sarcasm with which 
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his name was for many years chiefly associated. Neither in 
Parliament nor in the public press was the government sup- 
ported by such an array of accomplished speakers and well- 
trained writers as were enlisted in opposition to it. In a 
division the ministry was united and powerful; but in a debate 
it was singularly weak. Nor were the papers in the interest 
of the government equal in ability to those in the Opposition. 
In this state of things Canning suggested the publication of a 
weekly journal, devoted to refutation and ridicule of the Whig 
writers ; and he is said to have written the prospectus defining 
the objects of the publication : — 


“Tt is our intention,” he says, speaking in the name of the editors, 
“to publish weekly, during the session of Parliament, a paper, contain- 
ing, — First, an abstract of the important events of the week, both at 
home and abroad; Secondly, such reflections as may naturally arise out 
of them; and, Thirdly, a contradiction and confutation of the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations concerning these events, their causes, and their 
consequences, which may be found in the papers devoted to the cause 
of Sedition and Irreligion, to the pay or principles of France.” 


The first number of the journal thus announced was issued 
on the 20th of November, 1797, in a quarto form of eight 
pages, without advertisements. Gifford, afterward editor of 
the Quarterly Review, was the editor ; Canning, George Ellis, 
John Hookham Frere, Jenkinson, afterward Earl of Liver- 
pool, and Lord Mornington, afterward Marquis Wellesley, 
were the principal contributors, and even Mr. Pitt himself is 
believed to have contributed to some of the numbers. From 
the conflict of internal and external evidence it is difficult to 
determine the authorship of many of the pieces, and in some 
instances they were doubtless joint productions; but it is 
known that Canning was a very large contributor, especially 
to the poetical department. He also wrote the Introduction in 
the first number, in which the editor laments his inability “ to 
find one good and true poet of sound principles and sober 
practice, upon whom we could rely for furnishing us with a 
handsome quantity of sufficient and approved verse,” and in 
which occurs the celebrated description of the Jacobin poet, 
who “ points the thunder of his blank verse at the head of the 
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recruiting sergeant, or roars in dithyrambics against the lieu- 
tenant of press-gangs.” To this number Canning likewise 
contributed the well-known parody on Southey’s inscription 
for the apartment where Harry Marten was imprisoned. 
Among his other poetical contributions are “ The Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife-Grinder,” the lines “ To the Author 
of the Epistle to the Editors of the Anti-Jacobin,” “ The Pro- 
gress of Man,” and ** New Morality,” perhaps the most famous, 
as it is the most malignant, piece in the whole work. We are 
not, indeed, aware that he ever claimed the authorship of 
these pieces, but he did not hesitate to admit his connection 
with the Anti-Jacobin ; and once, when he was attacked in the 
House of Commons on this account, he unhesitatingly declared 
that he “ felt no shame for its character or principles, nor any 
other sorrow for the share he had had in it, than that which 
the imperfection of his pieces was calculated to inspire.” 

In truth the wit of the Anti-Jacobin was singularly keen and 
effective ; and its blows were aimed with admirable skill. No 
other work of its kind, except the Rolliad, was ever character- 
ized by so much brilliancy and power, and no one ever secured 
so enduring a reputation. Still, it was marked by a bitterness 
and malignity of tone, an unscrupulousness of statement, and 
a disregard of the common decencies of life, which nothing can 
justify. Fox and the Whigs were pursued with unbounded 
virulence; all who differed from the writers were treated as 
little better than knaves or traitors ; and men who had few or 
no political sympathies in common were comprehended in one 
sweeping ban. Powerful as the Anti-Jacobin proved itself in 
attack, it was a scarcely less dangerous ally ; and at the end of 
eight or nine months it was discontinued, —at the instigation of 
Pitt, it is said. Its writers, however, had enriched the language 
with some of the most admirable parodies ever written ; and 
whatever we may think of the political principles which they 
advocated, or of the indecency of some of their productions, 
the merit of much of their poetry must be universally con- 
ceded. More than any one else, Canning contributed to build 
up this posthumous fame for a series of fugitive poems de- 
signed by their writers for no higher purpose than to subserve 
a mere partisan end. 
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Upon the discontinuance of the Anti-Jacobin, Canning again 
became a frequent speaker in the House of Commons; and 
when Mr. Tierney brought forward his motion respecting 
peace with France, in December, 1798, he opposed it in a long 
and very able speech on the history of the war and the actual 
condition of the country. A few weeks later, when Dundas 
brought down the King’s Message relative to a Union with 
Ireland, he again addressed the House; and both by speech 
and vote he contributed to the success of that great measure 
in the English Parliament. No man, indeed, was more active 
in support of the Union than Canning. After it was carried 
he was one of those who followed Mr. Pitt into retirement, on 
the alleged ground of their inability to obtain the King’s con- 
sent to bring forward Catholic Emancipation. Canning re- 
mained out of office until the formation of Mr. Pitt’s second 
administration, in the early part of 1804. 

The last speech which he delivered previously to Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation was in February, 1800, when he spoke at length 
on the King’s Message relative to Bonaparte’s overtures for 
peace, and strongly defended the war. In the following July 
he married Miss Joan Scott, daughter of General Scott and 
sister-in-law of the Marquis of Tichfield, afterward Duke of 
Portland. By this marriage Canning acquired a fortune of 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and added much to his 
political weight and influence. His Parliamentary position, 
however, soon began to give him some degree of uneasiness. 
Pitt’s relation to Addington and the new ministry was peculiar, 
and embarrassing to his friends and supporters. They could 
not, consistently with their own views of public policy, give to 
Addington the countenance of their speeches and votes. Still 
less could they join the Opposition while Pitt continued to 
hold his anomalous position in reference to the ministry. In 
this dilemma Canning and the other Pittites not unfrequently 
spoke against the ministers, and refuted the ministerial argu- 
ments, while they voted for the ministerial measures. But 
such a condition of things could not last ; and though Canning 
hesitated to join the Opposition, his attacks soon became more 
frequent and more bitter. 

Certainly a weaker administration than that of Addington, 
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or the Doctor, as he was familiarly called, had not existed in 
England for many years; and there had never been one for 
which more contempt was expressed, both in Parliament and 
in the private correspondence of the great party leaders. As 
early as February, 1801, before the ministerial arrangements 
were completed, Fox wrote to the Earl of Lauderdale: “ Do 
you think they could have picked out any one fellow in the 
House of Commons so sure to make a foolish figure in this 
new situation as Addington? I think not.” A year later he 
expressed himself still more strongly. “ The truth is, I sup- 
pose,” he wrote, “ that Addington is a fool, and that there is 
no reasoning upon the actions of such, especially when they 
have got about them, as he seems to have done, a parcel of 
people as foolish as himself.’ This unfavorable opinion was 
confirmed by a longer observation, and in March, 1804, a few 
months before the fall of the ministry, Fox wrote to Lord 
Lauderdale: “ The Doctor is more and more contemned every 
day ; indeed, the contempt, both with respect to the degree 
and universality of it, is beyond what was ever known. Not 
one unpaid defender, unless you reckon Dallas, who is im- 
patient for the Solicitor-Generalship.” A fortnight later he 
wrote to the same correspondent: “The Doctor has ex- 
ceeded, if possible, all his former lies in what he said about 
the Russian business. It is, I own, an ignoble chase, but I 
should have great pleasure in hunting down this vile fellow.” 
Lord Grenville entertained an equally unfavorable opinion of 
the minister; and in a letter to his brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, under date of January 5th, 1804, he says: * Tom 
asked me, and seemed to expect that I should learn from my 
visitor, what the Doctor’s mysterious declaration in answer to 
Fox’s question could possibly mean. It meant, as usual with 
the Doctor’s mysteries, nothing at all, and the whole assertion 
was, as is no less usual with the Doctor’s assertions, a lie.” 
At the outset, Pitt probably regarded him only as a useful tool 
to fill the office of prime minister, while he himself secretly 
directed the measures of the government. This opinion Pitt 
had occasion afterward to change ; but it did not give place to 
a more favorable judgment. Sheridan constantly ridiculed the 
unfortunate premier in Parliament; and in one of his speeches 
he parodied Martial with great effect : — 
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“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this I’m sure, I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


On another occasion, when the Scotch members had deserted 
the minister, he threw the House into a storm of laughter by 
exclaiming, ** Doctor, the Thanes fly from thee!” Indeed, the 
political literature of the period abounds with illustrations of 
the contempt with which Addington was regarded by all 
parties, and of the ridicule heaped upon him. 

Canning fully shared these feelings, and his dislike of the 
minister is said to have found expression in verse as well as in 
his Parliamentary speeches. Among the pieces ascribed to 
him are “ The Grand Consultation,” “ Moderate Men and 
Moderate Measures,” and an “ Ode to the Doctor,” beginning, 


“ How blest, how firm the statesman stands, 
(Ilim no low intrigue e’er shall move,) 
Circled by faithful Aindred bands, 
And propped by fond fraternal love. 


** When his speeches hobble vilely, 
What ‘ lear hims’ burst from Brother Hiley ; 
When the faltering periods lag, 
Hark to the cheers of Brother Bragge.” * 


About the same time he wrote the famous song, “ The Pilot 
that weathered the Storm,” of which the chief purpose was 
undoubtedly to prepare the way for Pitt’s return to power. 
In Parliament he rarely spoke of the ministers in respectful 
terms, and often drew invidious comparisons between them 
and his great leader. Thus in a speech on the Army Esti- 
mates, on the 8th of December, 1802, while supporting the 
ministers by his vote, he took occasion to avow his utter want 
of confidence in them. 


* “Brother Hiley”’ and “ Brother Bragge” were Mr. Hiley Addington, the 
prime minister's brother, and Mr. Bragge Bathurst, his brother-in-law. Both were 
zealous supporters of the ministry, and both held lucrative appointments under the 
government. The sobriquet of the Doctor was first applied to Addington by Can- 
ning. It was probably suggested partly by the fact that Addington’s father was a 
physician, and partly by Addington’s own recommendation of a hop pillow on the 
occasion of one of the king’s attacks of insanity. 
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“T have no disguise nor reservation,” he said ; “I do think that this 
is a time when the administration of the government ought to be in the 
ablest and fittest hands; I do not think the hands in which it is now 
placed answer to that description; I do not pretend to conceal in what 
quarter I think that fitness most eminently resides ; I do not subscribe 
to the doctrines which have been advanced, that, in times like the pres- 
ent, the fitness of individuals for their political situation is no part of 
the consideration to which a member of Parliament may fairly turn his 
attention. I know not a more solemn or important duty that a member 
of Parliament can have to discharge, than by giving, at fit seasons, a 
free opinion upon the character and qualities of public men. Away 
with the cant of * Measures, not men’! the idle supposition that it is the 
harness, and not the horses, that draw the chariot along! No, sir, if 
the comparison must be made, if the distinction must be taken, men are 
everything, measures comparatively nothing. I speak, sir, of times of 
difficulty and danger, — of times when systems are shaken, when prece- 
dents and general rules of conduct fail. Then it is, that not to this or 
that measure, however prudently devised, however blameless in execu- 
tion, but to the energy and character of individuals, a state must be 
indebted for its salvation. Then it is that kingdoms rise or fall in pro- 
portion as they are upheld, not by well-meant endeavors, laudable 
though they may be, but by commanding, overawing talents, — by able 
men.” 


This general contempt and distrust found expression in a 
series of resolutions moved by Colonel Patten on the 3d of 
June, 1803, condemnatory of the foreign policy of the minis- 
try, and concluding with the declaration, “* That, by all these 
instances of misconduct in the present ministers of his Majes- 
ty’s government, they have proved themselves unworthy of the 
confidence reposed in them, in such an important crisis as the 
present.” In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Pitt spoke briefly, declaring that he was not prepared to vote 
either for or against the propositions, and concluding with a 
motion “ that the other orders of the day be now read.” The 
effect of this motion, if carried, would be to evade a decisive 
vote on the motion of a want of confidence, but it was accept- 
able neither to the ministers nor to their opponents. On the 
part of the former, Lord Hawkesbury, at that time Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, declared that “ ministers could not acqui- 
esce in the discredit of a suspended censure.” On the other 
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hand, Canning, after expressing “his pain and reluctance, 
which nothing less than a conscientious sense of duty could 
enable him to subdue, at finding himself compelled to differ, 
for the first time in his life, from his right honorable friend,” 
boldly attacked the ministry. Subscribing, therefore,’ he 
said in conclusion, “ to the truth of every allegation contained 
in the resolutions to which he had referred, he could have no 
hesitation in giving a hearty assent to the resolution which 
asserts that by these instances of misconduct the ministers had 
proved themselves unworthy of the confidence of Parliament, 
and incapable of administering the public affairs to advantage 
at a crisis of such difficulty and danger.” In order to give 
even greater point to his vote, he added, * with all the solem- 
nity which he felt to belong to such a declaration, that he did 
not think the country safe while the administration of its 
affairs was suffered to continue in such hands.’ The question 
being then put on Mr. Pitt’s motion, only fifty-six members 
voted in favor of it and three hundred and thirty-three against 
it. Mr. Pitt and some of his friends immediately left the 
House, and the question then reverted to Mr. Patten’s resolu- 
tions, the first of which was negatived. When the question 
was put on the second resolution, Mr. Fox rose and said, that 
“he should not vote for the resolution, though it was impos- 
sible for him to approve of the conduct of ministers, because 
he did not know but that the successors of the present minis- 
try might be more objectionable to him than they were.” He 
accordingly withdrew, with several of his supporters, without 
dividing. On a division, the resolution was lost by a vote of 
two hundred and seventy-five against thirty-four, — Mr. Can- 
ning being one of the tellers for the minority. Two of the 
remaining resolutions were likewise negatived, and the fifth 
was withdrawn. 

The ministry had triumphed ; but their victory had shown 
that they were able to hold office only through the divisions 
and jealousies of their opponents. Of this source of strength 
they were soon deprived. Early in the following year a june- 
tion was formed between Fox and the Grenvilles, who now 
united in a systematic opposition to the ministry. The new 
Opposition speedily commenced a series of attacks on the gov- 
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ernment, in several of which they were aided by Pitt; and so 
successful were they, that, at the close of April, Addington, 
finding his majorities rapidly diminishing, determined to re- 
sign. Pitt was intrusted with the duty of forming an adminis- 
tration, and at once proposed a ministry on a broad basis, so 
as to include Fox and the Grenvilles. To this plan George 
ILI. objected, peremptorily refusing to admit Fox to a seat in 
the Cabinet. The consequence was, that the friends of Mr. 
Fox and Lord Grenville refused to join the proposed adminis- 
tration. Their refusal embarrassed Mr. Pitt; but he finally 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet of twelve members, including 
six of the late ministers. The principal members of the new 
government were Mr. Pitt, First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord Eldon, Chancellor; the 
Duke of Portland, President of the Council; Lord Hawkes- 
bury, Secretary for the Home Department; Lord Harrowby, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Lord Melville, First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of 
Control. Canning had declined a place in the Cabinet, and 
was accordingly made Treasurer of the Navy. 

In this capacity he took a leading part in the defence of his 
predecessor, Lord Melville, when articles of impeachment were 
brought against that wily Scot for embezzlement and official 
corruption, and at the same time justified some of his own acts 
which had been called in question. But he was less suecess- 
ful in defending Melville than in vindicating himself. “ You 
don’t meet with a single person in any company whatever,” 
says Horner in a letter to Sir James Mackintosh, “ who pre- 
tends to deny, or will suffer you to doubt, that Lord Melville 
has participated in the peculations of his subordinate. The 
cry is loud against placemen and Scotsmen.” Under these 
circumstances, even Canning’s ingenious and weighty argu- 
ments were not likely to produce much effect. Whitbread’s 
resolutions, condemning the conduct of Lord Melville, were 
carried by the casting vote of the Speaker; and a few days 
afterward the unfortunate peer resigned his seat at the Ad- 
miralty Board, and his name was erased from the list of the 
Privy Council. The final result was the acquittal of Lord 
Melville ; but the proceedings against him seriously weakened 
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the ministry. “ We can get over Austerlitz,” said Pitt, in 
reference to this subject not long before his death, * but we 
can never get over the Tenth Report.” Every one saw the 
feebleness of the administration ; yet no attempt was made to 
strengthen it, and on the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, 
it ceased to exist. 

After some fruitless negotiations, with a view to the re- 
construction of the Cabinet, the king authorized Lord Gren- 
ville to form a new ministry on a broad basis. His Lordship 
at once undertook the task, and with little difficulty con- 
structed an administration which included most of the promi- 
nent statesmen, and which is commonly spoken of under the 
name of * All the Talents.” Lord Grenville was First Lord of 
the Treasury ; Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Fox, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; Earl Spencer, Secretary for the Home Department ; 
Windham, Secretary for War and the Colonies; Grey, then 
known as Lord Howick, First Lord of the Admiralty ; Erskine, 
Chancellor; and even Addington, who had recently been cre- 
ated Lord Sidmouth, was admitted into the Cabinet as Privy 
Seal. The ministry was certainly very strong in ability ; but 
it contained numerous elements of discord, and offered to the 
late ministers at least one vulnerable point of attack. In per- 
fecting their arrangements the new Coalition had given to 
Lord Ellenborough, at that time Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, a seat in the Cabinet without office. To such an ar- 
rangement there were obvious objections, since his Lordship 
might be required to try prosecutions as a judge which he had 
previously recommended as a minister. This incongruity does 
not seem, however, to have attracted the notice of the minis- 
ters; but it did not escape the watchful eyes of the Opposition. 
As soon as the appointments were announced, notices of mo- 
tions in reference to the subject were given in both Houses of 
Parliament, and much indignation and alarm were expressed 
out of Parliament. In the discussions which followed, Mr. 
Canning, whose weight in the House of Commons had been 
much increased by the death of Mr. Pitt, made a very effective 
argument against the appointment. Nevertheless, the proposed 
censure was negatived in the Commons by a large majority, 
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and in the Lords without a division, though, as Lord Campbell 
well observes in his Lives of the Chief Justices, “ the argu- 
ment was all on the losing side.” Canning also very strongly 
opposed Mr. Windham’s celebrated Limited Service Bill and 
the annual Mutiny Bill; and it has been justly remarked, that 
he was even more violent in opposition to ‘ All the Talents,” 
than he had been in his attacks on the Addington ministry. 
His speeches were frequent, and he carried into the debates 
the same spirit of unrelenting bitterness which he had _ previ- 
ously exhibited in the Anti-Jacobin. 

The attacks on the appointment of Lord Ellenborough 
doubtless weakened the ministry; but it soon afterward 
received a severer blow in the death of Mr. Fox, which oc- 
curred on the 13th of September, 1806,—a little more than 
seven months after the new ministers had taken office. In the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, rendered necessary by this 
event, Lord Howick was transferred to the Foreign Depart- 
ment; Lord Holland was made Privy Seal, in place of Lord 
Sidmouth, who became President of the Council; Mr. Thomas 
Grenville was appointed to the Admiralty ; and Mr. Tierney 
was made President of the Board of Control. The new ar- 
rangements, however, were of short duration. The Catholic 
Question and the intrigues of the Tories soon proved fatal to 
the government. Trusting too much in their own strength, 
and desirous of removing one blot at least from the statute- 
book, the ministers determined, with the consent of the king, 
to introduce a bill enabling his Majesty to grant military com- 
missions to members of the Romish Church. Subsequently 
the king withdrew his consent to the measure, and the minis- 
ters accordingly yielded the point. But the bigoted mind of 
George III. was not satisfied with this concession. With 
characteristic obstinacy, he demanded of his responsible ad- 
visers, in addition to the withdrawal of the obnoxious bill, a 
written declaration that they would never bring the subject 
forward again, and that they would not propose any further 
measure for the relief of the Catholics. To this extraordinary 
demand they refused to accede, and, with a just sense of 
their own duty, they tendered their resignations, which were 
promptly accepted. 
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On the fall of the Grenville ministry the Tories immedi- 
ately returned to power. In the new administration the Duke 
of Portland was First Lord of the Treasury ; Spencer Perceval 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the lead of the House 
of Commons; Lord Hawkesbury was Home Secretary; Lord 
Castlereagh, Secretary of War; and Lord Westmoreland, 
Privy Seal. Mr. Canning was made Foreign Secretary. His 
acceptance of office at this time, and in an administration thus 
constituted, subjected him to much obloquy, as it was gener- 
ally thought that he had sacrificed his interest in the Catholic 
claims to the love of office. Sydney Smith in particular made 
him a special mark for the most merciless ridicule and satire 
in the Letters of Peter Plymley, attacking him, said the great 
wit, ** not for the love of glory, but from the love of utility, as 
a burgomaster hunts a rat in a Dutch dyke, for fear it should 
flood a province.” It does not, however, appear that Canning 
did in reality sacrifice the Catholic cause to personal ambition, 
or that he could have promoted the successful issue of the 
Catholic Question by declining to take office.* 

Mr. Canning remained at the head of the Foreign Depart- 
ment for a little more than two years. During this period he 
was very actively engaged in negotiations for a more effectual 
prosecution of the war, and also with the American minister 
in reference to the affair of the Chesapeake, and other matters 
in dispute with this country. His diplomatic papers were 
written with very great ability, though they were sometimes 
disfigured by sarcastic expressions, unbecoming in the discus- 
sion of great questions of international policy, and little suited 


* The ministerial changes formed the subject of a debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on a motion “ that it was contrary to the first duties of the responsible minis- 
ters of the crown to give a pledge that they would not offer advice to his Majesty 
on any subject of national concern.” But after a very animated discussion the 
motion was defeated by a vote of two hundred and twenty-six in favor to two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight against it. According to Sir Samuel Romilly, who gives an 
interesting account of the debate and division, “Canning, after the most fulsome 
adulation of the king, said that he had made up his mind, when the Catholic Bill 
was first mentioned, to vote for it if the king was for it, and against it if the king 
was against it.” This was certainly an unfortunate declaration, and, if it were to be 
interpreted literally, it would imply a remarkable indifference to the subject, or a 
great want of moral principle ; but we now know that Canning meant only that he 
would not endanger the king’s mental health for the sake of the Catholic cause. 
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to conciliate. In Parliament he continued to be a frequent 
speaker, and, though he did not hold the position of leader, he 
was one of the chief exponents of the ministerial policy. The 
two most important occasions on which he spoke were in the 
debates on the expedition against Copenhagen, and the inquiry 
into the conduct of the Duke of York, and on both occasions 
he spoke at length and with uncommon ability. He also took 
part in the discussions on the Roman Catholic petition in May, 
1808, on the affairs of Spain, on the state of the empire, and 
other questions of temporary importance. In the debates on 
the Copenhagen expedition, he took very high ground, stoutly 
contending that the necessity of the case fully justified the 
course adopted by the ministry, but utterly refusing to name 
the source whence they had obtained their information. It 
must, however, be admitted by every impartial student of his- 
tory, that no argument can justify so gross a violation of the 
rights of a neutral nation, that it left an indelible stain on the 
British name, and that Mr. Canning’s connection with it forms 
one of the least justifiable acts in his public life. 

Toward the close of 1809 an event occurred which led to 
Mr. Canning’s resignation, and also produced other important 
changes in the Cabinet. He had for some time entertained 
the opinion that a change in the War Department would be 
advantageous to the public interests; and this opinion was 
communicated to the premier early in the spring. At the 
same time Mr. Canning tendered his own resignation as the 
alternative if the proposed change should not be effected. 
After some delay, the propriety of a change was acquiesced in 
by the head of the government, and from time to time various 
arrangements were proposed for carrying it into effect, either 
by the appointment of Lord Wellesley as successor to Lord 
Castlereagh, or by the transfer of the political correspondence 
of the War Department to the Foreign Office. But no intima- 
tion that any change in the business of his office had been 
contemplated was conveyed to Lord Castlereagh for several 
months, though it was well known to the other members of 
the government, and Mr. Canning had frequently expressed 
a desire that he should be informed of it. As the natural 
result of this concealment, his Lordship was greatly exasper- 
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ated when he first learned what had transpired. He at once 
addressed a note to Mr. Canning in reference to the subject. 
“ T have no right, as a public man,” he said, “ to resent your 
demanding, upon public grounds, my removal from the partic- 
ular office I have held, or even from the administration, as a 
condition of your continuing a member of the government ; 
but I have a distinct right to expect that a proposition justi- 
fiable in itself shall not be executed in an unjustifiable man- 
ner, and at the expense of my honor and reputation.” In 
reply to this demand Canning contented himself with denying 
the correctness of his Lordship’s inference, without offering any 
explanation ; and a hostile meeting was accordingly arranged. 
It took place on Putney Heath on the 21st of September ; and 
on the second fire, Canning received a slight wound in the 
thigh. But within three weeks he was sufficiently recovered 
to attend the king’s levee and resign his office. He was fol- 
lowed into retirement by his personal friends, Huskisson and 
Sturges Bourne. Lord Castlereagh also resigned about the 
same time; and before the close of the year the death of the 
Duke of Portland put an end to the administration. 

From a careful consideration of the published documents 
relative to this famous duel, it is clear that neither party can 
escape grave censure. It is true that the practice of settling 
private disputes by an appeal to arms was not as severely con- 
demned by public sentiment then as it now is. Yet it was 
generally considered that Lord Castlereagh’s conduct was rash 
and inconsiderate, and that, so far as Mr. Canning was con- 
cerned, there was no sufficient ground for the duel. Lord 
Castlereagh had indeed been shamefully treated, but for this 
treatment Mr. Canning was not responsible. He had con- 
stantly urged on the premier the importance of a frank and 
manly dealing with his colleague, and had himself adopted 
that course through the early stages of the transaction. But, 
as Sir Samuel Romilly well remarks, “ if Lord Castlereagh’s 
sending the challenge was reprehensible, the manner in which 
it was accepted by Mr. Canning was, if possible, still more 
deserving of censure.” The proper lie of conduct for him to 
pursue was perfectly obvious. Lord Castlereagh’s challenge 
was founded on a mistake, which it was easy to correct with- 
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out any sacrifice of personal honor, or any breach of public or 
private confidence. Mr. Canning did not adopt this straight- 
forward course. On the contrary, he wrote to Lord Castle- 
reagh that his Lordship had totally misconceived his conduct, 
but that he would not set him right; and he eagerly accepted 
the challenge. Nothing could have been more irritating, or 
more repugnant to every sentiment of justice, than such a re- 
ply ; and there is scarcely a recorded instance in the annals of 
private warfare which does not admit of palliation more readily 
than does this duel between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning. 

The death of the Duke of Portland and the resignation of 
the rival ministers rendered other changes necessary in the 
construction of the government. Spencer Perceval succeeded 
to the premiership by the king’s command, and at once sought 
to strengthen the ministry by enlarging its basis. Overtures 
were accordingly made to Lords Grey and Grenville with a 
view of procuring their co-operation; but both of those emi- 
nent men refused to coalesce with statesmen whose principles 
and policy they condemned, and by whom they felt that they 
had been ill used in 1807. In consequence of their refusal to 
take office, nothing remained but to fill up the ministry from 
the friends of Lord Sidmouth, or to bring forward a sufficient 
number of new men to enable the government to go on with 
as few changes as possible. The latter alternative was adopted. 
Mr. Perceval retained the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
and also became First Lord of the Treasury. Canning’s place 
was filled, to the surprise of every one, by his friend, Lord 
Wellesley. Lord Hawkesbury was transferred to the War 
Department, and was succeeded in the Home Department by 
Mr. Richard Ryder. To the new ministry Canning gave a 
qualified support, though he did not take a very active part 
in the discussions in Parliament.* 

His first speech of much importance after his retirement 
from office was delivered in March, 1810, in the adjourned de- 
bate on Lord Porchester’s resolutions condemnatory of the 


* In the establishment of the Quarterly Review he took a warm interest. He 
contributed to it a review of Gifford’s Life of Pitt ; and he also wrote a part or the 
whole of some other papers. As might have been anticipated, his articles had all 
the brilliancy of his speeches, and they were among the most noticeable papers of 
their kind. 
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expedition to the Scheldt. In this speech he ably and zeal- 
ously defended the propriety of this disastrous expedition, con- 
tending, “ that, in advising that measure, his Majesty’s minis- 
ters were actuated by a just sense of their public duty; that 
they proceeded upon motives and principles, such as, if I were 
not myself a party concerned in the transaction, I should not 
scruple to assert entitled them to the approbation of their 
country; and such as they may confidently recommend to 
whoever may be hereafter their successors in office.” The 
result was the defeat of Lord Porchester’s resolutions, and 
the adoption of a counter resolution approving the conduct of 
the ministers. In the following June he again came forward 
to the support of the government in a long and masterly 
speech on the third reading of the Vote of Credit Bill, in the 
course of which he ably discussed the condition of Europe, and 
of Spain in particular, strenuously urging the most energetic 
prosecution of the war in the Peninsula. 

In the latter part of the same year the king had another and 
severer attack of the malady by which so much of his life was 
clouded, and the question of the Regency once more became 
the subject of animated discussions. In these debates Mr. 
Canning took a conspicuous part, and on the last day of the 
year he delivered a very long and elaborate speech on the 
Regency Resolutions moved by Mr. Perceval. Canning’s posi- 
tion in regard to this subject was one of considerable difficulty 
and embarrassment. As a disciple of Mr. Pitt, he could not 
consistently deny the right of Parliament to impose such restric- 
tions on the Regent as they might deem proper. But having 
determined, in view of the existing condition of the country, 
and perhaps with an eye to his own political prospects, to 
oppose restrictions in the present instance, he was compelled 
to ground his opposition to them entirely on reasons of expedi- 
ency. At the same time he was obliged to acknowledge the 
validity of the precedent established under Mr. Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, and to prove his own consistency. His opposition, 
however, was fruitless, and the proposed restrictions were 
enacted for a period of one year. At the end of that time it 
was evident that no amendment in the king’s condition was to 
be expected, and the restrictions were not renewed. 
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The next important subject which engaged Mr. Canning’s 
attention in Parliament was the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, submitted by Mr. Horner in 1811. The principal 
speech which Mr. Canning delivered in these discussions is 
commonly regarded as one of his ablest productions, and as 
embodying nearly everything since urged on the side of the 
question advocated by him. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
luminous than his statement of the principles of the Bullion- 
ists, or more persuasive than his manner of recommending 
them. It is a curious circumstance, however, that while he 
supported the first fifteen resolutions moved by Mr. Horner, 
which contained a statement of the laws relative to the value 
of gold and silver coin, the convertibility of the notes of the 
Bank of England, and the actual condition of the currency, he 
opposed the sixteenth resolution, which was a logical deduction 
from the preceding statement, and provided for an early re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank. All the resolutions, 
however, were rejected, and a few days later Mr. Vansittart 
brought forward a series of seventeen counter resolutions. 
These were opposed by Mr. Canning in another powerful 
speech ; but they were passed by a considerable majority. 

Karly in the following year the administration of Mr. Perce- 
val was brought to an end by the assassination of the premier 
in the lobby of the House of Commons; and overtures were 
at once made to Mr. Canning and Lord Wellesley, who had 
resigned some time previously, to join the ministry. This 
invitation was refused by both, from an unwillingness to form 
part of an administration constructed on the basis of resistance 
to the Catholic claims. Upon the failure of these negotiations 
various unsuccessful attempts were made to form an adminis- 
tration on a broader basis, and several communications passed 
between Lords Wellesley and Moira, who were successively 
empowered to conduct the negotiations, and Lords Grey and 
Grenville. It is now known that the failure of the negotia- 
tions with the Whig Lords was owing to the treachery of Sheri- 
dan, whose conduct even his biographer, Thomas Moore, says, 
“admits of no vindication.”” Throughout these transactions 
Canning’s course was upright and consistent. Though anx- 
ious, as he said in a speech thirteen years later, to take office 
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at a time when he could “ reap the fruits of the harvest which 
he had sown under the lowering atmosphere of distrust and 
discouragement, and the early and ungenial growth of which 
he had watched with such intense anxiety,” he declined to 
sacrifice the interests of the Catholic cause even to this desired 
object. Rather than join an administration formed on the 
basis of united and systematic opposition to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, he relinquished for an indefinite period all hope of 
resuming an official position, — a position much more valuable 
in his eyes than in those of most men. Nor was this all. “To 
represent the University in which I was educated,” he once 
said, ‘ formed the first visions of my youthful ambition. Be- 
fore that object all others vanished into comparative insignifi- 
cance. It was desirable to me, beyond all the blandishments 
of power, beyond all the rewards and favors of the crown.” 
This coveted, honor also he sacrificed to his convictions of 
duty. 

Every attempt to enlarge the basis of the ministry having 
thus failed, the old expedient of filling up the vacancies with 
men of inferior ability was again attempted. Lord Liverpool 
was made First Lord of the Treasury; Mr. Vansittart was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Sidmouth tried a 
new office as Secretary for the Home Department ; Lord Ba- 
thurst became Secretary of War and the Colonies; and Lord 
Castlereagh, as Foreign Secretary, had the lead of the House of 
Commons. At the general election in the following October, 
Mr. Canning was invited to become one of the candidates for 
the representation of Liverpool, and after an animated con- 
test was chosen over Mr. Brougham by a large majority. 
Among his principal speeches in the first session of the new 
Parliament were those on the war with the United States, on 
the Catholic claims, and on the vote of thanks to the Marquis 
of Wellington. With the exception of a few remarks on some 
topics connected with the war, these were the last speeches 
which he delivered in Parliament for nearly four years ; and 
during a considerable part of the time he was out of the 
country.* 


* In the summer of 1813, Mr. Canning took the unusual step of formally dis- 
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In the summer of 1814 he was appointed Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to the court of Lisbon to receive the Portuguese 
royal family on their anticipated return from Brazil. The ac- 
ceptance of this mission subjected Mr. Canning to much un- 
deserved obloquy, and it was doubtless, as he afterward de- 
clared, a political blunder; but there can be no doubt that his 
motives were pure. He remained abroad nearly two years, 
having resigned his appointment some months before his re- 
turn. Early in June, 1816, he joined the ministry as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, and in the same month he was 
re-elected as one of the members for Liverpool. His assump- 
tion of office was the signal for a renewal of the attacks on his 
appointment as Ambassador to Lisbon, and in the early part of 
1817 the whole subject underwent a Parliamentary discussion. 
On the 6th of May in that year, Mr. Lambton, afterward Lord 
Durham, brought forward a series of resolutions condemning 
the appointment as uncalled for, and as “ attended with an 
unnecessary and unjustifiable waste of the public money.” 
These resolutions he supported in an elaborate speech, assert- 
ing that “ the mission to Lisbon was undertaken with no pros- 
pect of advantage to the interests of this country in its political 
or commercial relations, but with a view solely to the political, 
and, he might almost say, commercial advantage of the ministers 
themselves,” and that “the plain and almost avowed purpose 
of the mission was to procure a place for the right honorable 
gentleman.” In reply to this attack Mr. Canning delivered a 
masterly speech, which satisfactorily refuted all the charges 
brought against his personal integrity, though it was still evi- 
dent that he had been very indiscreet in accepting the ap- 
pointment. 

During the next three years he was a frequent speaker in 
the House of Commons, though Lord Castlereagh continued to 


banding his party, but for what purpose it is very difficult to determine. “A 
singular political event,” says Mr. Horner in a letter to Lord Grenville, dated July 
22,1813, “and one not very intelligible, was announced last night; that Canning 
has formally, and with some solemnity, disbanded his party ; telling the gentlemen 
who have been his supporters during the session, that they may for the future con- 
sider themselves as unengaged ; and that he is no longer to be regarded as their 
head. Ward says they are all turned adrift upon the wide world.” 
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be the ministerial leader. In July, 1817, he opposed at con- 
siderable length Brougham’s motion for an address relative to 
the state of the nation ; and in the following year his most im- 
portant speech was in support of the Indemnity Bill, brought 
forward for the protection of those persons * who, since the 
26th of January, 1817, had acted in apprehending, imprison- 
ing, or detaining in custody persons suspected of high treason 
or treasonable practices, and in the suppression of tumultuous 
and unlawful assemblies.” This speech is chiefly remarkable 
as containing the celebrated allusion to “the revered and 
ruptured Ogden,’ — an expression in reference to which there 
was much controversy at the time, and which afforded a favor- 
ite ground of attack on Mr. Canning. In the session of 1819 
he brought forward a motion for a vote of thanks to Lord 
Hastings and the Indian army, which he supported in an in- 
genious and carefully considered speech, well suited to disarm 
opposition ; and he also strenuously opposed Tierney’s motion 
for an inquiry into the state of the nation, and spoke in reply 
to Sir James Mackintosh on the bill to prevent enlistments in 
England for military service under foreign pay, and in favor 
of the bill relative to Stamp Duties on newspapers and small 
pamphlets. Indeed, through the whole of this period he was 
one of the most active and influential champions of the minis- 
terial policy ; and he associated his own name with all the 
oppressive measures which rendered the Liverpool ministry 
hateful in the eyes of the people. But, fortunately, about this 
time a series of events occurred which separated him from his 
colleagues, and gave him opportunity to review and modify his 
opinions in regard to many of the leading questions of the 
day. 

On the 29th of January, 1820, George III. died, and was 
succeeded by the Prince Regent. Considered merely in its 
political aspects, this was not an event of much significance, 
since no one anticipated any change of men or measures in 
consequence of the demise of the king. No surprise, there- 
fore, was felt at the reappointment of the ministers. But the 
death of the king opened anew some painful questions, which 
very seriously affected Mr. Canning’s position and prospects, 
and for a time endangered the whole social fabric. The early 
y 
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life of the Prince of Wales, now become George IV., had been 
stained by the grossest vices, and at the age of twenty-three he 
had married Mrs. Fitzherbert, a young widow of considerable 
personal attractions, and a member of the Romish Church. 
This marriage was invalid by the laws of England, and a few 
months after it was contracted its existence was denied in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Fox, on the authority of the Prince 
himself. Nevertheless, there is sufficient evidence to establish 
the fact of the marriage ; and it is believed that this previous 
marriage was one of the causes of the Prince’s disinclination 
to contract a lawful alliance. Finally, however, he announced 
his determination to marry, and his selection of his cousin, the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick. The new marriage was 
solemnized on the 8th of April, 1795; and it is matter of his- 
torical record, that the Prince, who had already taken a violent 
aversion to his bride, was in such a state of beastly intoxica- 
tion that he could scarcely stand during the ceremony. The 
only fruit of this marriage was the Princess Charlotte, whose 
untimely death, in 1817, gave occasion for the delivery of one 
of the most splendid of Robert Hall’s discourses. 

Almost from the day of the marriage a virtual separation 
between the Prince and Princess had existed ; and, in April, 
1796, three months after the birth of the young princess, the 
rupture became open and avowed. From that time the Prin- 
cess was closely watched by the minions of her husband ; and 
occasionally aspersions were cast upon her character. At 
length these vague charges took form, and in May, 1806, a 
commission was appointed to examine into the truth of “ cer- 
tain written declarations touching the conduct of H. R. H. 
the Princess of Wales.” The result of the inquiry was her 
entire acquittal from the principal charge. She still con- 
tinued, however, to be the object of persecution ; and in 1814, 
by the advice of Mr. Canning, who had always maintained 
friendly relations with her, she determined to leave England 
for the Continent. There she was living when she heard of 
the king’s death, and the consequent accession of her husband. 
Upon receiving this intelligence, she decided to return and 
claim her rights as Queen of England. Her decision was at 
once made known to her friends. 
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In this condition of affairs his Majesty was extremely anx- 
ious to procure a divorce ; and immediately after his accession 
he addressed a paper to the members of the Cabinet asking 
their advice in regard to the subject. In reply to the inquiry 
a Cabinet Minute was drawn up and presented to the king on 
the 10th of February, in which it was ably maintained that 
any attempt to procure a divorce would be inexpedient and 
probably unsuccessful ; and with much adroitness it was sug- 
gested that the Princess of Wales would undoubtedly “ offer to 
state, not only matter of recrimination, but every circumstance 
which she might be disposed or advised to represent as neglect 
or ill-usage, even from the time of her coming to this coun- 
try.’ At the same time the ministers recommended the pas- 
sage of a bill by Parliament granting to the Princess “ an 
annuity, payable only during her continued residence abroad ” ; 
and they further expressed the opinion, that the king “ would 
be fully justified in withholding from the Princess those dis- 
tinctions which it is in your Majesty’s option to confer upon 
her, in directing that she should not be named in the Liturgy, 
and in refusing to her the honor of coronation.” This Minute 
appears to have expressed the unanimous opinion of the Cabi- 
net; but it may be worth observing, that Mr. Canning in- 
dorsed on the copy retained by him a memorandum to the 
effect, that, while he entirely concurred in it as a whole, he 
could not have agreed to the omission of the Princess’s name 
in the Liturgy, “if any penal process, of any kind whatever, 
had been in contemplation.” 

The advice in this document was by no means agreeable to 
his Majesty, and two days afterward he sent a spirited reply, 
probably drawn up by one of the members of his household, 
in which an attempt is made to refute the arguments of the 
ministers, and the proposed course of proceeding is altogether 
disapproved. This reply elicited from the ministers another 
elaborate and carefully drawn Cabinet Minute, repeating with 
increased clearness and precision their former arguments, and 
concluding with the declarations: “If your Majesty and the 
Princess were in the situation of private individuals, it may 
be assumed that a divorce could not possibly be obtained ” ; 
and “ The proposition of a bill of divorce would, under all the 
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circumstances, produce public evils and inconveniences far 
overbalancing any public advantage which could be expected 
to be derived from that measure.” After considering the new 
document for three days, his Majesty informed the Cabinet 
that the proposed plan was satisfactory to him, and that he 
was “ready, for the sake of public decorum and the public 
interest, to make this great and painful sacrifice of his per- 
sonal feelings.” 

This decision was soon rendered nugatory by the determina- 
tion of the Princess to return to England, and claim the po- 
sition to which she deemed herself entitled. Her intention to 
adopt this course was known to her friends, as we have re- 
marked, almost immediately after the king’s death; but it was 
not until June that she arrived in London. No preparations 
had been made by the ministry to receive her, or to provide a 
residence for her. She accordingly took up her abode with 
Alderman Wood in the City. In the mean time the ministry 
determined to proceed against her in Parliament by a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. In the justice and expediency of this 
measure Mr. Canning did not acquiesce ; and he at once 
tendered his resignation. It was not accepted, but his 
Majesty authorized him, in case it should become necessary 
to assign any reason for remaining in the Cabinet, to state 
that he did so by the express command of the king. So 
great, however, was Mr. Canning’s unwillingness to take part 
in the advocacy of a measure which he wholly condemned, 
that in August he went to Paris, and he remained abroad 
during the continuance of the proceedings. His private let- 
ters from the Continent, now printed by Mr. Stapleton for the 
first time, are full of interest, and show how closely he watched 
the course of affairs, and how anxious he was that his col- 
leagues should get creditably out of the embarrassments in 
which they were involved. 

When the bill was withdrawn by Lord Liverpool in conse- 
quence of the strenuous opposition which it had encountered, 
Mr. Canning returned to England. But the country had not 
yet subsided into its accustomed quiet ; the subject was every- 
where violently agitated ; and it was anticipated that with the 
new session of Parliament the stormy discussions of this much- 
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vexed question would be at once resumed. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Canning felt that he could neither remain 
silent, nor absent himself from his place, without greatly em- 
barrassing his colleagues; and on the 12th of December he 
again wrote to the king tendering his resignation. The next 
day the resignation was accepted, and Mr. Canning ceased to 
hold office on the appointment of his successor, Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth’s brother-in-law. 

Throughout these transactions Mr. Canning’s course stands 
in honorable contrast with that of Lord Eldon and several of 
his colleagues, who had also been friends of the Princess in 
previous years. He probably thought that her conduct, if not 
actually culpable, was indisereet, and unfitted her for the high 
station which she claimed ; but he did not forget that he had 
formerly been her friend and adviser. His path was therefore 
beset with difficulties. On the one hand, he could not support 
the measures into which the ministry had been unfortunately 
led. On the other hand, he could not resign, go into Opposi- 
tion, and espouse the cause of the Princess, without sacrificing 
many of his most cherished convictions. It is true that by 
withdrawing to the Continent he left to others a responsibility 
which he was unwilling to meet. But it is not easy to see what 
other course he could have adopted under the circumstances 
in which he was placed. By his visit to the Continent and his 
subsequent resignation he sufficiently indicated his disappro- 
bation of any penal proceedings ; and it is well known that it 
was not until long after these events that the king became 
reconciled with him. 

He had held office for nearly five years, and during this 
period he had taken a very active part in Parliament in de- 
fence of the ministerial measures, and had shared largely in 
the unpopularity which these measures had excited. But his 
management of the affairs of his own department had been 
able and judicious, and had given general satisfaction. ‘* The 
functions of the Board, over which you have presided for a 
period of nearly five years,” say the Directors of the East India 
Company in a letter to Mr. Canning, dated December 22d, 
1820, “ have been exercised with so much candor and cour- 
tesy, as well as with such invariable attention to the interests 
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both of the public and the Company, that they have been 
almost entirely divested of the invidious character which 
must ever, in some degree, attach to a controlling Board.” 
At a meeting of the Court of Proprietors a few months later, 
a resolution was unanimously passed, approving this action of 
the Court of Directors, and expressing a high admiration of 
Mr. Canning’s talents and a deep sense of his valuable ser- 
vices. 

Early in the same year, and before these public discussions 
had reached their greatest heat, Mr. Canning experienced a 
heavy domestic affliction in the death of his eldest son, a young 
man of nineteen, and of much promise. Canning gave expres- 
sion to his sorrow in an epitaph which has been much admired, 
and which deseribes the boy as being 
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“In youth, with more than learning’s wisdom, wise ! 


As sainted martyrs, patient to endure !” 


But ‘the finest image in the piece is borrowed from Burke’s 
* Letter to a Noble Lord.” 


“ By mortal sufferings now no more oppressed, 
Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 
While I — reversed our nature’s kindlier doom — 
Pour forth a father’s sorrow on thy tomb.” 


Doubtless his grief at the loss of his son was among the 
causes of Canning’s disinclination to participate in the Parlia- 
mentary discussions of this period. A part of the time he 
passed on the Continent with his family ; and for nearly three 
years the only topics on which he spoke in the House of Com- 
mons were the Catholic Disabilities and Parliamentary Reform. 
In the spring of 1821 he warmly supported a bill for the re- 
moval of the Catholic Disabilities, which passed the House of 
Commons, but was lost in the House of Lords; and early in 
the following year he made a very admirable and cogent argu- 
ment in favor of allowing the Roman Catholic peers to sit in 
Parliament. In the same month he opposed at great length, 
but with inferior ability, Lord John Russell’s motion declara- 
tory of the necessity of a reform in the representative system. 
About this time Mr. Canning appears to have been consid- 
erably depressed, and to have felt that his political career was 
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nearly at an end; and it was probably under this feeling that 
he accepted, in the early part of 1822, the appointment of 
Governor-General of India, tendered him by the East India 
Company. Certainly it would be difficult on any other hy- 
pothesis to account for his willingness to forego all hopes of 
personal advancement, and to accept a voluntary banishment 
to the most remote part of the British empire. Having de- 
termined, however, to accept the appointment, he paid a fare- 
well visit to Liverpool, where he was received with every mark 
of attention, and made several speeches which attracted much 
notice. Two passages in particular were well suited to excite 
comment, from the fact that his name had been frequently 
mentioned in connection with the vacancy in the Cabinet 
created by the recent death of Lord Castlereagh, at that time 
known as the Marquis of Londonderry. In his speech at the 
dinner given him by the Canning Club, after stating that many 
obvious circumstances would make it more agreeable to remain 
in England, he went on to declare that he held that * a public 
man is, unless he can show cause of honor or duty to the con- 
trary, bound to accept a trust which he is selected as competent 
to administer for the public interest.” One week later, in a 
speech at another public dinner, he made a more distinct 
reference to the popular rumors, declaring that he knew as 
little as any man who heard him “ of any arrangements likely 
to grow out of the present state of things,” and at the same 
time declining to enter into any explanation of the decision 
which he might think it proper to take if these rumors proved 
true. “This only, gentlemen, I can frankly declare to you,” 
he added, “that, in any such case, my decision would be 
founded upon an honest and impartial view of public consid- 
erations alone, and that it Would be determined, not by a 
calculation of interests, but by a balance and comparison of 
duties.” 

On the 8th of September Lord Liverpool proposed an inter- 
view with Mr. Canning, and three days later offered him the 
seals of the vacant Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs. After 
some hesitation on his own part, and a good deal of intriguing 
on the part of Lord Eldon and other ultra Tories, he finally 
accepted the appointment, and entered at once on the dis- 
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charge of his new duties. The period during which Mr. 
Canning held the management of the foreign affairs is the 
most honorable part of his public life, and one of the most 
glorious in recent English history. For the first time since 
the dismissal of the Grenville Ministry a wise and liberal 
policy presided over the foreign relations of the country ; 
the unfortunate policy which had allied England with the 
despotic powers of the Continent was reversed ; Greece and 
a New World were called into being; and England was placed 
in her true position abreast of the advancing tide of liberal 
principles. This momentous change was effected solely by the 
genius and the courage of Mr. Canning. With a wise forecast, 
he saw that the new era which had opened with the fall of 
Napoleon demanded a departure from the traditional maxims 
of Tory state craft; and he did not hesitate to take at once 
the needful steps to liberalize the whole course of England’s 
foreign policy. 

At the moment of Lord Londonderry’s death, all the arrange- 
ments had been completed for holding the Congress of Verona, 
and his Lordship was to have represented England in it. Mr. 
Canning’s first duty, therefore, was to adopt such measures as 
should produce a dissolution of the Holy Alliance, and release 
England from her unfortunate connection with the Continental 
sovereigns. With this view he selected the Duke of Welling- 
ton as the representative of England, and furnished him with 
instructions carefully defining and limiting the share which he 
was at liberty to take in the deliberations of the Congress. 
The first subject in regard to which the change in the policy 
of England was made evident, was the condition of affairs in 
Spain. Anticipating a demand on the part of France that the 
other great powers should join in an armed intervention for 
the settlement of the political difficulties in Spain, Mr. Can- 
ning, in his despatch of the 27th of September, instructed the 
Duke of Wellington to declare, that “to any interference by 
force or menace on the part of the allies against Spain, come 
what may, his Majesty will not be a party.” The demand was 
subsequently made, and, acting in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, the Duke then withdrew from the Congress. This step 
had an important effect on the representatives of the four Con- 
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tinental powers; and they decided at once not to address a 
joint note to the Spanish government, but to prepare separate 
notes in general accordance with one another. Shortly after- 
ward the French army crossed the Bidassoa and entered 
Spanish territory. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Canning determined not 
to involve England in a war, while he sought by other means 
to restore the balance of power. He “resolved that, if 
France had Spain, it should not be Spain with the Indies,” 
and that he would take measures for acknowledging the 
independence of such Spanish American Colonies as had 
successfully carried on the struggle with the mother coun- 
try. Accordingly, in the summer of 1823, he endeavored 
to ascertain from Mr. Rush, then Minister to the Court of 
St. James, whether the government of the United States 
would make common cause with England in resisting any 
attempt on the part of the allied powers to effect the sub- 
jugation of the revolted Colonies. To this course Mr. Rush 
had no authority to accede, and he accordingly referred the 
matter to the government at Washington. But at the same 
time he proposed to Mr. Canning the immediate recognition 
of the independence of the Colonies, and a joint declaration 
on the part of Great Britain and the United States protesting 
against the ambitious designs of the Continental powers. 
Some further conferences took place, but without effecting 
any important result, as Mr. Canning was not prepared to 
adopt these measures; and it was not until July, 1824, that 
he fully committed himself to the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Buenos Ayres. A similar decision followed in 
regard to Columbia and Mexico in December; and the di- 
vergence of policy from the line which England had hitherto 
pursued in concert with the other great powers became obvious 
to every one. 

In the mean time, though he was so largely occupied in the 
management of the foreign policy, he was not unmindful of 
his Parliamentary duties as ministerial leader in the House of 
Commons. During the session of 1825 he twice spoke, with 
his accustomed eloquence and power, on the subject of the 
negotiations relative to Spain, and he also delivered a memo- 
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rable speech in oppesition to the repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill. A few weeks later he spoke on Sir Fowell Buxton’s 
motion for the abolition of the slave-trade. Another subject 
which had often engaged the attention of Parliament, the 
Catholic claims, was again discussed in this session. It now, 
however, derived fresh interest from the general belief among 
his opponents that Canning had sacrificed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to his ambition, and that he ought to have insisted on 
making the concession of the Catholic claims a Cabinet meas- 
ure. His failure to do so exposed him to much obloquy. 

It was in one of the numerous conversations in the House of 
Commons which preceded the discussion of this subject, that 
the memorable altercation between Canning and Brougham 
occurred. In a previous debate Lord Folkstone had strongly 
condemned Canning’s foreign policy, and had even accused 
him of * truckling to France.” To this attack the Secretary 
replied the same evening, with great bitterness, declaring that 
‘he would never truckle to the noble Lord.” A few nights 
afterward Mr. Brougham made a fierce attack on Canning, 
intimating that he had obtained office by a compromise with 
Lord Eldon in reference to the Catholic Question, and adding, 
“Is it the right honorable gentleman then who talks of not 
truckling to my noble friend, — he who has himself exhibited 
the most incredible specimen of monstrous truckling for the 
purpose of obtaining office which the whole history of political 
tergiversation can furnish 7” Mr. Therry, who was an eye- 
witness of the scene, says that “ the sarcastic tone, the vehe- 
ment gesture, the deep and disdainful denouncement expressed 
in the whole of Mr. Brougham’s delivery of this passage of his 
speech,” cannot be described. As the words fell from the 
speaker's lips, Canning’s changing countenance showed that 
the arrow had reached its mark; and, hastily rising, he ex- 
claimed, * Sir, that is false!’ Brougham at once attempted 
to leave the House, but he was prevented from doing so by his 
friends. The Sergeant-at-Arms was then summoned, and a 
motion was made, but subsequently withdrawn, that the two 
offenders against the proprieties of debate should be taken into 
custody. Satisfactory explanations, however, were at length 
made, and the matter was suffered to drop. Still, the recol- 
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lection of it must have long rankled in the breasts of both 
parties. 

In the following year, also, Canning was a very frequent 
speaker, taking a principal part in the debates on the Address 
in Answer to the King’s Speech at the opening of the session, 
on the delays and expenses in the Court of Chancery, on the 
condition of the slave population in the West Indies, on the 
evacuation of Spain by the French, on the Alien Bill, and on 
the memorable case of Missionary Smith. At the same time 
he was much oceupied with the affairs of Spain, the Spanish 
Colonies, and other important questions of international policy, 
in regard to all of which he developed large and liberal views. 
It was easy to see that henceforth the sympathies of England, 
so far as they could be expressed, would be on the side of con- 
stitutional liberty, rather than with the advoeates of high 
monarchical principles. Though still a Tory, Mr. Canning 
had adopted with few modifications the traditional Whig pol- 
icy in reference to foreign affairs. The consequence was, that 
a feeling of personal hostility to him was excited in some of 
the foreign courts; and there is reason to believe that they 
intrigued to procure his overthrow. In these movements 
Prince Metternich was the leader,—his crafty disposition 
finding congenial occupation in such schemes. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, that Canning entertained a very low 
opinion of the Austrian minister, and took little pains to dis- 
guise it. “ You shall hear what I think of him,” he writes in 
a letter to Lord Granville, under date of March 11, 1825, — 
“that he is the greatest r and | on the Continent, 
perhaps in the civilized world.” And in various other letters 
there are indications or explicit avowals of the same hostile 
feelings. But these intrigues had little effect. Canning’s 
policy was too well sustained by public sentiment to render 
his removal expedient, or even safe; and early in 1825, while 
he was confined to his bed by a severe attack of the gout, Sir 
William Knighton, who held a confidential position in the 
royal household, sought an interview with him, in the course 
of which Sir William stated that the new foreign policy was 
approved by the king. Canning, as we learn from the papers 
printed by Mr. Stapleton, could not understand the precise 
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object of this visit, and we have no additional documents to 
throw light on the subject; but it is certain that from this — 
time Mr. Canning was more firmly established than ever in 
his position, and that his policy became still more vigorous 
and sharply defined. 

The next two years were crowded with important events, 
and form one of the busiest and most anxious portions of Mr. 
Canning’s life; but we must pass rapidly over this eventful 
period. In 1825 occurred one of those terrible financial 
crises which occasionally overwhelm the commercial world, 
bringing to naught the most promising enterprises, gnd spread- 
ing failure and distress over a whole country. A period of 
unnatural expansion had given place to a period of almost 
unexampled depression. ‘“ The most wild and incoherent 
schemes,” said Canning in the House of Commons in Feb- 
ruary, 1826, “ were started, — projects which sprang with the 
dawn and expired before the setting of the sun in whose beams 
they glittered for a few hours and then fell: a puff of vapor 
sent them soaring toward the skies; the puncture of a pin 
brought them to the earth.” Large amounts of the precious 
metals had been exported, and the loss of gold and silver had 
been supplied by the issue of paper; joint-stock companies of 
every description were formed; the imports swelled to an 
alarming amount; and in every kind of business speculation 
was rife. At length the day of reckoning came ; many of the 
country banks failed; the paper currency depreciated ; the 
joint-stock companies disappeared from public notice, or were 
mentioned only as stupendous frauds; almost every kind of 
merchandise declined in value; and business nearly ceased. 
Under these circumstances it was natural that questions affect- 
ing trade and commerce should occupy much of the attention 
of Parliament; and it was at this time that Mr. Huskisson 
brought forward some of his most important measures for re- 
laxing the commercial system. Though Mr. Canning had 
little familiarity with commercial subjects, he warmly sup- 
ported his friend’s measures; and among his most admired 
speeches is one on the subject of the silk trade. He also 
spoke on the Bank Charter Act, the Corn Laws, and other 
kindred topics. 
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Nor were these the only subjects which engaged his atten- 
tion. The condition of Ireland, the Catholic Question, and 
the state of slavery in the West Indies, were all brought 
under discussion, and in regard to all Mr. Canning spoke 
freely and at length. But all these Parliamentary efforts 
dwindle into insignificance when compared with his two 
speeches delivered on the 12th of December, 1826, on the 
occasion of bringing down the king’s message relative to the 
affairs of Portugal. Portugal was one of the oldest and most 
cherished allies of England, and by several existing treaties 
England was required to furnish assistance to her in the event 
of an invasion of her territory by France or Spain. In the lat- 
ter part of 1826 this assistance was sought, on the ground of 
an invasion by bands of Portuguese rebels, armed, equipped, 
and trained in Spain. The result of this application was 
stated by Mr. Canning in the first of his two speeches with 
admirable clearness and force. 


“On Sunday, the 5d of this month,” he said, “ we received from the 
Portuguese Ambassador a direct and formal demand of assistance 
against a hostile aggression from Spain. Our answer was, that, although 
rumors had reached us through France, his Majesty’s government had 
not that accurate information — that official and precise intelligence of 
facts —on which they could properly found an application to Parlia- 
ment. It was only on last Friday night that this precise information 
arrived. On Saturday his Majesty’s confidential servants came to a 
decision. On Sunday that decision received the sanction of his Majesty. 
On Monday it was communicated to both Houses of Parliament; and 
this day, sir, [Tuesday,] at the hour in which I have the honor of ad- 
dressing you, the troops are on their march for embarkation.” 


The same manly tone pervaded the whole of both speeches, 
and awakened a nearly unanimous response. The argument 
by which Mr. Canning justified his action was singularly clear, 
compact, and eloquent; and on no other occasion was his 
reasoning more persuasive, or his language more impassioned. 
The effect was such as might have been anticipated. 


“ Never,” says Mr. Stapleton, who was an eyewitness, “were an 
assembly of men warmed into a higher pitch of enthusiasm than were 
the members of the House of Commons when they broke up on that 
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memorable night. He positively electrified his audience when he 
uttered those striking words, ‘I called the New World into existence 
to redress the balance of the Old” The whole House were moved as 
if an electric shock had passed through them ; they all rose for a mo- 
ment to look at him.” 


Certainly no English statesman had ever occupied a nobler 
position, or uttered a prouder boast. Even the elder Pitt, 
when organizing victory over half the world, and the greatest 
of his predecessors in their hours of mightiest influence, could 
point to no word or act of more impressive significance. Can- 
ning himself felt justly proud of the popularity which this 
memorable speech gave him. 

“If I know anything of the House of Commons from thirty-three 
years’ experience,” he says in a letter to Lord Granville, dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1826, * or if I may trust to what reaches me in report of feelings 
out of doors, the declaration of the obvious but unsuspected truth, that 
*I called the New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old, has been more grateful to English ears and to English feelings, 
ten thousand times, than would have been the most satisfactory an- 
nouncement of the intention of the French government to withdraw its 
army from Spain.” 


We need only add, that this speech and the vigorous meas- 
ures adopted by Mr. Canning produced the desired result. 
The dignity of England was vindicated; the incursions from 
Spain ceased ; and the independence of Portugal was secured. 
So completely were the objects of the expedition accomplished, 
that within a year and a half the British troops returned to 
England without having fired a gun. 

This was the last great measure that Mr. Canning planned 
as Foreign Secretary. Early in February, 1827, Lord Liv- 
erpool was prostrated by a severe paralytic shock, which 
rendered him incapable of any kind of mental exercise, and 
even of resigning his office. Under these circumstances the 
government remained without a head for six weeks, until 
his Lordship was in a condition to tender his resignation. 
It was at once accepted; and on the 27th of March Mr. Can- 
ning had a long interview with the king relative to the forma- 
tion of a new ministry. In the course of this interview Mr. 
Canning announced his determination not to hold the second 
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place in any other administration, and recommended to his 
Majesty the formation of a Cabinet which should offer a united 
opposition to the Catholic claims, at the same time tendering 
his own resignation. We are not aware that the sincerity of 
this advice has been often called in question ; but in the exist- 
ing condition of affairs it was strangely inconsistent, and the 
only intelligible explanation is, that Mr. Canning was firmly 
persuaded in his own mind that such a ministry could not last. 
In the event of its overthrow, he probably felt that he should 
be recalled to power under circumstances which would give 
him increased strength in Parliament and the country. This 
explanation doubtless detracts much from the magnanimity of 
his advice; but there is nothing in his life or speeches which 
renders it improbable that he should adopt such a policy. No 
immediate result flowed from this interview ; and various plans 
were discussed with a view of avoiding the difficulties growing 
out of the Catholic Question. At length, on the 10th of April, 
Mr. Canning was empowered to draw up the plan of an ad- 
ministration, and two days later it was announced in the 
House of Commons that he had accepted the appointment of 
First Lord of the Treasury. His acceptance of office was ac- 
companied by the resignation of Mr. Peel, who had very 
frankly told Mr. Canning that their want of agreement on 
the subject of the Catholic claims would compel him to retire 
if Mr. Canning were made prime minister. At the same time 
five other Cabinet ministers, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, Lord Westmoreland, Lord Bathurst, and Lord Mel- 
ville, threw up their offices, with the apparent design of em- 
barrassing the new premier. This scheme, however, failed, 
and after some fruitless negotiations a new government was 
formed. Mr. Canning united in his own person the offices of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Sir John Copley, who, as Lord Campbell sarcastically remarks, 
was * still in dreadful apprehension of the Pope,” was raised 
to the Chancellorship and created Lord Lyndhurst. Lord 
Harrowby retained his former office as President of the Coun- 
cil; the Duke of Portland became Privy Seal, in place of the 
Earl of Westmoreland ; Lord Dudley sueceeded Mr. Canning 
in the Foreign Office ; Sturges Bourne took Mr. Peel’s place 
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as Home Secretary ; Mr. Robinson, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was called to the Upper House as Viscount Gode- 
rich, and made Colonial Secretary ; Mr. Huskisson as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and Charles Winn as President 
of the Board of Control, retained their places; and Lord 
Palmerston was raised to the rank of a Cabinet minister, 
though he still remained Secretary at War. 

During the progress of these changes Parliament was not in 
session ; but it met again on the Ist of May. At the hour of 
meeting on that day every avenue to the House of Commons 
swarmed with spectators, anxious to see the new premier. 
* The House,” says Hansard, “was crowded to excess, and 
such of the members as could not find accommodation 
below resorted to the galleries. To these were added sev- 
eral peers and reverend prelates whose curiosity had in- 
duced them to be present at this opening act of the new 
administration.”” Prominent among them was the Catholic 
Duke of Norfolk, the hereditary Earl Marshal of England, 
and head of the British peerage. On the ministerial benches 
were Mr. Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Stanley, 
Sir Robert Wilson, and other prominent Whigs, who thus 
indicated their intention to support the new minister, while 
the late ministers and their adherents generally passed to the 
left of the Speaker. As soon as the House proceeded to 
business Mr. Peel rose and made a manly statement of the 
reasons Which had influenced his recent conduct. This speech 
opened the whole subject of the late changes ; and among the 
members who participated in the debate were Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Mr. Brougham, both of whom avowed their intention 
to support the government, Mr. George Dawson, who attacked 
the new minister with much asperity, and Mr. Canning him- 
self. lis speech on this occasion was not long, but it com- 
prised a very clear narrative of the recent transactions, and an 
able vindication of his own course. From this time until 
Parliament was prorogued, on the 2d of July, Mr. Canning 
lived in an atmosphere of unwonted excitement, and with all 
his powers taxed to their utmost limits. ‘ My occupations for 
the twenty-four hours,” he wrote to Mr. Gladstone on the 28th 
of May, “are and have been for the last two months more 
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almost than either the compass of that time or my physical 
strength is adequate to.’ Constantly worried as he was by 
teasing attacks from the adherents of the late ministers, and 
overwhelmed by official cares, his health and strength rapidly 
declined. Yet he was still active and energetic, and between 
the 27th of March and the close of the session he spoke more 
than thirty times. Several of these speeches were of consider- 
able length, and bore the marks of careful preparation. 

The attacks on the ministers were not, however, confined to 
the House of Commons; and by far the most effective speech 
against them was that delivered by Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords on the 10th of May. Doubtless his Lordship was unjust 
to the new premier in several respects, yet no one is competent 
to form a just estimate of the character and services of Mr. 
Canning who is not familiar with this masterly exposition of 
the grounds on which the great Whig Earl withheld his con- 
fidence from the new government. Beginning with an ex- 
pression of his pain at being compelled to separate from those 
friends with whom he had acted throughout the whole of his 
political life, and for whom he still entertained the most sin- 
cere and ardent affection, his Lordship took occasion at the 
very outset to declare his want of sympathy with the late 
ministers. ‘On the contrary,” he said, “if there be any 
persons in this House to whom my principles are more de- 
cidedly opposed than to any other, they are those whom I have 
lately heard professing themselves to be the Opposition to the 
government. Not only do my principles prevent me from 
wishing to do anything, but they will induce me not to do 
anything, that may promote their return to power.” He then 
proceeded to state and explain his first reason for distrusting 
the new ministers, — that he did not see in the persons com- 
posing the administration, or in the principles on which it was 
formed, anything to justify a belief that the Catholic cause 
would advance a single step in consequence of the recent 
change. “1 therefore, my Lords,” he declared, * find myself 
placed in a situation which makes it quite impossible for 
me, feeling a sense of public duty, recollecting what 1 did in 
the year 1807, recollecting what I did in the year 1809, 
and recollecting what I wrote and what I signed in the 
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year 1812,—I say, which makes it quite impossible for 
me, without violating every pledge and promise I have given, 
without breaking every undertaking I have made, without 
being guilty of the greatest inconsistency, to join in a gen- 
eral declaration of support to an administration such as that 
which is at present formed.” He then passed to a considera- 
tion of Mr. Canning’s foreign policy, ridiculing as “an idle 
and empty boast” the famous declaration respecting the Span- 
ish Colonies, and declaring that neither in respect to Spain and 
Portugal, nor upon the general foreign policy of the country, 
could he feel any confidence in the right honorable gentle- 
man’s administration. Finally, he examined with great 
thoroughness and ability Mr. Canning’s alleged advocacy of 
civil and religious liberty, asserting that, “ If my recollection 
of the events of the last thirty years do not fail me, it will be 
found that there has not been an invasion of civil liberty dur- 
ing that time, of which the right honorable gentleman has not 
been the prominent supporter.” The charge was undeniably 
true; but his Lordship failed to perceive that Mr. Canning’s 
opinions had been undergoing a progressive change, and that 
he had been constantly drawing nearer to the opinions and 
principles from which Lord Grey himself had never swerved. 
The effect of this speech was very great; and more than any 
other speech it wounded Canning, whose excitable nature, 
made more sensitive by illness and exhausting labor, could ill 
sustain so severe an attack. He did not attempt to answer it 
at the time, and he never had another opportunity. Within 
three months, his lips were forever sealed by death. 

Shortly after the close of the session he attended a Cabinet 
dinner at Lord Lyndhurst’s, at Wimbledon. Here he caught 
a severe cold, which confined him to his bed for several days 
and seriously alarmed his friends, though few if any antici- 
pated a fatal termination. On the 20th of July he removed to 
the villa of the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick, in the hope 
that a change of air would prove beneficial. But even that 
pure atmosphere could not restore his wasted energies ; and 
human aid was equally powerless. After fluctuating for a 
brief period, he died on the 8th of August, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. His body was removed to London ; and on 
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the 16th, attended by a long procession of political and per- 
sonal friends, it was borne to its final resting-place in the 
north transept of Westminster Abbey. There, at the feet of the 
younger Pitt, were laid the mortal remains of the greatest of 
Pitt’s disciples and followers. 

The public sorrow at his death was testified by a suitable 
provision for his family by Parliament, and by the erection of 
two statues, one in bronze by Westmacott in New Palace 
Yard, and the other in marble by Chantrey in Westminster 
Abbey. His death at this time was, indeed, a great public 
calamity. He was in the full maturity of his powers; he was 
strong in the confidence of Parliament ind the country ; his 
principles had attained a liberality by which they had never 
before been characterized ; a new and more glorious career 
seemed to be opening before him; and his ministry contained 
no one strong enough to carry forward the policy which he 
had inaugurated. “ There is an end, I fear, for the present,” 
wrote Jeffrey to Lord Cockburn, * of this new and bold ex- 
periment of a liberal or rational government, for Wellington 
and Peel, I think, must come back, and then where can we be 
but where we were before Liverpool’s demise, or still further 
back in the blessed one of Castlereagh?” Nevertheless, after 
Canning’s death a feeble attempt was made to reconstruct the 
Cabinet ; but the master’s hand was wanting. The ministry 
soon fell to pieces; and the Tories once more returned to 
power. Still, all was not lost. The tide of liberal principles 
had advanced too far to be resisted or rolled back ; and a little 
more than three years after Canning’s death, Lord Grey be- 
came prime minister. 

Canning has often been pronounced by his admirers the 
greatest of modern English orators, and perhaps with justice. 
He had not indeed the exuberant imagination of Burke, the 
consummate skill as a debater which characterized Fox, the 
perfect selfcommand of Pitt, the brilliancy of Sheridan, the 
withering sarcasm of Brougham, or the lofty and sustained 
eloquence of Grey. But he had a command of the House of 
Commons which Burke never acquired ; he exhibited a livelier 
imagination and a quicker fancy than Fox ; his speeches were 
more carefully prepared, and were adorned by a more various 
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reading, than were those of Pitt ; his judgment was more solid 
than Sheridan’s ; he was a more polished and graceful speaker 
than Brougham; and he possessed resources in his keen wit, 
his sharp invective, and his playful humor, which Grey rarely 
summoned to his aid, but of which Canning made frequent 
and effective use. His voice and manner were both good. 
“ His expressive countenance,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
* varied with the changes of his eloquence ; his voice, flexible 
and articulate, had as much compass as his mode of speaking 
required. In the calm part of his speeches his attitude and 
gesture might have been selected by a painter to represent 
grace rising towards ‘dignity.”” On the hustings and in the 
House of Commons he was equally an impressive and per- 
suasive speaker. Some of his finest and most memorable 
speeches were addressed to his constituents at Liverpool; and 
his best speeches in the House of Commons are models of 
Parliamentary eloquence, — clear, compact, and vigorous, yet 
even now charming the reader by their brilliancy and their 
polished diction. For some time after his entrance into Par- 
liament he did not speak often, and his speeches, though able 
and brilliant, lacked some of the higher qualities of statesman- 
ship and oratory, and were vitiated by a flippancy of tone from 
which he never wholly freed himself, and which in a measure 
justified Sydney Smith’s description of him as * a pert London 
joker.” It was only by slow degrees that he rose to the posi- 
tion he afterward attained, and became the acknowledged 
leader of the House of Commons. 

His language was chaste and harmonious, and there is 
scarcely an instance in which he descended to the coarse and 
degrading images too often found in Burke’s speeches. On 
the contrary, his metaphors and illustrations were almost in- 
variably happy, and they were sometimes grand and striking, 
rivalling indeed the loftiest flights of Burke’s imagination. 
Such was his memorable description of the effects of Welling- 
ton’s victory at Vittoria. 

“The mighty deluge,” he exclaimed, “by which the Continent had 
been overwhelmed, began to subside. The limits of nations were again 
visible, and the spires and turrets of ancient establishments began to 
reappear above the subsiding waters. It was this victory which had 
defined these objects, so lately involved in overwhelming confusion.” 
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A scarcely less daring metaphor occurs in a speech on the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, in 1825, while discussing the ob- 
jection that the Irish Catholics regarded their priests and their 
political leaders with a veneration bordering on idolatry. 


“ But fortunately,” he said, “ the cure of this crime (if it be one) is in 
our hands. Let us open to them the sanctuary of the law; let us lift 
up the veil which shuts them out from the British Constitution, and 
show them the spirit of freedom which dwells within, the object of our 
own veneration. Let us call them to partake in the same rites with 
which our purer worship is celebrated. Let us do this, and, depend 
upon it, we shall speedily wean them from their present political idola- 
try, and leave deserted the spurious shrines at which they now bow 
down before their Doyles and their O’Connells.” 


His wit, however, was his most obvious characteristic ; but 
where nearly every speech affords numerous striking illustra- 
tions, it is not easy to make an adequate selection. A single 
instance, therefore, must suffice. Thus, in his speech on the 
state of the Silk Trade, he ridicules those who accused him of 
departing from the principles of Mr. Pitt. 


“Tt is singular to remark,” he said, “how ready some people are to 
admire in a great man the exception rather than the rule of his con- 
duct. Such perverse worship is like the idolatry of barbarous nations, 
who can see the noonday splendor of the sun without emotion; but 
who, when he is in eclipse, come forward with hymns and cymbals to 
adore him. Thus there are those who venerate Mr. Pitt less in the 
brightness of his meridian glory, than under his partial obscurations, 
and who gaze on him with the fondest admiration when he has acci- 
dentally ceased to shine.” 

The same characteristic is apparent in many of his sarcastic 
allusions to his opponents, where one scarcely knows which is 
the more noticeable, the keenness of wit or the weight of sar- 
casm, as in his reply to Mr. Brougham in the debate on the 
King’s Speech at the opening of the session in February, 1825. 
In his speech Mr. Brougham had claimed for the Whigs the 
credit of the various reforms recently adopted. To this claim 
Mr. Canning very happily retorted : — 

“Tt does happen that the honorable and learned member being not 
unfrequently a speaker in this House, nor very concise in his speeches, 
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and touching occasionally, as he proceeds, on almost every subject 
within the range of his imagination, as well as making some observa- 
tions on the matter in hand, and having at different periods proposed 
and supported every innovation of which the law or constitution of the 
country is susceptible, — it is impossible to innovate without appearing 
to borrow from him. Either, therefore, we must remain forever ab- 
solutely locked up as in a northern winter, or we must break our way 
out by some mode already suggested by the honorable and learned 
gentleman.” 


In the statement of great truths or just sentiments he was 
equally felicitous. Thus, in a debate on the Regency Resolu- 
tions in January, 1811, in which he thought the memory of 
Pitt had been unjustly assailed by the friends of Fox, he 
said : — 
“Why should the admiration of one be incompatible with justice to 
the other’ Why cannot we cherish the remembrance of the respective 
objects of our veneration, leaving to each other a similar freedom? For 
my part, I disclaim such a spirit of intolerance. Be it the boast and 
characteristic of the school of Pitt, that, however provoked by illiberal 
and unjust attacks upon his memory, whether in speeches in this House, 
or in calumnies out of it, they will never so far forget the respect due 
to him or to themselves as to be betrayed into reciprocal illiberality and 
injustice, — that they disdain to retaliate upon the memory of Mr. 
Pitt’s great rival.” 

Again, in 1824, in a debate on the Alien Bill, when accused 
of subserviency to foreign powers, he emphatically declared, 
that, “dearly as he valued all the ties by which European 
nations were held together, there was not a connection that he 
would not sever at once, rather than allow any measure 
brought forward in that House to originate in a foreign 
source.” 

Though it is not easy to determine the exact nature and 
extent of Mr. Canning’s influence in regard to all the great 
questions agitated while he held an important place in public 
affairs, yet the general direction of that influence may be 
readily discerned, and its importance may be accurately meas- 
ured. Entering the arena, as he did, under the auspices of 
Mr. Pitt, and at a time when liberal principles were in very 
ill repute, his whole life was a struggle to free himself from 
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the constraint of Tory traditions and prejudices. In this strug- 
gle he was so far successful as to liberate his mind from many 
of the narrow and illiberal notions which he had imbibed when 
he entered Parliament ; and at the close of his life there were 
but few points of difference between himself and the Whigs. 
Under his guidance the domestic policy of his country was 
sundered from those bigoted maxims which he had himself 
upheld in earlier years. At the same time he inaugurated a 
very different foreign policy from that which Lord Castlereagh 
had adopted, and which had degraded England into a mere 
subservient ally of the despotic powers of the Continent. No 
man did more to enlarge the principles and to liberalize the 
measures of the Tory party. He first placed England in that 
path of enlightened progress which she has since pursued. It 
is true that the distinctive body of his personal adherents was 
not numerous; but it included some men of rare intellectual 
force and ability, and among them were Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Palmerston, and Charles Grant, afterward Lord Glenelg. 
At the close of his career he had the support of nearly the 
whole body of the Whigs, and of most of the respectable jour- 
nals throughout the country. 

In regard, however, to two great questions, Mr. Canning 
never adopted a liberal policy. Through his whole life he was 
the unswerving opponent of nearly every measure of relief to 
the Dissenters, and of every attempt to reform the representa- 
tive system. “ Of popular representation,” he said in his 
speech in the Music Hall, in Liverpool, in June, 1818, “I 
think we have enough for every purpose of jealous, steady, 
corrective, efficient control over the acts of that monarchical 
power, which, for the safety and for the peace of the commu- 
nity, is lodged in one sacred family, and descendible from sire 
to son.”’ And in the last year of his life, after he had become 
prime minister, he stated his intentions in respect to these two 
questions in the most unequivocal language. “1 am asked,” 
he said in his place in Parliament, ‘ what I mean to do on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform. Why, I say, to oppose it, 
—to oppose it to the end of my life in this House, as hither- 
to I have done. I am asked what I intend to do respecting 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. My answer is, 
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to oppose it too.” Yet notwithstanding this explicit declara- 
tion, we entertain little doubt that he would ultimately have 
adopted more liberal views in regard to both of these great 
questions. It is indeed no small blemish on Mr. Canning’s 
reputation, that he should so pertinaciously have resisted the 
weight of argument opposed to him in reference to these sub- 
jects, and that he should have remained satisfied with such 
fallacies as are brought forward in his speech at Liverpool in 
opposition to Parliamentary Reform. With so vigorous an in- 
tellect, and with his increasing liberality of opinions, it is euri- 
ous that he should have been willing to sacrifice the cause of 
the Dissenters for the chance of thereby promoting Catholic 
Emancipation, and that he should have prognosticated the 
downfall of monarchical institutions in England from the dis- 
franchisement of Gatton and Old Sarum. His opposition re- 
tarded, though it could not prevent, the triumph of these 
measures ; and his fame lacks the crowning glory which it 
would have derived from his successful advocacy of them. 

Like many other persons of a quick and lively imagination, 
Canning was peculiarly sensitive, and keenly alive to ridicule. 
On the occasion of his marriage, it is related that he sent to 
the different newspapers, requesting them not to insert any 
squibs in reference to it. In temper he was quick and irri- 
table ; but he was of a magnauimous spirit, and when the first 
gust of anger had passed, he was ready to make reparation for 
any unintentional injury which he had committed, or to for- 
give any which he had received. His unfortunate duel with 
Lord Castlereagh, and his collision with Brougham in the 
House of Commons, are painful illustrations of the least 
amiable traits in his character. Yet he was a faithful friend, 
and above reproach in all his domestic relations. In early life 
he mingled much in society, and was one of its brightest orna- 
ments ; but in later years he withdrew almost entirely from 
it, and, according to Lord Brougham, the reputation which he 
long enjoyed as a diner-out of the first order rests on no solid 
basis. To be a great and influential statesman was the sole 
object of his ambition ; and to the attainment of this object 
he devoted all his energies. 
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Art. VI.—1. Correspondence relative to the Earl of Elgin’s 
Special Missions to China and Japan. 1857. Presented 
to the House of Lords by Command of Her Majesty, 1859. 
London: Printed by Harrison and Sons. Folio. pp. 488. 

2. China. Being the Times’ Special Correspondence from 
China in the Years 1857-58, reprinted by Permission, with 
Corrections and Additions by the Author, GeorGe WINGROVE 
Cooke, Author of the History of Party, &e. London and 
New York: G. Routledge & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 457. 


ScarceLty was the ink dry with which we traced words of 
encouragement to peaceful enterprise in China, and hope for 
internal tranquillity, when the news came to us of disgrace and 
disaster to Western arms, and of the beginning of a fresh con- 
flict, the end of which no one can foresee. Never before has 
such provocation been given to the evil impulses of our civilized 
and Christianized nature, as at the forts of the Peiho, in June 
last. It is exasperated by a consciousness of mistake all 
round, —in statesmanship at home, if the instructions were 
peremptory, in diplomacy abroad, if discretion was unwisely 
exercised, and in the executive skill and tact of the parties. 
Nay, if we probe still deeper, there are memories of earlier er- 
rors, at least as far back as the preceding year, which do not 
assuage irritation. It will not make the British nation, or at 
least the British dominant politicians, less restless under dis- 
aster, to feel that the seed of trouble was planted long ago, 
and that a more gentle and tolerant policy would, in the end, 
have been better. Added to all these rather unworthy ele- 
ments is the far higher one, which would stir the heart of any 
nation,— sympathy with the gallant sailors and soldiers, led, 
not driven, to slaughter, and perishing ingloriously under the 
fire of a despised foe. All these particulars combine to form 
a provocation by these Oriental heathens such as has never 
been given before, and in comparison with which the petty in- 
dignities —the burning of opium-chests and the penning up 
of a plenipotentiary in the Canton factories — which lighted 
up a war twenty years ago, are as nothing. Nay, further, such 
is the character of the blow the Chinese have struck, so deep 
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and ragged the wound they have inflicted on British pride, — 
for the French wrong was infinitesimal in comparison, — that 
itis hoping against hope to imagine that wisdom of counsel will 
so far prevail, in and out of Parliament, as to prevent this 
war. English statesmen watch the currents of popular senti- 
ment as closely and shrewdly as do politicians on this side of 
the Atlantic, and are betrayed into as many inconsistencies ; 
and we very much fear that the recollection of Lord Palm- 
erston’s popular triumph, in 1857, on a China question, is too 
fresh to permit the risk of another appeal of the same kind, 
and that at least some of the sympathy then so exuberant 
with the poor Chinese has dried up in the comfortable atmos- 
phere of office. Parliament does not ordinarily assemble till 
February, by which time armaments will be on their way to 
the scene of offence, and the military arrangements will be 
matured ; and though we doubt not the Tory Opposition, and 
the Manchester party, who can afford to be consistent, will 
force on a discussion of the whole China policy, we repeat it, 
we have but faint hope that what we consider a serious and 
pestilent mischief will be arrested. The civilized world will 
probably have to try to make the best of it, though the au- 
thors and helpers and abettors must ultimately be condemned 
by public opinion and in history. It will not be the first time 
that an unjust war, like cholera or famine, works out some 
good result; for in one, and the lowest sense, we may admit 
that it is not always * woe unto the world because of of- 
fences’’; but we do not doubt that in these Oriental and semi- 
Oriental relations, —in Greece, in India, in Persia, and in 
China, — it will be “ woe unto that man” or set of men * by 
whom the offence cometh.” The controlling spirit directing 
England’s foreign policy was the same in 1839, in 1850, in 
1855, in 1857, and in 1859. Lord Palmerston was Foreign 
Secretary when the Opium War broke out; when the Pirzus 
was blockaded ; when the Outram armament, with its train of 
military suicides, assailed Persia; when Oude was annexed ; 
when the Arrow outrage was avenged; and is now prime min- 
ister, when a new war against China is initiated. 

Looking to the immediate future with little hopefulness, 
with anxiety lest our material interests may be endangered, 
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and with gratitude beyond the reach of words that no respon- 
sibility for what has happened, or is about to happen, rests on 
us or our representatives abroad, we consider it very impor- 
tant to resume the thread of the narrative begun in our last 
number, (and in such discussions the narrative form is the 
best,) having the new materials supplied by the Parliamentary 
publication of Lord Elgin’s despatches and the clever work of 
Mr. Cooke, the Times’ correspondent, — for, as we may have 
occasion to show, the revelations of the Times were often au- 
thoritative. 

The Parliamentary discussion, the ministerial crisis, and the 
dissolution which followed in the spring of 1857, are in the 
recollection of our readers. The debate in both Houses was 
marked by great ability, and rather more than usual party as- 
perity, the strongest, most earnest, and most vehement speakers 
against Lord Palmerston being some of his present colleagues. 

“ We have heard much,” said Lord John Russell, now Foreign Min- 
ister, “ of late, —a great deal too much, I think, — of the prestige of 
England. We used to hear of the character, of the reputation, and the 
honor of England. I trust the character, the reputation, the honor, are 
dear to us all; but if the prestige of England is to be separate from 
the character, the reputation, the honor, of the country, then I, for one, 
have no wish to maintain it.” 

“T am not anxious,” said Mr. Sydney Herbert, now Secretary of 
War, “that we should go on piling up, year after year, fresh offences 
against the public opinion of Europe, until some day we may reap the 
consequence, to our detriment. I cannot stifle the feelings within me, 
when I read of these things at Canton. I see with the deepest sorrow 
force exercised with so little mercy, upon a pretext so transparent, — 
I will not say, so transparently fraudulent, — in a manner so destructive 
to the character of this country for truth, justice, faith, and merey.” — 
144 Hansard, 1679. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Milner Gibson, now President of the Board of 
Trade, “that the cause of these foreign implications, in China and 
Persia, is to be traced to what has been well called the mischievous 
activity of the noble Lord at the head of the government.” — /bid. 
1749. 

But all this was nothing in comparison with Mr. Gladstone's 


denunciation. 
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“ War,” said he, “taken at the best, is a frightful scourge to the hu- 
man race; but because it is so, the wisdom of ages has surrounded it 
with strict laws and usages, and has required formalities to be observed, 
which shall act as a curb upon the wild passions of man, to prevent 
that scourge from being let loose, unless under cireumstances of full 
deliberation, and from absolute necessity. You have dispensed with 
all these precautions. You have turned a consul into a diplomatist, 
and that metamorphosed consul is, forsooth, to be at liberty to direct 
the whole might of England against the lives of a defenceless people. 
While war is a scourge and curse to man, it is yet attended with cer- 
tain compensations. It is attended with acts of heroic self-sacrifice 
and of unbounded daring. It is ennobled by a consciousness that you 
are meeting equals in the field, and that, while you challenge the issue 
of life or death, you at least enter into a fair encounter. But you go 
to China, and make war upon those who stand before you as women 
and children. ‘They try to resist you; they call together their troops; 
they load their guns; they kill one man and wound another in action; 
but while they are doing so, you perhaps slay thousands. They 
are unable to meet you in the field. You have no equality of 
ground on which to meet them. You can earn no glory in such war- 
fare. And it is those who put the British flag to such uses that stain 
it. It is not from them that we are to hear rhetorical exaggerations 
on the subject of the allegiance that we owe to the national standard. 
Such is the case of the war in China.” 


It was on the 5th of March, 1857, after the ministerial state- 
ment of the intention to dissolve was made, that, in reply to a 
very earnest and direct question from Sir Francis Baring, — 
for he seemed to treat all other interpellation with scorn, — 
Lord Palmerston admitted that the government meant to 
supersede Sir John Bowring, and to send out a new and 
special Plenipotentiary, though he gave no intimation who 
the new envoy was to be. That secret was discreetly veiled ; 
but if we mistake not, it was soon whispered, and then offi- 
cially announced, before the results of the new election were 
ascertained, that the Earl of Elgin was to be the man. Parlia- 
ment was dissolved on the last day of March, and Lord Elgin’s 
appointment must have been gazetted soon after, so that the 


‘Ministry dexterously appealed to the people, on the ground, 


not only of the policy and necessity of punishing what were 
called “ insults from China,” but of their moderation and 
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forecast in putting aside the principal agent in their own 
work, and deputing in his place so considerate and able a 
man as Lord Elgin was, on all sides, reputed to be, — one, too, 
who, as it was understood and the result showed, had no sym- 
pathy with the original action at Canton.* Having done this, 
and secured his working majority, Lord Palmerston did not 
open his lips on the subject of China again ; nor from 1857 
has any authoritative revelation of actual occurrences in the 
East been made, except the publication, in 1859, of the Blue 
Book which is the special subject of this article. Lord Elgin’s 
appointment gave satisfaction everywhere. The French gov- 
ernment, having a grievance of its own to redress, united in the 
policy adopted by Great Britain, and Baron Gros, an accom- 
plished and experienced diplomatist of the old school, especially 
well known in England, from his connection with the Buenos 
Ayrean and Greek complications, was despatched to the scene 
of action. 

Before tracing further the course of European diplomacy, 
we must turn our attention to the action of our own govern- 
ment. In our former article we stated that Secretary Marey 
had, in a despatch to Mr. Parker, just before the close of 
President Pierce’s administration, repudiated in the strongest 
language all idea of active co-operation with Great Britain 
against the Chinese. This despatch could not have reached 
China before May, and probably was not known at all in 
Europe, where, no doubt, the correspondence of Sir John 
Bowring had created the strongest hopes that we would be 
willing to join in the fray. Sir John had every reason to 
think so. In the instructions to Lord Elgin, as late as the 
end of April, Lord Clarendon seemed to think our active 
military co-operation probable. Thus reasoning, and thus 
encouraged, on the 14th of March, 1857, ten days after the 


* Lord Elgin, in writing to Lord Clarendon, on the 12th of December, in refer- 
ence to a commanication he had directed to be made to the Cantonese, said : — 

“In stating that case, I have endeavored to rest it on the broadest basis, and to 
point out the fact that the other treaty powers, America included, have been com- 
pelled, during the subsistence of the existing treaties, to seek by menace, or by the 
employment of force, satisfaction for wrongs inflicted at Canton. I think that I 
have given to the ‘Arrow’ case as much prominence as it deserves, when I repre- 
sent it as the drop which has caused the cup to overtlow.” 
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inauguration of the new President and the adjournment of 
Congress, Lord Napier addressed a note to the Secretary of 
State, enclosing the orders sent for the vigorous prosecution 
of hostilities in China, and soliciting the active co-operation of 
the United States.* 


“ Her Majesty’s government,” wrote Lord Napier, “ entertains a con- 
fident hope that the Cabinet of the United States, on a due consideration 
of the rights which they have to vindicate, and the interests they have 
to protect, may be enabled to grant to Great Britain that concurrence 
and active co-operation which the government of France has already 
accorded, and that they will authorize their naval and political author- 
ities in China to act heartily in concert with the agents of the two 
allied powers.” 


There is, we confess, sometimes an inexplicable mystery of 
ignorance among English public men as to our system, with 
its limitations of executive action. Here is an instance of it. 
Surely Lord Clarendon and Lord Napier ought to have known 
that, without the assent of the Congress just dissolved, “ active 
co-operation,” which, ex vi termini, means war, and was, in the 
documents accompanying Lord Napier’s letter, defined to be 
war and blockade, was out of the question ; and we might 
imagine that at least one of these gentlemen must have known 
that a new President would never convoke Congress for such 
an object, or if he did, that Congress would never grant its 
consent. It makes one almost suspect that the application 
was made in order that it might be refused. Be this as it 
may, it enabled our government to set itself and other people 
right ; to show its entire willingness, by deputing a special 
Minister with full instructions, to unite in all peaceful meas- 
ures of redress; and yet to put an end at once and forever, 
and that too without offence, to all notion that then or there- 
after we were to be dragged into the quarrels, creditable or 
discreditable, of other nations. On the 10th of April, 1857, 
Mr. Cass answered Lord Napier’s note, in a despatch of great 
ability, which we regret we have not room to quote at length ; 
and immediately afterward, on the 18th, the President ap- 


* Sir John Bowring’s despatch narrating the attack on the Barrier Forts by the 
American naval forces, reached London on the 16th of January, 1857. 
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pointed Mr. Reed as special Envoy to China, in this respect 
exactly following the example of Great Britain and France, 
and showing his disposition to make our diplomacy, at least, 
correspond with that of the Allies. Mr. Reed’s instructions, 
which were published long since, were dated in May, and were, 
on the point of co-operation, but an expression of the views 
contained in the letter to Lord Napier. He sailed from 
Hampton Roads on the Ist of July, 1857, in the frigate Min- 
nesota, direct for China, by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Thus, all the Western Ministers were en route for what, when 
they set out, was the most interesting scene of action in the 
East, but which was soon to resign this distinction for the very 
sad and ghastly drama of the Indian Mutiny. 

Lord Elgin left England, with the promise that, coincidently 
with his arrival in China, he should be furnished with large 
and available reinforcements, both from home and from India. 
On the 3d of June he reached Singapore, and there was greeted 
by the terrific news of the great mutiny in the valley of the 
Ganges, and by a demand from the Governor-General of India 
for all the troops destined for China. Mr. Reed, on his arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope, in September, met the same intel- 
ligence. Sir George Grey had stripped the Colony of every 
soldier. There were scarcely artillerymen enough to fire a 
salute. Never was there a more striking realization of what 
the Marquis Wellesley had foretold long before, that rescue 
to India might some day come from the colonies at the ex- 
tremity and on the coast of Africa. In all the narratives we 
have read of the horrors of this Indian revolt, we know nothing 
more impressive than the hurried letter from Lord Canning, 
asking for the diversion of this Chinese expeditionary force, 
now given to the world. The agitation, almost anguish, of 
the writer's spirit seems to break through the formalities of 
official style, in the following extract from his letter to Lord 
Elgin : — 

“ A mutiny of the native troops has broken out at the military station 
of Meerut, in the Northwest Provinces. The city of Delhi is in the 
possession of the mutineers. The European officers of more than one 
regiment have been shot by their men; European women, children, 
and unarmed men have been butchered. The numbers are not yet 
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known to me, but it is reported that at Meerut not less than forty have 
perished. From Delhi no trustworthy report has been received, but 
some of the chief civil officers of government are amongst those who 
have been killed ; and although all this has happened in a part of the 
country which is by no means the weakest in respect of European 
troops, more than a fortnight must pass between the commission of 
these atrocities and the collection of a European force strong enough 
to punish the rebels effectually, 

“ But it is not with reference to actual disturbances at Meerut and 
Delhi that I ask your Lordship’s aid. In the valley of the Ganges, 
between Calcutta and Agra, for a length of 750 miles, there are barely 
1,000 European soldiers ; whilst there are several towns and stations 
of importance, containing forts, magazines, treasuries, and large civil 
communities of Europeans, which are held by native troops alone. If 
mutinous rebellion raises its head at any of these spots, the government 
of India is literally without any force wherewith to put it down. The 
mutineers would carry everything before them, and we now know how 
they would use the opportunity. The flame would spread like wildfire, 
and would rage uncontrolled. Every day during which Delhi remains 
in the hands of the rebels is an encouragement to a rising elsewhere. 


This state of things is full of danger. I know that the native regiments 
in some of the most important of the stations to which I have referred 


are disaffected. 

“T have drawn from Madras the only European regiment which that 
Presidency can safely spare. 

« The withdrawal of two more regiments from Pegu, which will take 
place the moment that conveyance can be procured, will exhaust that 
provinee. 

“The European force from the Persian Gulf cannot be at Calcutta 
for some weeks, and may be many weeks on its journey. 

“The need, therefore, is very great and very urgent.” — Blue Book, 
p. 8. 

There was no hesitation on Lord Elgin’s part. Every avail- 
able soldier was sent to Caleutta. Steamers were despatched 
to intercept the transports that might be coming by the Straits 
of Sunda, and, unattended by any of the reinforcements which 
he hoped to carry with him to the rescue of the frightened and 
almost beleaguered settlement at Hong Kong, he reached the 
south of China alone, early in July. 

It is difficult to imagine a more embarrassing position 
than this in which his Lordship was placed, on his arrival. 
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Stripped of his troops; far in advance of his colleagues; per- 
plexed by the urgent advice of the Admiral and the residents 
of Hong Kong, who thought that nothing should be attempted 
in the north till the Canton difficulty was settled and Yeh 
punished,— Lord Elgin had no little difficulty in holding to 
the anchorage of his own opinions, and of his instructions to 
go to the Peiho. He applied to the American and French 
Ministers to accompany him. Mr. Parker replied, that he was 
without instructions from the new Administration, and had no 
clew to their wishes. With the French Minister, M. de Bour- 
bolon, he was more unfortunate. On his way through Paris, 
Lord Elgin had been intrusted with sealed despatches for M. 
de Bourbolon, which he forwarded, with a request for co- 
operation in the expedition to the north. 


“ Unfortunately, my Lord,” wrote M. de Bourbolon, “a despatch from 
Count Walewski, of which your Excellency was the bearer, and which 
I found under the same cover as that enclosing the letter to which I 
have the honor of replying, has caused a remarkable change in this 
situation as far as Iam concerned. The government of his Imperial 
Majesty has determined that, in the presence of the high mission in- 
trusted to your Excellency, France could not be properly represented 
by an agent of my rank in the negotiations which are about to be 
opened with the Cabinet of Peking, and it announces to me that his 
Majesty the Emperor has made choice of Baron Gros to fill the post 
of Ambassador Extraordinary in China. As, in other respects, Count 
Walewski’s despatch does not instruct me to take any part in the ne- 
gotiations which Baron Gros is charged to carry on with the Chinese 
government, I must consider the special powers which were conferred 
on me as revoked by the fact of the nomination of this Ambassador, 
and my part in these important transactions to be terminated.” — Blue 


Book, p. 17. 


Lord Elgin then tried to persuade the French Admiral to ac- 
company him, but met with no better success, and there seemed 
no alternative but to go north alone, or to remain in entire in- 
action in the Canton River, awaiting the slow advent of the 
French and American Envoys. ‘The practical effect of the 
nomination of a special Commissioner by the French govern- 
ment,’ wrote Lord Elgin, “ has been to deprive me, for this 
year, of the co-operation on which, in the absence of such a 
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nomination, I might have counted.” At this juncture further 
news, and more urgent demands, came from Calcutta. 


“TI wish I could announce to your Lordship,” wrote Lord Canning, 
on the 24th of June, “that the necessity under which I at first ad- 
dressed you had in any degree passed away. This is not the case. 
The mutinies have extended; a great portion of the Northwest Prov- 
inces is in anarchy ; and there have been risings of the troops in other 
parts of India, attended with horrible atrocities committed upon Euro- 
peans: and although, wherever our small handful of European troops 
pushes its way, the mutineers and rebels are speedily crushed, and or- 
der is in part restored, yet the European force at the disposal of the 
government is so small, that on the right or left of the line of march 
pillage and murder continue to break out, and the means of repressing 
them are altogether wanting. 

“ Her Majesty’s government has been asked to send out twelve regi- 
ments immediately, but this request will not reach England until late 
in July, and the troops must be many weeks on their passage. 

“Tam therefore compelled to beg that your Lordship will send to 
Caleutta every European soldier that you ean spare of those who are 
on their way from England to China. I do not ask for the small force 
which garrisons Hong Kong.” — Blue Book, p. 27. 

Again, on the 21st of July, he wrote: “I earnestly appeal 
to your Lordship to send me every European soldier that 
yourself and General Ashburnham can, by any contrivance, 
or justifiable sacrifice, spare to me.” This had been already 
done; but having at his command the frigate Shannon, her 
crew, and her heavy guns, which, though quite available in 
India, were of no use whatever in the Chinese waters, Lord 
Elgin determined to go himself to Calcutta, and place all he 
had at the disposal of the Governor-General. He accordingly 
sailed on the 16th of July, and thus was closed rather inau- 
spiciously the first act of the new diplomacy in China. This 
Blue Book discloses the very interesting fact, that the organiza- 
tion of Sir William Peel’s naval brigade, which did so gallant 
service at Lucknow and Delhi, is mainly due to the forecast of 
Lord Elgin. 

Painful as was at the time this frustration of the English 
plan, there can be no doubt that, had Lord Elgin in the sum- 
mer of 1857 gone to the north alone, or unaccompanied by a 
strong and imposing force, or indeed gone at all, before some- 
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thing striking had been done at Canton, the disappointment 
would have been greater. The fact is, that at the very time 
when Lord Elgin was lamenting his inability to move to the 
Peiho, and thence to seek access to Peking, the experiment was 
making by the Russians, and utterly failed. 

Admiral Count Poutiatine —a Russian officer of high 
rank, and one thoroughly acquainted, from his military expe- 
rience, with the East —had been appointed Plenipotentiary 
to China, and reached the frontier settlement at Kiachta, by 
the overland route, early in the season. Unable to communi- 
cate thence with Peking, he pursued his journey, and, reaching 
the mouth of the Amoor, embarked on board the steamer 
Amerilla, and arrived in the Gulf of Pechelee in the month of 
June. He had an interview with the officials at the mouth of 
the Peiho, who promised him an answer in a specified time to 
a letter which they agreed to forward to Peking. Not caring 
to remain longer than was necessary at this desolate anchor- 
age, he went to Japan, and thence to Shanghae, returning to 
the Peiho only to meet a positive refusal to allow him to ap- 
proach the capital. He then proceeded south to join the other 
Plenipotentiaries, who, in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, — Lord Elgin having in the mean time returned from India, 
—had all arrived at or near Hong Kong. The special repre- 
sentatives of the Western powers were at last all assembled. 

The first movement made was the application of the Ameri- 
ean Envoy to Yeh for an interview. Mr. Reed was the only 
one of the Ministers in a position to make this advance, and 
he was explicitly instructed by his government to do so. The 
Russian Envoy had been already refused an audience, and the 
English and French were, to use Lord Elgin’s word, in an 
“abnormal ” attitude, and could no longer parley, or at least 
not till they were prepared to strike. Yeh declined the inter- 
view, giving as his reason, that, owing to the ravages the Eng- 
lish forces had made, there was no place in which they could 
properly meet; and evading with characteristic subtlety, but 
in entire courtesy, the reasoning with which Mr. Reed urged 
the interview. It is now very clear, from the revelations since 
made as to Yeh’s doggedness, and the orders he had received 
from court, that no good would have come from any attempt at 
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mediation, had it been made, and that this obdurate man’s 
doom was pre-ordained. In or about the middle of December, 
1857, soon after the ultimatum of the allied powers was sent, 
Yeh despatched a memorial to the Emperor, which, though one 
cannot read it without a smile, shows how much intelligence, 
dashed and brewed with lies, the Chinese receive, probably 
through the domestic spies that are maintained everywhere. 
Beneath the grotesque surface of the following paper is much 
that is true, and not a little in the way of speculation that is 


sagacious. 


“Since the engagement of the 10th of the 5th moon (Ist June), a 
period of more than six months, the English barbarians have made no 
disturbance up the Canton River. It should be known, however, that 
in the defeat sustained by Elgin at Mang-ga-ta, in the 7th moon, he 
was pursued by the Bengal barbarian force to the sea-shore. A num- 
ber of French men-of-war, which happened to be passing, fired several 
guns in succession, and, the force of the Bengal barbarians falling back, 
the Chief Elgin made his escape. The Chief Elgin was very grateful 
to the French force for saving his life, and on the arrival of the French 
Minister, who, in the beginning of the 9th moon, had also reached 
Kwangtung, he, the Chief Elgin, feted the Chief Gros at Hong Kong 
(lit. merrily feasted, and prayed him [to drink] wine), and consulted 
him upon the present position of affairs in China. The Chief Gros 
said: ‘I was not an eyewitness of the commencement of the last year’s 
affairs, but the story current among the people of different nations, who 
were by at the time, has made me familiar with the whole question. 
You see, when the forts were taken, the Chinese government made no 
retaliation ; when the houses of the people were burned, it still declined 
to fight. Now, the uniform suppression, three years ago, of the Kwang- 
tung insurrection, in which some hundreds of thousands were engaged, 
shows the military power of China to be by no means insignificant. 
Will she take no notice of her injuries? (No.) She is certain to have 
some deep policy which will enable her so to anticipate us, that, before 
we can take up any ground, she will have left us without the means of 
finding fault with her; while she, on the other hand, will oblige the 
foreigners to admit themselves completely in the wrong.’ .... . 

“Elgin passes day after day at Hong Kong, stamping his foot and 
sighing, and his anxiety is increased by the non-arrival of despatches 
from his government.” — p. 127. 


On the 28th of December the blow was struck, and almost 
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without a struggle the city of Canton, claimed by the Chinese 
to be impregnable, fell into the hands of the allies. Yeh was 
now a captive. No one can read the correspondence between 
Yeh and the English and French Plenipotentiaries without 
new wonder at his dogged and stupid resolution, and at their 
moderation and reluctant resort to force. Especially is this 
the case with Lord Elgin. It was certainly a sad necessity, 
and no one who remembers Canton as it once was,— its 
crowded thoroughfares, its suburbs, where at least the for- 
eigner could safely walk, and in whose gay shops, filled with 
unrivalled fabrics, (for such are Canton wares,) he was 
always welcome, its river swarming with boats, its factories 
and factory garden, the abode of luxury and comfort, (we 
have never met a man who was not fond of his factory resi- 
dence,) the churches and hospitals, the surrounding scenery, 
picturesque in its sameness, with the gentle, branching river, 
and the forts, like clumps of trees, and the white cloud-hills, 
looking serenely down, — none who remembers all this can 
look on Canton now, and ever since its capture, but with 
sorrow for the necessity which desolated it. It is, or lately 
was, a city of hideous ruins: Pompeii is more cheerful, — 
for Chinese ruins have no grandeur or dignity or beauty about 
them. Fire and shot and shell make thorough work with the 
slight brick, stueco, and bamboos of a Chinese structure. It 
looks like the water suburb of an American town after a fire. 
There is hardly a boat on the river. The shops are but par- 
tially filled and cautiously opened, and the factory grounds, 
once so neat and picturesque, literally swept with the besom 
of destruction, scraped up, rooted out; nothing left except, 
as in mockery, the stone steps at which the foreigner used to 
embark, and where, on the night of the 14th of December, 
1857, the few that were left stole their way from the advan- 
cing flames to their boats. 

One revelation of much interest is connected with the fall of 
Canton. In the Yamun of Yeh were found the originals of 
the English, French, and American ratified treaties of 1842 
and 1844, an imperial decree directing Yeh’s conduct as to 
the revision of the treaties, a report by Keying to the Emperor 
as to his management of the foreigners, and reports of the 
12° 
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Envoys who met Mr. McLane and Sir John Bowring in 1854, 
sent to Yeh for his guidance with the imperial annotations. 
Of the last two we shall speak hereafter, in connection with 
what occurred at Tientsin, making but an incidental remark 
here as to the others. There is, we think, no reason for the 
popular idea, that, because the treaties were found in Yeh’s 
possession at Canton, they had never been at the capital. All 
accessible evidence shows that everything done at Canton was 
reported to Peking, and there approved or disavowed. A copy 
of the treaties, with all the details of the tariffs, was published 
in an official form at the capital, and is now extant, and the 
probability is that the originals were deposited at Canton for 
use, where alone, according to the imperial theory, foreign 
affairs could be transacted, and indeed for the very purpose of 
confirming that idea. When, several months later, Mr. Reed 
restored — having received it from the allied Ministers — the 
American treaty as an historical and official record to the Com- 
missioners in the north, they received it with great respect, 
and promised that it should be deposited —as strictly it ought 
always to have been —at the capital; and it no doubt was the 
discovery of these documents at a distance that led to the 
adoption of the articles in the American treaty of Tientsin, 
which provide not only for the promulgation of the ratified 
treaty at the capital and in the provinces, but stipulate that 
the original shall be “ deposited and sacredly guarded at Pe- 
king.” No such clause is in the English or French treaties. 

The imperial decree as to the treaty revisions is very curi- 
ous. It is dated in March, 1856, and is a singular illustration 
of the cleverness of the Chinese in all matters of diplomacy 
and business. In the American treaty of Wanghia was the 
only clause which provides for revision, and it is rather awk- 
wardly worded, — awkwardly we mean for those who claim 
the right. It was in these words : — 


“Article XXXIV. When the present convention shall have been 
definitively concluded, it shall be obligatory on both powers, and its 
provisions shall not be altered without grave cause; but inasmuch as 
the circumstances of the several ports of China open to foreign com- 
merce are different, experience may show that inconsiderable modifica- 
tions are requisite in those parts which relate to commerce and naviga- 
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tion; in which case the two governments will, at the expiration of 
twelve years from the date of said convention, treat amicably concern- 
ing the same by the means of suitable persons appointed to conduct 
such negotiation.” 


Now, unless the “ grave cause ” provision could be invoked, 
it is very clear that the right to revise at the expiration of 
twelve years extended only to “ inconsiderable modifications ” 
as to commerce and navigation; and no one who knows the 
acuteness of the Chinese could doubt that they would see this 
point and take advantage of it. Yeh did so in his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Reed, and the intercepted decree shows 
that he did so under instructions from head-quarters. We 
are tempted to make an extract from this, as singularly illus- 
trative of the dexterity of Chinese fencing. 


“ The thing is plain. Now though the original treaties, under which 
the five ports were opened, did contain a provision that they should be 
revised, nothing more was meant than that, if, in the course of time, 
abuses came to exist, or points of difficulty or hindrance were dis- 
covered, as it was to be feared might be the case, there would be no 
objection to slight modifications. It was never contemplated that there 
could be any alteration in the substance of their conditions. The de- 
mands these barbarians made the year before last at Shanghae and 
Tientsin were so utterly inadmissible, that Tsung Hin and his col- 
leagues, in their interview with them, rejected their propositions with 
rebuke, and the chiefs themselves, perceiving their own unreasonable- 
ness (the crookedness of their own reason, the badness of their cause), 
did not renew the controversy. They are now going to Shanghae, on 
the plea that the exclusiveness of the Kwangtung (government) is 
past bearing; but the Governor-General and Governor in Kiang-su 
being in no respect competent to the chief superintendence of barbarian 
business, and, of course, unable to accede to what they require, and 
their refusal certain to bring the barbarians to Tientsin, to the yet 
greater violation of what is right and proper, let Yeh Ming-chin inform 
himself of the particulars of the case, and hold in the barbarian 
securely. If the changes they require be merely on points of small 
significance, there will be no harm in his considering these with them, 
and forwarding a representation to us, (which received) some slight 
modifications may be adopted. If they repeat the extravagant de- 
mands of the year before last, he will speak plainly, repel their advances, 
and break off negotiations. It is absolutely incumbent on him, by an 
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equal employment of graciousness and awe, to put an end to this pro- 
ject of an expedition northwards altogether. Let him not show himself 
utterly inaccessible (it., steep and lofty, refuse to see them), lest his 
refusal to receive them be converted into matter of complaint. ... . . 
With gentle words, let him persuade them to sail to Kwangtung, and 
so prevent anything else coming of it. This is most important. 

* Let copies of the original papers of Eliang and his colleague be sup- 
plied to Yeh Ming-chin for his information, and let this (decree) be 
* forwarded at the rate of five hundred Ui a day, and communicated in 
confidence to the different authorities whom it concerns. Respect this.” 
— Blue Book, p. 152. 


Such a document settles the question as to Yeh’s acting 
under orders from his court. Our own belief is clear, that he 
did nothing —no act of what is called cruelty or repulsive- 
ness — which was not prescribed to him, and which he did not 
faithfully report to the Imperial Cabinet. 

Canton being thus in the possession of the allies, and a pro- 
visional government, half English and French and half Chi- 
nese being organized, the question of raising the blockade 
and allowing the resumption of trade became a very grave 
one. As far back as July, on his first arrival, Lord Elgin had 
felt the difficulty of his position with reference to neutral 
trade. “ The great judgment and tact of the Admiral,” said 
he, “ have alone prevented disputes of a very serious character 
from arising between the British government and the citizens 
of foreign states who are interested in the Canton trade. It 
is obvious that questions of much nicety must at times present 
themselves, when hostile operations are carried on, without any 
formal and acknowledged suspension of pacific relations.” In 
proportion to the lapse of time was the difficulty likely to in- 
crease. The decision of the question was embarrassed, too, by 
the conflicting interest of the British traders themselves, who, 
having bought teas at high prices in the north, were solicitous 
that the blockade should be maintained. They, in the true 
mercantile spirit, did not care a farthing whether it was a law- 
ful blockade or not. Regarded at a distance, and from the 
platform of something like old-fashioned principle, it seems to 
us that there never was a greater violation of public law, or a 
worse precedent, than the irregular blockade of the Canton 
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River, from its inception to February, 1858, without a declara- 
tion of war. Every authority, ancient and modern, is against 
such action. From Blackstone to Blackwood every writer in 
England pronounced against it; for it so happens that one of 
the strongest condemnations of what was actually doing ap- 
peared in the columns of the Scotch periodical for June, 1857. 
The writer well says : — 


“We maintain that the great constitutional formality of declaring 
war, understood and practised by every civilized nation, as a safeguard 
against the abominations of piracy and murder, has, in this case, been 
dispensed with, solely because such a declaration would necessitate the 
stoppage of trade at the other Chinese ports, to which, by treaty, we 
have access. Thus our government have introduced and are acting 
upon a new principle, which would have made the hair of Grotius stand 
on end, — namely, that it is lawful to prosecute hostilities with a prov- 
ince, division, or county of a kingdom, without reference to its other 
portions.” 

Great Britain had denounced just such an irregular block- 
ade, by the French, at Vera Cruz and Buenos Ayres, in 1838, 
There was everything against it, and yet no word of neutral 
complaint was raised, either by officials or individuals. As far 
back as November, 1857, the American house of Russell & 
Co. had protested ; but after the affair of the Barrier Forts, and 
the burning of the factories, not a word more was said by 
them or any one else about it, and the truth is now revealed, 
that, so far were the Americans from seeking to perplex or 
annoy the allies, they were quite willing to incur a temporary 
inconvenience and loss, rather than throw any obstacle in the 
way of that policy of coercion on the Cantonese, which all 
agreed was inevitable. There seems every reason to suppose 
that the inducement for raising the blockade, as was done 
in February, and leaving the duties untouched, was a just 
appreciation by the allied Plenipotentiaries of the considerate 
conduct of the neutrals throughout, sharpened perhaps by what 
Mr. Cooke suggests, that a large portion of the 21,000,000 
pounds of tea, liberated from the blockade, would be on 
its way to England,—each pound paying fifteen pence, or 
thereabout, into the Exchequer. We allude to this feature 
of affairs in the East, because, like everything else that our 
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countrymen at that time did, or left undone, it was made the 
subject of misrepresentation in England. 

On the 10th of February, 1858, the blockade was raised, and 
pacific relations restored, with the exception of the retention 
in garrison of Canton and its suburbs. Mr. Cooke describes, 
in his lively, ill-natured way, what next occurred. 


“In a former letter, I suggested the possibility that the early spring 
might see all the great civilized powers in co-operation. This has hap- 
pened. England, France, America, and Russia are now in cordial 
accord. Ten days ago the American and Russian embassies were 
settled at Macao, doing nothing. Soon after the intention of raising 
the blockade was announced, it became known that Mr. Reed had 
made preparations for departure northwards, and it was suggested 
that his object was to be out of the way while points of difficulty arose, 
and to allow them to fructify during his absence. Again a little while, 
and they who were curious in watching symptoms noted that the Hon. 
F. Bruce, the Secretary to the British Embassy, was absent. It was 
not difficult to learn that he and the Secretary to the French Embassy 
proceeded in a gunboat to Macao, had an interview with Count Poutia- 
tine, then, finding that Mr. Reed had left, and already was so far on 
his way as Hong Kong, started for Hong Kong, and, after seeing the 
American Minister, returned to Lord Elgin, at Canton. Following up 
this chain of public incidents, — which were known, or might have been 
known, to every man in the fleet, — we saw that after this interview 
Mr. Reed immediately returned to Macao, and set his house in order, 
gave up all thoughts of his immediate journey northwards, sent the 
Minnesota up the river as far as she could safely go, and went on to 
Canton in the Antelope, (a steamer of light draught which he had 
hired,) and visited Lord Elgin on board the Furious. 

“ About the same time, a special courier arrived from Count Poutia- 
tine, and great activity was observable in the Russian embassy.” — 
Cooke, p. 383. 


The meaning of all which is, that a perfect and thorough 
concert of peaceful diplomacy had at last occurred ; that, 
without reserve or suspicion, each of the Plenipotentiaries 
had exchanged views with the others, the English and French 
taking the initiative, and the Americans and Russians cheer- 
fully and cordially acquiescing ; and that the measure of 
concert was a several and coincident appeal to the court of 
Peking for the appointment of a Plenipotentiary in the north, 
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and for a new chance for thorough pacification. There is 
among these papers addressed to the Supreme Council at 
Peking, of course, great similitude of views, though, as we 
understand the facts of the case, they were not mutually 
exchanged till after they were completed ; and certain it is, 
none were more earnest in their appeal, nor more cordial in 
their expression of concert and sympathy, than those of the 
Russians and Americans. 

The letters for Peking were at once forwarded to the Gover- 
nor of Kiang-su, and intrusted to Mr. Oliphant of the English 
and M. de Contade of the French embassies, the American 
and Russian despatches being in charge of the United States 
Vice-Consul at Shanghae. These gentlemen reached Souchow 
without difficulty, and delivered the despatches to the Gover- 
nor, who promised to send them to the capital. 

As the end of March was designated as the time for meeting 
the new Imperial Commissioner at Shanghae, the Plenipoten- 
tiaries occupied the interval by visiting other places on their 
way north, Mr. Reed going to Manilla, and the Russian and 
English Ministers, having the command of small craft, stop- 
ping at the treaty ports. From Amoy, Lord Elgin wrote to 
the Foreign Office the only despatch which we find in the 
Blue Book on that great crime of modern commerce, — the 
Coolie trade to the West Indies, — from which we are tempted 
to make a single, but most impressive extract, showing in the 
darkest colors the enormity of this shameless traffic. At the 
time when this letter was written, the trade was carried on 
principally in English and American ships ; but the latest 
accounts show that the French have engaged extensively in 
the trade, having in view the supply of labor to their African 
and West India colonies, and bloody affrays and riots at one 
of the treaty ports have been the first fruits of the experiment. 
Both Mr. Parker and Mr. Reed called the attention of our 
government to this hateful traffic, — the most atrocious slave- 
trade of our day; but we are not aware that anything has 
been done to arrest its progress, or to mitigate its admitted 
horrors. Lord Elgin’s despatch is dated 6th March, 1858. 

“T was furnished with some very harrowing details respecting the 


mode in which the Coolie trade is carried on. Mr. Burns, the mis- 
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sionary, confirmed the statement which I had noticed in the news- 
papers, to the effect that he had visited a shed on the island, where he 
found a party of seven emigrants, who had been discharged as unser- 
viceable from an emigrant-ship, six of whom were already dead and in 
various stages of decomposition, while the single survivor was gasping 
for life among the corpses. The national propensity for gambling is, 
I understand, largely improved by the crimps, as a means of supplying 
this trade. A man gambles himself away, and the winner hands him 
over to the emigrant-ship for the sum which covers the debt of honor. 

“Mr. Burns, in illustration of the working of this system, mentioned 
the case of a widow who invoked his assistance a few weeks ago. She 
was the mother of two children, a son of seventeen and a daughter 
much younger. The lad gambled himself away for eight dollars, and 
was handed over to the emigrant-ship. The mother, in despair, sold 
all that she possessed, her remaining child included; and, with five 
dollars thus painfuily amassed, came to the island to rescue her son. 
But he was already gone, or the sum was insufficient, and the poor 
woman had to return, in an agony of distress, and bereaved of both 
her children, Although the subordinate agents in this trade are chiefly 
Chinamen, its horrors are set down to the account of foreigners, who 
carry it on. 

“I inquired about female emigration, Here, as everywhere else 
where I have put the question, I was assured, in the most uncompro- 
mising terms, that no Chinawoman of respectability could be induced 
to emigrate. I was told that even the Cantonese coming to the Swatow 
district had difficulty in persuading their wives to accompany them. A 
rich Chinaman of Singapore had, however, during the course of the 
summer, conveyed to that port some hundred girls. They were, prob- 
ably, purchased and intended for the Coolies in his employ. A batch 
of women had also been collected and exported to Cuba. 

“On the other hand, I was informed that Chinamen, in the habit of 
seeking work at Singapore, sometimes brought back with them their 
Malay wives, leaving them in China, and returning without them. 

“If this be not merely an exceptional case, it is a curious proof of 
the tenacity with which a Chinaman clings to his original home.” — 
p- 224. 

One other extract from Lord Elgin’s wayside despatches we 
make, for the sake of the description of a part of China cele- 
brated for its natural beauty. 


“In closing these somewhat desultory remarks, I may observe that, 
with the exception perhaps of Chusan, I have as yet seen no place in 
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China which, in point of beauty of scenery, rivals Foochow. The 
Min River passes to the sea between two mountain ranges, which, 
wherever the torrents have not washed away every particle of earth 
from the surface, are cultivated by the industrious Chinese in terraces 
to their very summits. These mountain ranges close in upon its banks 
during the last part of its course: at one time confining it to a compar- 
atively narrow channel, and at another suffering it to expand into a 
lake ; but in the vicinity of the Pagoda Island they separate, leaving 
between them the plain on which Foochow stands. This plain is di- 
versified by hill and dale, and comprises the island of Nantai, which is 
the site of the foreign settlement. At the season of my visit, both hills 
and plain were chiefly covered with wheat ; but I was informed that the 
soil is induced, by irrigation and manure applied liberally, to yield in 
many cases, besides the wheat crop, two rice crops during the year. 
We walked with perfect freedom, both about the town and into the sur- 
rounding country. Nothing could be more courteous than the people 
of the villages, or more quaint than the landscape, consisting mainly of 
hillocks dotted with horseshoe graves, and monuments to the honor of 
virtuous maidens and faithful widows, surrounded by patches of wheat 
and vegetables. Kensal Green or Pére la Chaise, cultivated as kitchen 
gardens, would not inaptly represent the general character of the rural 
districts of China which I have visited.” — p. 225. 


The diplomatic rendezvous at Shanghae was a failure. All 
that the Plenipotentiaries received was intelligence that a new 
Governor had been sent to Canton, in the place of Yeh, and 
an intimation that they must go thither to meet him. The 
Russian letter was not even answered, except through the 
American Minister, and the first actual breach of treaty obliga- 
tion occurred on the part of the Chinese, in a refusal of the 
Supreme Council at the capital to correspond with the Ministers 
of the treaty powers, as they were expressly bound to do. The 
embassies at once proceeded to the north, reaching the anchor- 
age of the Peiho in quick succession, and in this order, — 
Russian, English, American, and French. 

Before venturing on an analysis of Lord Elgin’s despatches, 
descriptive of the incidents which immediately afterward 
oceurred,—and we are compelled to confine our attention 
almost exclusively to them,— we may note one or two special 
matters which these papers reveal, and which may account for 
the distrust which, it was surmised, was felt at the action of 
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the Americans and Russians. We know now, from Mr. Reed’s 
express and earnest assertions since his return home, that 
there was no foundation for this feeling; but on looking 
through these papers, we can detect, as we have said, some 
little justification of it. It would seem that but a portion of 
the documents found in Yeh’s palace had been rendered into 
English when the allies left Hong Kong, and that Mr. Wade, 
the British Chinese Secretary, on whom for the work of trans- 
lation the main dependence was placed, occupied himself in 
deciphering them on the voyage. On reaching Shanghae on 
the 30th of March, Lord Elgin communicated to Lord Claren- 
don the translation of what he properly described as a most 
curious document, being the account of a conversation, in 
1851, between the Emperor Hien Fung and an ex-Judge of 
Canton, on public affairs in the south. His Lordship said it 
was interesting, as throwing light on three points :—1. On the 
attention to business paid by the Emperor; 2. On the real 
nature of the apprehensions excited in the minds of the au- 
thorities in China by the spread of Christianity, which are 
clearly not religious, but political; and 3. On the relations 
subsisting between the Chinese functionaries and certain 
Americans resident at Hong Kong. Every one familiar with 
the history of our commercial intercourse with China knows 
who Howqua the father was, and who the living Howqua is, 
and that both father and son have been known to be uni- 
formly friendly to Americans, and highly respected by them. 
Whether there are or have been closer connections of business, 
we have no means of knowing. If for no other reason, at 
least on account of the tendency we have thus described, 
Howqua has always been the object of British jealousy and 
suspicion. He took, as we have seen, an active part in re- 
monstrating against the aggressions of 1856, and it was in 
consequence of an incipient negotiation between him and 
Messrs. Cunningham and Sturgis, that Admiral Seymour de- 
clared the first blockade. After the fall of Canton, Howqua 
had an interview with Mr. Wade on board of one of the men- 
of-war, and was regarded with much suspicion. It seems now, 
that the intercepted document found in Yeh’s house, and 
translated just before Lord Elgin reached Shanghae, contained 
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the following dialogue, which, we confess, was adapted to ex- 
cite some suspicion. 


“ Q. Have you ever seen the barbarian buildings at Hong Kong? 

“ A. Your servant has not seen them. Those in the foreign facto- 
ries on the Canton River he has seen, but he has never been into 
them. 

“ Q. Have you seen any barbarians or barbarian ships ? 

“ A, Your servant has seen a Flowery Flag (se. American) steamer 
on the Canton River. There were barbarians on board the vessel, all 
dressed in white, both men and women. But she was too far off your 
servant's vessel for him to see them well. 

“ Q. What nation is the Flowery Flag ? 

“A, The American. The trade of the nation is very great; it is 
very rich and powerful, and yet not troublesome. 

“ Q. How is it that America is rich and powerful, and yet not 
troublesome ? 

“A. As a general rule, the outer barbarians trade, because their 
nature is so covetous. If one of them breaks the peace (makes 
trouble), the prosperity of the other’s trade is marred. Thus the 
English are at this moment beggared ; but if they were to break the 
peace, it is not on their own trade alone that injury would be inflicted : 
other nations are therefore certain to object to any outrageous proceed- 
ing on their part. Were they to commence a disturbance, the Ameri- 
cans would certainly be the last to assist them. 

“ Q. Why would not the Americans assist them ? 

“ A. Your servant has been told that the Americans have business 
relations of great importance with Wu Sung-yau (Howqua), formerly 
a Hong merchant of Quang-tung ; indeed, that they have had money of 
Wu. Every movement of the English barbarians is certain to be 
privately communicated to the family of Wu by the Americans, and 
Wu Sung-yau thereupon makes his private report to Seu and Yeh, who 
take precautionary measures accordingly. Thus, last year it was by a 
communication from the Americans that it was known that a man-of- 
war of the English barbarians was coming to the Peiho. Not that 
this shows any sincere friendship for us on the part of the Americans : 
it was simply that their desire for gain is strong, and that they were 
afraid that their trade would be disturbed by the act of the English.” 
—p. 234. 

It was, perhaps, not very logical to suspect Mr. Reed of in- 
fidelity to the common cause, because eight years before the 
American merchants at Hong Kong used to tell Howqua the 
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gossip of the Queen’s Road; but we can understand how the 
suspicion might arise, especially as coincident with this revela- 
tion was a most unexpected communication from the Russian 
Minister. When, in the month of November, Count Poutia- 
tine reached the south of China, he evidently, in conversation 
with Lord Elgin, expressed resentment at the treatment he 
had received in the north, and, according to the despatch to 
the Foreign Office, now published, “ was very decided in the 
expression of his opinion, that nothing could be done with the 
Chinese government unless pressure were brought to bear 
upon Peking itself, and that the use of vessels drawing so little 
water that they could navigate the Peiho would be the best 
means of making such pressure effective. The Mandarins on — 
the spot, if I rightly understood him, had, in conversation 
with him, adverted with exultation to the fact that our ships 
of war could not perform this feat.” 

Count Poutiatine’s letter to the Imperial Cabinet had been 
an earnest one. He felt aggrieved, and so expressed himself, 
at receiving no answer to his communication, except in the 
form of a message through Mr. Reed. It was well known that 
a large squadron, consisting of a frigate and several corvettes 
and gunboats, had sailed from Cronstadt for the East, and 
was hourly expected. Yet, at the very moment when this 
effective co-operation was counted on, and, unfortunately, just 
as the allies had been made aware of the reputed machinations 
of Howqua and the American merchants, a courier arrived at 
Shanghae from St. Petersburg, and the Russian Envoy at 
Shanghae addressed Lord Elgin the following note : — 


“T had the honor of informing your Excellency some weeks ago that 
I expected fresh instructions from St. Petersburg. These supple- 
mentary instructions have just arrived by courier, and I consider it my 
duty to acquaint you with their purport. 

“The Imperial Ministry is animated by the liveliest desire to see the 
present complications in China arrive at a happy and satisfactory con- 
clusion, and directs me to lend my moral support to all demands of 
common interest which may be made by the Plenipotentiaries of other 
powers to the court of Peking. At the same time, the Ministry re- 
mains true to its first and absolutely pacific intentions; it would not 
have recourse to arms except as a last extremity, and it enjoins me 
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to abstain from all coercive measures against the Chinese govern- 
ment. 
“T have further to acquaint you, that, by order of his Majesty the 
Emperor, my august master, I have taken the title of Imperial Com- 
missioner and Commander-in-Chief of the squadron which is destined 
for the Chinese and Japanese seas.” — p. 254. 


There is no evidence among these documents of the aliena- 
tion to which we have referred, nor could there be, if the rule 
of discreet suppression be strictly enforced ; but it is only fair 
to say, that these coincidences might easily have excited it.* 
In his reply to the merchants of Shanghae, on the 29th, the 
date of Count Poutiatine’s note, Lord Elgin said : — 


“It is matter for me of the highest gratification to know that, in pur- 
suing this policy of combined moderation and firmness, I can count not 
only on the hearty co-operation and active support of the representative 
of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French, but also on the 
good-will and sympathy of the representatives of other great and pow- 
erful nations interested with ourselves in extending the area of Chris- 
tian civilization, and multiplying those commercial ties which are 
destined to bind the East and West together in the bonds of mutual 
advantage.” — p. 239. 


The Russian Minister, on the receipt of his new instructions, 
sent orders — for he was both Admiral and diplomatist — to 
Hong Kong and Angier to the coming armament, and went 
northward himself in the little steamer Amerilla, reaching 
the place of meeting first, and, as usual with his available 
craft, anchoring closer in than any one else. The French 
Minister, who was the last to arrive, made his appearance on 
the 17th of April. 

Almost coincidently with this reunion at the north came the 
news of the shipwreck of Lord Palmerston’s China ministry, 
on the sunken rock of the Conspiracy Bill, and the accession to 
power of those who had condemned everything that had been 
doe or attempted in the East by their predecessors. But the 
new ministers did not care to signalize their advent to power 
by meddling with distant diplomacy, which, if successful, could 


* It will be observed, that a portion of nearly every one of Lord Elgin’s d- 


spatches is withheld. 
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not damage them, and the frustration of which by their act 
could do them no good. Accordingly, on the 27th of February, 
Lord Malmesbury wrote, approving the action at Canton. On 
the 25th of March he wrote again, expressing his gratification 
at the concurrent action of the neutral Plenipotentiaries, add- 
ing, however, that “ her Majesty’s government trust that the 
effect of this may be an early cessation of the present state of 
hostility in China, and the renewal of friendly intercourse 
where it has been interrupted.” This must have been re- 
ceived about the time of the attack on the forts. In this con- 
nection we may observe that distance is a great protection to 
a foreign minister. Not only does it compel him to act on his 
own responsibility, but it frees him from interference and in- 
struction from home. It was shown in this instance. We 
have seen that it was a part of Lord Elgin’s policy, most 
creditable in every way to him, to maintain the semblance 
at least of Chinese authority in the captured city of Canton, 
and to allow the duties to go into the local treasury. This 
does not seem to have been acceptable in England ; for, on 
the 2d of July, Lord Malmesbury, instigated doubtless by the 


complaints of parties at Hong Kong, all of whom, with a per- 
verse unanimity characteristic of that wretched community, 
were adverse to anything done or suggested by Lord Elgin, 
wrote : — 


“Ter Majesty’s government consider that the present mixed gov- 
ernment of Canton, composed of Commissioners named on the part of 
England and France, and of Mandarins, is wholly inefficient for all 
objects of administration and policy ; and that, as I have said before, 
it should now be replaced by a military government acting according 
to the rules of martial law.” — p. 262. 


And again on the 8th : — 


“I have to state to your Excellency, that her Majesty's government 
consider that, during the occupation of Canton by the allied forces, the 
proceeds of the custom-house, after defraying the expense of collection 
and providing for the expenses of the local government, and for those 
of any police arrangements which may be maintained by the allies, in- 
dependently of the local authorities, should be taken possession of by 
the allied Commissioners, and held by them until the manner in which 
they are to be definitively appropriated shall be determined. 
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“ Her Majesty’s government are of opinion that the Chinese custom- 
house should be temporarily administered by the allies, and that duties 
should be collected on their behalf and by their authority, or by officers 
appointed by them for that purpose. They consider that, so long as the 
relations between the allies and the Chinese empire continue in their 
present unsettled state, they would not be justified in allowing the 
Chinese government to draw from a city in the occupation of the 
allied forces pecuniary resources by which to carry on the contest, 
especially as that occupation, by the security which it affords to com- 
merce, and by opening to foreign trade the port of Canton, alone enables 
the Chinese government to collect any duties at all there.” — /did. 


And again on the 9th of September : — 


“ As much uneasiness appears to prevail at Canton, and as the pres- 
ent mixed government of Canton is, as I observed in my above- 
mentioned despatch, wholly inefficient for all objects of administration 
and policy, her Majesty’s government are of opinion, in case you 
should not yet have acted on that despatch, in conjunction with Baron 
Gros, that the course therein indicated should no longer be delayed, 
and that Canton should be forthwith placed under martial law.” — 
p- 335. 

Fortunately for the general interests, none of these instruc- 
tions were received in time to do any harm; and we observe 
that Lord Elgin, when they reached him, simply acknowledged 
them without comment, and, as we understand the matter, 
without obeying them. We doubt very much if the Ameri- 
cans would have paid duties into an Anglo-French custom- 
house at Whampoa, and are quite sure that any attempt to 
make them do so, or to embarrass their trade because they 
did not, would have been attended with serious conse- 
quences.* 

On the 25d of April, intelligence was received, informally, 
by the Russian Minister, that officers of high rank had arrived 
on the coast to confer with the foreigners; and on the next 


* Lord Elgin left China without determining the site of the new factories at 
Canton, mainly because he could not persuade the British merchants to unite in 
any selection. He referred it wholly to them, and they, as usual, quarrelled among 
themselves. In the mean time our countrymen, Messrs. Russell & Co., claiming a 
right under a lease from Howqua, went quietly to work on the old site, and, we 
presume, practically settled the matter. 
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day, letters from all were sent on shore, in armed boats, to 
announce the fact of the advent of the Ministers. The English, 
and we presume the French notes, were to the effect, that if, 
at the expiration of six days, an accredited Plenipotentiary 
did not present himself, this pacific overture would be con- 
sidered as rejected, and ulterior measures resorted to. We 
take it for granted, that the neutral notifications did not con- 
tain even an implied threat, unless it were that they should 
feel at liberty to approach nearer the capital. 

The first agents who presented themselves, but who did not 
pretend to have any adequate powers, or indeed any powers at 
all, were the same who had met the Western Ministers in 1854, 
Tsunglun and Wu. They were not allowed an interview, but 
the fact of their arrival, as a symptom of relenting, or the delay 
of the naval reinforcements, had the effect of postponing for a 
short time any decisive action. Beside all this, the French 
and English Envoys had information in their possession which 
admonished them to act with great reserve, and to insist on 
every preliminary evidence of authority in the way of creden- 
tials. The Blue Book contains, at length, the very remarkable 
documents found in Canton, to which we referred in our last 
number, being the reports to the Emperor of the various diplo- 
matic attempts heretofore made and frustrated, and especially 
those of 1854-55. They are very curious, as illustrative of the 
perverse mendacity of the Chinese public men, of their servile 
obedience to the imperial authority, and of the severity of the 
power they revere. We have room for but a few citations. In 
a memoir, in 1854, from Hu-nai-chau, a public man of high 
literary merit, and of great family influence and connection, 
he had thus memorialized : — 


“To come to another matter: towards the end of the 5th moon, the 
English barbarians were very eager to drive away the Shanghae 
rebels ; whither, the troops were to ask. Their object was not com- 
prehensible at the time. It has since been discovered, that, according 
to the statement of persons in the barbarian offices on the Yang-king 
Pang (the foreign factories or consulates), their chief, Sir John Bow- 
ring, had been informed of an attempt about to be made by the soldiers 
of Russia upon Hong Kong, the garrison of which place hardly 
amounted to a thousand men,—a force insufficient, even with the as- 
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sistance of the five ships brought by the Admiral, for its defence against 
the Russian troops ; and that he wanted to complete his strength with 
the rebels, and so show a better front. As Kir-hanga and the other 
officers did observe at the time that this chief appeared perturbed and 
excited, it would seem that the report was not altogether without foun- 
dation. The other day the English chief said himself, that the steamer 
had brought news of a victory in Turkey, and of the capture of two 
Russian vessels, and he seemed to be at his ease. 

“A communication came yesterday from the English chief, propos- 
ing a conference on business at the barbarian office on the 9th of the 
moon, and your servant has written to agree to this. Not that, capri- 
cious and inconsistent as (he knows) these barbarians to be, he is going 
to exceed in concession ; but it is his duty, in every case, to weigh well 
the advantage and disadvantage of this or that order of proceeding, and 
should there be any measure positively beneficial to China, and at the 
same time practicable, without violation of the law, he would assuredly 
not presume to abide in the smallest degree by standing prejudices.” 


About the same time Eliang, Governor-General of the Two- 
Kwang, had memorialized the throne as to Mr. McLane’s visit 
to Kwanshan, and on the 15th of July the Emperor fulminated 
a decree of degradation against poor Hu-nai-chau for having 
been guilty of the great crime of saying that he might be will- 
ing to concede to the foreigner what should be positively 
beneficial to China! As to the rumor of a war with Russia, 
the Emperor summarily dismisses it as a Hong Kong canard. 
“Tt was,” says he, “on the 16th of the 3d moon (14th of 
April) that Bowring arrived in Canton; yet on the 25th of the 
5th moon he comes up to Shanghae in a ship of war, and on 
the 23d detaches the barbarian chief Medhurst with a steamer 
to Chin-Kiang. How comes it, if they really have a war with 
Russia, that the English can be jaunting it about in China. 
Everything shows that they are concealing a dangerous pur- 
pose, —a heart of war and danger.” The decree of degrada- 
tion proceeds : — 

“From a succession of memorials from Hu-nai-chau regarding the 
rebels and the English chief at Shanghae, the awkwardness and 
weakness of his conduct become more and more apparent. Ile states 
that the chief had appointed a day for an interview with him, and that, 
‘in any measure that might be of positive benefit to China, he will as- 
suredly not presume in the least to abide by standing prejudices’; that 
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is to say, in fact, that he has been perfectly prepared long since to 
make concessions. We have already degraded this Governor, and we 
command Eliang and Kir-hanga, in the event of his having been duped 
into any extravagant or unlawful engagement by the barbarians, to re- 
pudiate it utterly, in plain language, and not to be misled by their ab- 
surdity. Let them at the same time desire them to proceed to Kwang- 
tung, and there abide the decision of Yeh Ming-chin.” 


Here too was the record of the frustration of Western di- 
plomacy in 1854, when Mr. Medhurst and Mr. Parker landed 
at Taku and held their first conference. It is thus de- 
scribed : — 


“ Acting on these, your slaves exhorted them for several hours, try- 
ing every means to direct them in the way they should go, and em- 
ploying in all they said an equal proportion of austerity and mildness 
(lit., the hard and the soft). The barbarians, however, pertinaciously 
adhering, with consistent disingenuousness, to their request that repre- 
sentation be made to the throne, a special danger presented itself; 
namely, that unless some latitude (/it., tether) were allowed them, and 
a representation to the throne indulgently conceded them, these bar- 
barians, although not presuming to dash up the river, might sail away 
south, and, instead of submitting, convert their dismissal into a ground 
of complaint. With the responsibility of an affair so important as the 
present resting upon them, your slaves dare not retain, be it ever so 
little, the standing prejudice against any concession whatever. The 
character of the barbarians is, notwithstanding, so extraordinarily mali- 
cious, that precaution against their advancement to other irregular pre- 
tensions will still be indispensable.” 


Again, at a later date: — 


“Farther, in the shin watch (4 P. M.) of the 8th instant (29th Oc- 
tober), just as your slaves had despatched their replies to Medhurst and 
the other, these barbarians requested an interview. Your slave Wau- 
kien declined to receive them, on the plea that certain expressions in 
their communication had been offensive and impertinent; but your 
slave Shwang-jui and your servant Tsien Hin-ho went forward to meet 
them, and lectured them upon the obligations of duty. Medhurst and 
Parker hung down their heads, having nothing to rejoin, and apologized 
for their error. They further observed, that, as a high officer was to 
be at Tientsin immediately, to look into the questions pending, there 
would now be peace between us; and though they should die, they 
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should not care. They seemed greatly ashamed, and their language 
was most respectful.” * 


But a still more important document was the report made 
to his master by Tsunglun, the Plenipotentiary of 1854, 
who was now in attendance to play the same game with the 
new-comers. Thus forewarned, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
were, in our opinion, quite justified in their attitude of stern 
reserve and exaction before the advance on Tientsin. For 
reasons no doubt adequate, but on which the published corre- 
spondence throws no light, or from inadvertency, these papers, 
as we have before said, were not communicated to the neutral 
Ministers. A new Plenipotentiary, Tau, the Governor-General 
of the province of Chikli, had made his appearance, and with 
him Mr. Reed and Count Poutiatine were making * the experi- 
ments” at pacification, which Lord Elgin in one place refers 
to, and with which, it seems, he was if no way discontented, 
though anticipating little good from them. It was at one of his 
interviews that Count Poutiatine was able to deter the Chinese 
from the insanity of firing on the English gunboats, which, 
rather unceremoniously and within the six days of respite, 
crossed the bar and anchored close to the forts. In truth, the 
neutral Ministers spared no effort to induce the Chinese to 
yield, and to avert by timely concession the catastrophe which 
was impending. Lord Elgin expressly thanked them. On 
the 4th of May, the allies, to meet the views of the neutrals, 
allowed six days more. It was, in point of fact, still further 
prolonged ; but on the 17th, news reached the forts that the 
Emperor had refused the new powers and the visit to Peking, 
and on the 19th of May, 1858, the forts were summoned and 
taken by assault. 

It was a short, sharp conflict, with heavy loss to the Chinese 
and comparatively little to the assailants, the French suffering 
more than the English. The Chinese had taken no precau- 
tions in staking the river, and to prevent reconnoissances. 
French captains, with their eyes wide open, had carried diplo- 


* We note a curious rhetorical analogy in one of these papers. One of the me- 
morialists speaks of “this autumn of troubles,” —“a classical expression,’’ says 
the translator, “ like ‘the winter of our discontent.’ ” 
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matic notes up to the line of intrenchment, boats were busily 
engaged sounding all around and taking their angles, and 
the admirals actually landed on the jetty during the nego- 
tiations, and made their observations within musket-shot of the 
batteries. But when the fight began, the Chinese stood steadily 
at their guns, and never flinched till the storming parties were 
landed, when the wild huzza of the sailors was too much for 
their nerves. The dead and wounded were plentifully strewed 
among the guns and across the plain, where they were shot 
down in flight. At the door of Tau’s head-quarters was found 
an official of high military rank with his throat cut, either by 
his own hand in despair, or by orders from his incensed 
superior. It was altogether a sad and sickening sight. 
Among the voluntary spectators of this easy conquest, as we 
have heard, was Mr. Bruce, then Lord Elgin’s chief secretary, 
and now his successor, destined within little more than a year 
to witness a ghastly contrast, — not dying and dead Chinamen, 
uncared for by their Christian conquerors, but nearly five 
hundred of the bravest and most gallant of his own country- 
men, slaughtered and mutilated, and but a remnant, recoiling 
in disgrace before the worthless battlements of Taku, and 
owing their escape to the very neutrals who, a year before, 
were the objects of so much and so unjust suspicion. The 
official despatches lately published, descriptive of the disaster 
of 1859, are deplorable revelations of the worst sort of in- 
capacity, and are in painful contrast to those in which Lord 
Elgin announced a bloodless victory. There is one idea 
which a perusal of these documents suggests, — reading them, 
as we now do, in the glare of the recent conflict, —to which 
we refer in justice to a gallant and unfortunate man, Admiral 
Hope. He no doubt remembered a year ago, when his prede- 
cessor, Sir Michaei Seymour, — than whom a braver and more 
considerate man never breathed, — was the object of diplomatic 
criticism and authoritative newspaper reprehension because he 
hesitated to attack these very forts, and in fact refused to do 
so till his arrangements were completed. “TI trust,” wrote 
Lord Elgin to the Foreign Office in 1858, “that the success 
thus achieved will encourage the admirals to prosecute with 
vigor those measures which I have been urging upon them for 
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some time past.”” And on the day before the Admiral had 
written : “ The Chinese having completed their defences, and 
being fully prepared, this operation will be more likely to pro- 
duce a good moral effect on the Chinese government, than if 
we had attacked them before they had made any such prepa- 
rations.” There was evidently a difference of opinion, but the 
military man was firm. Who can say that Admiral Hope 
would have made the attack of last June, if left to his own un- 
prompted judgment? Or who can doubt what would have 
been his doom, had he, like Admiral Seymour, refused to be 
goaded into action before he was ready, when, as Mr. Bruce 
now says, in his apologetic despatch of the 13th of July, 1859, 
“if Admiral Hope had expressed doubts on the subject, they 
would not have been shared by his squadron, who have had 
most experience of warfare in China,’ — in other words, had 
the Admiral doubted, when, as the result shows, doubts were 
wise, he would have been sneered at by every scribbling sub- 
ordinate in his fleet, pooh-poohed at by those who claim to 
have had experience in Chinese warfare, and stung by that 
swarm of ill-natured and unprincipled writers who contribute 
to the English press, —the same men who, a year ago, slan- 
dered Sir Michael Seymour, and now are innocently lecturing 
before lyceums and geographical societies ? He unfortunately 
acted without hesitation, and in his anguish must find poor 
consolation in knowing that, if the means at his command 
were insufficient to justify a bold line of policy, Mr. Bruce 
“shares the responsibility with him”! It is a wretched affair 
altogether.* 

The forts taken and the junks in the way stranded or burnt, 
on the 29th of May, 1858, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros in an 
English gunboat, and Mr. Reed and Count Poutiatine on board 
the Russian armed steamer Amerilla, pushed up this mysteri- 
ous Peiho River, and at daybreak of the 30th were at anchor 


* Admiral Hope, in his manly despatch to the Admiralty, does not talk about 
“ Chinese treachery” ; for he knows that there was none, and that he blew up a 
boom the night before the batteries fired a gun. But he says, showing that he had 
been misled by those who had experience of Chinese warfare, “ Had the opposition 
been that usual in Chinese warfare, there is little doubt the place would have been 
successfully carried.” 
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off the city of Tientsin, at the point of confluence of the 
Grand Canal and the navigable natural stream. 


“The sun,” says Lord Elgin, “dropped below the horizon shortly 
after we entered the mouth of the river. A bright moonlight succeeded. 
We proceeded steadily on our way, and at about 4 A. M. on the 30th of 
May dropped anchor in the heart of the suburb of Tientsin, at the point 
of junction of the Grand Canal and the Tientsin or Peiho River: in a 
most favorable position, therefore, for putting an arrest on the move- 
ments of the grain-junks which bear tribute to Peking. 

“The banks of the river between Tientsin and the sea appear to be 
low and flat. Its channel is scooped out in soft mud. Unlike the Can- 
ton River, it has no creeks or affluents. Except that in the upper part 
it is somewhat tortuous, the navigation is singularly safe and easy. 

“It is at any rate a fact of some interest and significance, that the 
Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States reached this point from the sea, after a night voyage of about 
ten hours’ duration, without encountering mishap of any kind whatso- 
ever.” — p. 312. 


What a contrast, one may well observe, between this scene, 
—this advent of armed vessels, carrying no ensigns of tribute, 
but independent national flags, indicating the presence of am- 
bassadors claiming a right to negotiate on terms of equality, 
—what a contrast with what had happened on this very spot 
twice before, and within the memory of at least one living 
man, Sir George Staunton, who as a boy had accompanied 
Lord Macartney, and who has died within the last few months! 
Sir John Davis and the present Earl Amherst, and perhaps 
others, are yet living, who remember those ancient days of 
degradation. It was at or near Tientsin (literally rendered, 
the Seat of Heaven) that Lord Macartney’s state carriage was 
unpacked, and the Chinese were thunderstruck at finding 
the coachman riding in front, and on a higher seat than the 
ambassador; and that Lord Amherst had many of his dismal 
discussions about ceremony, in which, if we mistake not, 
he agreed to knock his head nine times on the ground in the 
imperial presence, provided the Emperor would do the same 
thing before a picture of the Prince Regent. It was here that 
a British Earl, only thirty years ago, did bow nine times before 
a yellow screen, and that, as we read, Sir George Staunton 
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“happily suggested,” by way of compromise, that young Am- 
herst (we presume the present peer) should rehearse the 
Kotoo before his father. Now, all was changed, terribly 
changed for Chinese prestige. One old man, at a ferry near 
Tientsin, was met by the strangers, who said he recollected 
the Amherst Embassy ; and now he looked (if he chose to open 
his eyes and turn them that way) on how different a scene! 
In the river, and transversely in the canal, now, alas! nearly 
dried up, lay at anchor two French and four English despatch 
and gun boats, and one Russian steamer, — all heavily armed 
and filled with men. On shore, in a rather picturesque temple 
once consecrated by the august presence of the old Emperor 
Kienlung, now surrounded with sentries and guarded by can- 
non, resided Lord Elgin and Baron Gros. Below, at a little 
distance, on the right bank of the river, were to be seen the 
“ flowery ”’ flag of America, and the Blue Cross of Russia, in- 
dicating the less ambitious and unguarded residences of the 
neutral Ministers. No less marked were what we may call the 
moral or political contrasts thus exhibited. Here were the 
ambassadors, within sixty or seventy miles of the great shrine 
before which Chinese officials and tributary envoys bowed and 
trembled ; and yet who troubled his head, in this crowd of in- 
trusive barbarians, about the Kotoo, or the yellow screen? It 
was, we all recollect, an idea of the first Napoleon, that Lord 
Amherst made a mistake as to the Kotoo, and that he ought 
to have so far deferred to the ceremonial of the court as to 
perform it. It may well be doubted if the nephew Napoleon 
would have sanctioned such a prostration by Baron Gros. 
Lord Elgin agreed, it seems, if admitted to court, to kneel on 
one knee, and when the Chinese demanded two knees, “it was 
firmly resisted.” Mr. Reed peremptorily refused to kneel at 
all, when the Emperor's letter to the President, enclosed in a 
yellow case, written on yellow paper, and placed on a yellow 
table, with imperial awe-inspiring dragons all around, was 
delivered to him, and the Chinese found no fault with the re- 
fusal. Thus passed away, apparently into contempt and de- 
suetude, the Kotoo, and all questions of ceremony, eclipsed 
and pushed aside by the graver and more practical questions 
which Western diplomacy was forcing on the attention of the 
Chinese. 
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We now proceed to the history of those negotiations as re- 
vealed in this published correspondence, ending in the British 
treaty of Tientsin, and we desire distinctly to be understood, 
that, in abstaining strictly from any reference to the action of 
our Minister, we do so because his correspondence has not 
been officially made public, and without access to that there 
would be great liability to error and injustice. We desire to 
show what Lord Elgin did, and how he did it, from his own 
revelations. 

On the day after the Plenipotentiaries arrived at Tientsin, 
the news came that two of the highest functionaries of the 
empire had been appointed to treat with them, and were on 
their way from the capital. These were Kweiliang, one of the 
four chief secretaries of state, in the civil service, the second 
Mandarin in the empire, a man of advanced age and most distin- 
guished character, and Hwashana, the president of the Board 
of Civil Office, the most important tribunal in China. The 
prompt selection of officers of this rank showed the views the 
court had at length taken as to the gravity of the crisis. On 
the 3d of June they reached Tientsin, and, in order to meet 
the difficulty which had occurred with their predecessor Tau, 
announced themselves as ‘ Plenipotentiary Ministers, with full 
powers.” On the three succeeding days the official interviews 
took place. They were rather .ceremonial than otherwise ; 
those of the English and French Ministers being less friendly 
than those of the neutrals, there being found, or supposed to 
be found, some real or technical defect in the authority which 
was produced. In the minute of Lord Elgin’s interview, it 
is said that “his Lordship rose immediately, and the Com- 
missioners, after a few vain endeavors, by words and gestures, 
to retain him, accompanied him to his chair.” In the eleven 
days which followed, as these official papers show, there was on 
the part of the English and French —but more particularly 
the former — a progressive series of threats and words, and 
sometimes acts of compulsion, which scarcely left the Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries any option but to submit ; during which time, 
it will be remembered, the American and Russian negotiations 
were advancing quietly and decorously, and were completed, 
as the dates show, at the very time when the affairs of the 
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others were most critical and uncertain. The Russian treaty 
was signed on the 13th of June, — the day after there was an 
overt act of violence, — and the American on the 18th. 

We have neither room nor inclination to discuss the ques- 
tion of public law as to the obligation of compacts extorted 
by duress, and are quite willing to admit that no such rule as 
affects private contracts can be expected to extend to public 
ones ; but here, as in the matter of the irregular blockades, to 
which we have referred, the unprovoked hostilities at the forts, 
(for it is begging the question to say they were necessary,) 
with the appearance of a terrific force, and, as we shall pres- 
ently see, its employment at Tientsin, make this question of 
obligation on the Chinese a very doubtful one, at least in point 
of morality. Let us, however, advert for a moment to the sad 
episode of Keying’s appearance on the scene, and his discom- 
fiture and disgrace. These papers throw little light on the 
mystery of this incident. Keying arrived on the 9th of June, 
being, if not the bearer, at least the harbinger of the letter 
from the Emperor to the President of the United States. 
Neither Lord Elgin nor Baron Gros was willing to see the 
old man ; but Messrs. Wade and Lay, the English interpreters, 
were deputed to meet him. Their report is among these pa- 
pers, and describes the interview in terms of great disparage- 
ment as to one whose principal fault was that he was old and 
decrepit. It thus closes : — 


“Keying is now seventy-two years of age, and apparently much 
broken, walking and even standing with difficulty. He is, to judge 
from appearances, in little favor at court, and is only revived as a per- 
son acceptable to foreigners, and experienced in cajoling them. His 
conversation was a perfect clatter of compliments and moral sentiments, 
delivered with that mixed air of patronage and conciliation, which, it 
may be observed, was considered by the Mandarins earlier in contact 
with us as the true means of soothing and bridling the barbarian.” 


One may be permitted to remark, that such comments, and 
the imputation of such motives, sound oddly as coming from 
those whose business as interpreters was to stick closely to their 
function, — to tell the tale that was told to them without gloss 
or criticism. But it was the evident determination in the Eng- 


lish councils, that ~—— should not be listened to or toler- 
4* 
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ated, the reason or pretext being the intercepted letter found 
at Canton, written by him thirteen years before. This paper 
is now printed, and we confess — reading it with no other bias 
than a disposition to think well of a public man who once 
stood high in the estimation of the West, and comparing it 
with the other confidential papers which came to light — we 
are unable to see its enormity. It is full of that odd phraseol- 
ogy and expressed disparagement of foreigners which ought, 
one would think, to excite a smile rather than a frown.* For 


example : — 


“Tle calls to mind, however, that it was in the 7th moon of the 22d 
year (August, 1842), that the English barbarians were pacified. The 
Americans and French have successively followed, in the summer and 
autumn of this year (1844). 

“In this period of three years barbarian matters have been affected 
by many conditions of change; and in proportion as these have been 
various in character has it become necessary to shift ground, and to 
adopt alterations in the means by which they were to be conciliated 
and held within range. They must be dealt with justly, of course, and 
their feelings thus appealed to; but, to keep them in hand, stratagem 
(or diplomacy) is requisite. 

“In some instances a direction must be given them, but without ex- 
planation of the reason why. In some, their restlessness can only be 
neutralized by demonstrations which dissolve their suspicions. In some, 
they have to be pleased and moved to gratitude, by concession of inter- 
course on a footing of equality; and in some, before a result can be 
brought about, their falsity has to be blinked ; nor must an estimate (of 
their facts) be pressed too far. 

“ Bred and born in the foreign regions beyond its boundary, there is 
much in the administration of the Celestial Dynasty that is not perfectly 
comprehensible to the barbarians; and they are continually putting 
forced constructions on things of which it is difficult to explain to them 
the real nature...... 

“The meal which the barbarians eat together they call the dinner. 
It is a practice they delight in to assemble a number of people at a 
great entertainment, at which they eat and drink together. When your 


* Lord Elgin ina despatch of the 20th of Sapeensben, informing the government 
that he had made the Chinese retract the word “ barbarian”’ in an imperial decree, 
candidly says: “It is necessary to keep the Chinese up to the mark on this point, 
though I confess that I very much doubt whether they have any other term which 


conyeys to the Chinese population the idea of a foreigner.” 
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slave has given a dinner to the barbarians at the Bogue or Macao, their 
chiefs and leaders have come to the number of from ten to twenty or 
thirty ; and when, in process of time, your slave has chanced to go to 
barbarian residences or barbarian ships, they have, in their turn, seated 
themselves round in attendance upon him, striving who should be fore- 
most in offering him meat and drink. To gain their good-will he could 
not do otherwise than share their cup and spoon. 

“Another point, it is the wont of the barbarians to make much of 
their women. Whenever their visitor is a person of distinction, the 
wife is sure to come out to receive him. 

“In the case of the American barbarian Parker, and the French 
barbarian Sagréné, for instance, both of these have brought their 
foreign wives with them, and when your slave has gone to their bar- 
barian residences on business, these foreign women have suddenly 
appeared and saluted him. Your slave was confounded: and ill at 
ease, while they, on the contrary, were greatly delighted at the honor 
done them. The truth is, as this shows, that it is not possible to reg- 
ulate the customs of the Western states by the ceremonial of China; 
and to break out in rebuke, while it would do nothing towards their 
enlightenment (/it., to cleave their dulness), might chance to give rise 
to suspicion and ill-feeling. . .. . 

“To come to their governments, though every state has one, there 
are rulers, male or female, holding office permanently, or for the time 
being. 

“With the English barbarians, for instance, the ruler is a female ; 
with the Americans and French, a male. The English and French 
ruler reigns for life; the American is elected by his countrymen, and 
is changed once in four years; and when he retires from his throne, he 
takes rank with the people (the non-official classes). 

“Their official designations are also different in the case of each 
nation. To represent these, for the most part, they appropriate 
(lit., filch) Chinese characters, boastfully affecting a style to which 
they have no claim, and assuming the airs of a great power. That 
they should conceive that they thereby do honor to their rulers is no 
concern of ours, while, if the forms observed towards the dependencies 
(of China) were to be prescribed as the rule in their case, they would 
certainly not consent, as they neither accept the Chinese computation of 
time, nor receive your Majesty’s patent of royalty to fall back to the 
rank of Cochin China or Lew Chew. And with people so uncivilized as 
they are, blindly unintelligent in styles and modes of address, a tenacity 
of forms in official correspondence, such as would duly place the supe- 
rior above and the inferior below, would be the cause of a fierce alter- 
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cation (/it., a rising of the tongue and a blistering of the lips); the only 
course in that case would be to affect to be deaf to it (lit, to be as 
though the ear-loppet stopped the ear); personal intercourse would 
then become impossible, and not only this, but an incompatibility of 
relations would immediately follow, of anything but advantage, certainly, 
to the essential question of conciliation. Instead, therefore, of a contest 
about unsubstantial names, which can produce no tangible result, (it has 
been held) better to disregard these minor details in order to the sue- 
cess of an important policy.” — Blue Book, pp. 175-177. 


It may have been politic enough in the Western Ministers 
to refuse to allow Keying to interfere with the action of the 
accredited Commissioners, by refusing to recognize him; but 
to attribute to this old man all the evil agency which was 
imputed to him seems very irrational, and when we remember 
that the effect of it was to precipitate his downfall, and to 
send him to the dungeon, to the scaffold, or suicide, it is 
very sad. On the day, or the day but one, before Keying 
arrived, Mr. Lay, the English interpreter, had a private con- 
conference with Pieu, the Chinese “ Secretary of Legation.” 
It is a very odd and characteristic narrative, through which 
“crop out,” on the part of the Western diplomat, some very 
significant facts. 

“Mr. Lay believed that, viewing the present condition of the Chinese 
empire, the improvement of her relations with foreign powers would 
be of substantive benefit to all classes in China; that foreign powers 
had no intention to appropriate any portion of her dominions, and Mr. 
Lay did not doubt that the four powers would readily bind themselves 
by a formal engagement to abstain from the prosecution of any such 
design. If China were wise, she would make Great Britain her friend, 
and in that case she would have nothing to fear from other powers. 
Great Britain was the most influential of the nations concerned. 

“ Mr. Lay asked the secretaries if they had heard of the Russian 
war. They replied, * Yes; you would not allow Russia to appropriate 
little Turkey.’ Mr. Lay pointed out that they might see from this that 
a foreign nation could not always commit what acts of aggression she 
pleased, and that if one nation advanced unreasonable demands, other 
nations could interpose to restrain her. 

“ Pieu reiterated what he had before said, that the Emperor would 
rather risk war than accede to the appointment of foreign Ministers at 
the court. 
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“Mr. Lay replied, that they had better try war then, but they might 
be sure that the Emperor would have finally to yield; that he had 
better do so with a good grace now, than take the chance of having his 
capital filled by foreign troops at a future period. So long as the Com- 
missioners continued of their present mind, further discussion would be 
manifestly of no avail. Mr. Lay, therefore, would like a few minutes’ 
conversation with Kweiliang himself on the subject of the resident 
Minister. 

“Pieu said he would see his Excellency, and ascertain whether this 
would be agreeable to him 

“Pieu prayed Mr. Lay to think this point over (of permanent resi- 
dence), as it might perhaps be so arranged, and we could then keep the 
other powers in check. Pieu suggested also that the British Minister 
and his suit should, except on grand occasions, ordinarily wear the 
Chinese costume, so as not to excite the alarm of the people, and 
begged Mr. Lay to think this point over also. This, Mr. Lay, with 
difficulty restraining a strong inclination to laughter, promised to do.” 


On the 9th, Mr. Lay saw Kweiliang in person, and we beg 
our readers, in this and the succeeding citation, to note the 
helpless struggle of the Chinese on the points which to them 
were vital, and the progress of threats of coercion, some of 
which we emphasize. 


“ The conversation that ensued was ofa desultory kind. Kweiliang 
at first pleaded for more time: Mr. Lay replied, that the propositions 
had already- been before his government for months. Kweiliang then 
read over each Article, putting general questions upon each, seriatim,. 
This being accomplished, Mr. Lay asked whether his Excellency was 
prepared to concede them. He said that he would see on the following 
day ; and still pleaded for a little time. Mr. Lay said, that he trusted 
his Excellency would let him carry back a definite answer at once ; no 
good could be gained by further postponement ; troops, as he had been 
before informed, were on their way to Tientsin ; and, unless he was 
prepared to return an answer in the negative, he had much better, on 
every consideration, answer in the affirmative at once. Mr. Lay had 
exhausted the subject, and he felt that he really could not return again 
to Lord Elgin without something definite, whether in the way of acqui- 
escence or denial. He must, therefore, pray his Excellency to give 
him an immediate answer. 

“ Kweiliang on this withdrew, as he said, to consult his colleague. 
He returned in a quarter of an hour, saying that he acceded to the five 
propositions. 
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“Mr. Lay said he would communicate this to Lord Elgin, but that 
the information had better be conveyed to his Lordship in the form of a 
letter. Kweiliang asked Mr. Lay if he would visit him again on the 
following day, to assist in the preparation of the letter to Lord Elgin. 
This Mr. Lay promised to do. 

“Upon the two remaining points still unsettled, Mr. Lay inquired his 
Excellency’s views, remarking that, as a matter of course, Lord Elgin 
must go to Peking, must have audience of the Emperor, and kneel on one 
knee only; and further, that a building must be at the same time se- 
lected for the permanent accommodation of the Minister who might be 
appointed to reside at the capital. Mr. Lay had proceeded so far, 
Kweiliang saying, ‘ Yes, yes,’ at the close of each sentence, when Pieu 
interposed, and violently insisted upon the necessity of prostration in 
the Emperor’s presence, and combated moreover, with great earnest- 
ness, the notion of our going to Peking just at present. 

“ Kweiliang immediately adopted his line, and maintained that, at all 
events, our Ambassador must kneel upon both knees in the presence of 
his sovereign, ‘This was firmly resisted, on the ground that the kneel- 
ing on one knee was the most respectful form of obeisance amongst us ; 
that Great Britain was not a subject state of China, and her repre- 
sentative could not, therefore, perform an act which would be deroga- 
tory to the dignity of his nation.” 


On the next day there was more pressure and violence. 


* Upon his arrival, Mr. Lay was informed that the draft of the let- 
ter was with Keying, to whom it had been sent for consideration, but 
that it would be back in the course of the morning, and Mr. Lay 
should have it by three o’clock. 

“Some time before this hour, Twau, one of the secretaries, appeared 
with the letter for Mr Lay’s final perusal. Mr. Lay, with the approval 
of Kweiliang, struck out a few characters which had been inserted here 
and there since the previous day, and it was sent back to be copied at 
once, An hour or more elapsed, and Keying arrived. He proceeded 
to talk in the strain he had adopted the day before, insisting that there 
was no necessity for any immediate hurry in the matter of the letter: 
it could well wait awhile; a few days could make no difference, and, 
besides, the ‘kwan-fang’ (seal) had not yet been received. His con- 
versation of the previous day considered, it was impossible not to at- 
tribute this continued evasion of their engagement by the Commission- 
ers to Keying’s intervention. Mr. Lay repeatedly explained to him, 
that he did not consider himself authorized to enter into discussion 
regarding Lord Elgin’s correspondence with the Commissioners with 
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him, and at last, having no other escape from his overwhelming famil- 
iarity and verbosity, withdrew to the garden, where he was met by the 
Commissioner Hwashana. 

“ Hwashana informed Mr. Lay that the letter could not be sent to- 
day ; but that another letter, asking for time to consider the proposi- 
tions, had been prepared, which he begged Mr. Lay to carry away. 

“Mr. Lay declined to do anything of the sort; that no answer would 
he carry away, but in the negative or affirmative ; and ratsing his voice, 
Mr. Lay said that the Commissioners had now, after several days, kept 
him waiting for seven hours ; that they had distinctly promised to give 
him the letter by three o'clock, and now at eight o'clock they endeavored to 
put him off again by a subterfuge ; that the Commissioners had violated 
their pledged word ; that Mr. Lay should inform Lord Elgin of what 
had passed ; and that it was clear to him that, until the British troops 
were inside the city of Peking, their treatment of British authorities and 
British affairs would continue unchanged.” — pp. 317 - 324. 


Here, there was a distinct threat conveyed in loud and vio- 
lent language, that, unless such a letter as Lord Elgin had dic- 
tated should be written, a British army should march on Peking ; 
and it was not at all surprising that on the next day the exacted 
letter of reluctant promise was written, which Lord Elgin, in a 


despatch to Lord Malmesbury, well describes “ as the fruit of 
Mr. Lay’s communications.” But even in this we are unable 
to find the express promise of permission for a British Minister 
to reside at Peking, which has been claimed. The language is 
this : — 


“To the permanent residence of a Plenipotentiary Minister of her 
Britannic Majesty, there is properly no objection. Unfortunately a col- 
lision has occurred with the vessels of war of your Excellency’s gov- 
ernment, and as the dignity of ours would perhaps be outraged by the 
Minister’s proceeding at once to Peking, his visit might, we think, be 
postponed. Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary might live in ‘Tientsin, and 
an official residence could be appointed him in the capital. 

“In case your Excellency should not incline to believe in the good 
faith of this proposal, we request you to send an officer or officers be- 
forehand to make the necessary arrangements. Should he have busi- 
ness, the Minister can come and go as occasion may require, and a high 
officer of corresponding rank will be appointed to transact business 
with him by correspondence and by personal interviews. A British 
officer and students with him would always reside in the building. This, 
we think, would be the best arrangement.” 
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Mr. Lay’s loud language was not the only mode of striking 
terror into the poor Chinese ; for on the next day (the 12th) 
actual violence was resorted to, no trace of which appears in 
this Blue Book, but for an account of which we are compelled 
to look to the statements of the Times newspaper, ostenta- 
tiously made on the authority of private letters, which must 
have come from the very councils of the embassies. Attribut- 
ing to Keying’s influence what occurred, which, if a disturb- 
ance or provocation at all, is, as we have said, not alluded to 
in Lord Elgin’s despatches, and was, we believe, a mere trifle, 
the Times thus describes the next scene, incidentally reflect- 
ing on a very gallant officer in command at Canton, who had 
not been bloody or boisterous enough for the literary, or rather 
letter-writing staff. 


“ Poor Keying’s tactics were only an imitation of those which he had 
seen succeed for a while at Canton. He intrigued to get himself ap- 
pointed a co-commissioner, and succeeded. He tried, through the 
Americans, to induce the English to move their ships ‘ever so little 
way’ down the river, promising that, upon that, he should obtain 
mastery of the negotiations, and would settle all things. At the same 
time, he ordered the populace to manifest ill-will to the strangers, and 
as at Canton, so at Tientsin, quiet Europeans were insulted and stoned. 
But Keying was not so fortunate as Hwang, in having a Straubenzee 
to deal with. Lord Elgin and Sir Michael Seymour were equal to the 
occasion. Captain Sherard Osborn, with his galley’s crew, and with 
Captain Dew and Mr. Oliphant helping him as volunteers, scaled the 
great gate of Tientsin, kicked the Tartar post before them, and let in a 
hundred marines, who were in march upon the city. This force 
marched through the city with a band and a couple of howitzers, ad- 
ministered a good fright to six delinquent householders who had en- 
couraged the mob, and quieted Tientsin for the rest of the English 
occupation.” — London Times, September 8, 1858. 


Now this scandalous and bullying escapade, it will be ob- 
served, occurred on the very day after the Chinese Plenipoten- 
tiaries had promised to give up everything. It seemed to be 
done in order to clinch the matter. On the next day the Rus- 
sian treaty was signed, and the intelligence communicated to 
Lord Elgin in these impressive words : — 


“It is for your Excellency now to decide on the future fate of the 
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present government, and it will depend on you to place the necessary 
check on the stream which might otherwise deluge China, now newly 
opened, and cause so many disasturs. The too great concessions which 
might be exacted from a government so roughly shaken would but 
precipitate its fall, which would only produce new and much graver 
difficulties. It is repose that is necessary for China, and it will be 
alike profitable both to the commerce and general interests of other 
states, who certainly desire nothing so much as to see the Chinese 
government arrive at the conviction that the concessions which it has 
now made are, above all, of utility to itself.” — p. 331. 


The rest of the tale is soon told. One other struggle by 
the Chinese Commissioners on the point of permanent resi- 
dence at Peking, rather grotesque in form,* —a few more co- 
ercive admonitions, in the administration of which Mr. Bruce, 
the present Minister, was the instrument,— another hint of a 
march on Peking, — the coincident arrival of a large body of 
soldiers and marines, — and all was over; and on the 26th of 
June, 1858, the British treaty, with all its privileges, and its 
train of benefits or woes to China and the world, was duly and 
solemnly executed. 

Had this treaty, after it had received the ratification of both 
parties, been accepted by the Chinese, had the disaster of last 
June not occurred, and had Mr. Bruce possessed the modera- 
tion and good sense to go with a moderate retinue, by the 
route which the Chinese indicated, there would have been no 
words too strong for Lord Elgin’s praise in obtaining so much 
for himself, and so much for other people, and no one would 
have felt disposed to scrutinize too closely the processes by 
which it was accomplished. Such is the infirmity of this 


* “3dly. As to admission into the capital. The north of China, it is to be 
feared, would be found very cold, and excessively dusty ; added to this, the climate 
has many peculiarities, to which (a stranger) could not accustom himself. Your 
Excellency’s government could send an officer to the capital on any future occasion 
that he might have business to transact there, and you might be spared the trouble 
of the journey.” — p. 336. 

+ In Kweiliang’s letter to Mr. Bruce, before the last battle, he says : “ We wish 
that, on your arrival at the mouth of the river, you should anchor your vessels out- 
side the bar, and then, without much baggage and a moderate retinue, proceed to 
the capital for the exchange of the treaties.” Mr. Bruce, however, thought (de- 
spatch, 14th of June) that “ another lesson, such as we gave last year at Tientsin, 
should be given, before they would come to reason.” 
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world’s reasoning. But it has been a failure, and hence the 
inquiry forces itself upon us, whether the original error is not, 
in some measure, the cause of disaster and disappointment 
now, — whether, if less had been asked, or if it had been asked 
in a different and gentler way,—if the threat to march on 
Peking or to bombard Tientsin had been omitted, and Mr. Lay 
had not raised his voice, and Mr. Bruce had not scolded, and 
Captain Osborn and Mr. Oliphant had not scaled the walls, 
and paraded their howitzers and barbarian sailors among the 
terrified populace of Tientsin,— whether, if all this had not 
been done, and the moderate diplomacy of Russia and the 
United States had been adopted, with the presence, but not 
the application of force, the result might not have been dif- 
ferent. We honestly think it would have been, and this, so 
soon as transient irritation subsides, will, we trust, be the 
sober second-thought of British statesmen. Not, we fear, of 
Lord Palmerston ; for we remember that, in 1856, he publicly 
proclaimed that, “in dealing with Eastern nations, we are 
not bound by the same laws of right and wrong as in treating 
with Christian nations” ;* — but of others, less unscrupulous, 
perhaps even of some of his colleagues ; for we see that as re- 
cently as October last, about the time the news of Mr. Bruce’s 
repulse reached England, Lord John Russell, in a speech at 
Aberdeen, said “ that, in his opinion, foreign affairs should al- 
ways be conducted with due regard to the rights and indepen- 
dence of foreign nations, and that the rule of doing as you 
would be done by is not only a maxim of Christian morality, 
but a rule of international conduct,” and Mr. Wilson, the new 
India Chancellor of the Exchequer, has said the same thing 
still more clearly, for he was speaking of Orientals. “I am 
one,” said he, “ of those who believe that what is right in 
one part of the world, cannot be wrong in another. I believe 
in the universality of principles. I believe that kindness, 
generosity, and justice, exercised with a fair and firm hand, 
whatever the race may be, whatever the time may be, will pro- 
duce the desired results.” The question may well arise, and 
it is one which humanity has a right to ask of those who are 


* Quarterly Review, April, 1857, p. 530. 
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about to hurl the storm of war against China, whether there 
were fairness and gentleness and justice and Christian morality 
in the stern resolves, exactions, and coercions of a year ago. 

Nor, it should be remembered, did coercion cease when the 
trembling Chinese put their names and seals to the treaty. 
On the Ist of July they wrote to Lord Elgin that it would be 
necessary for them in person to present the treaty to the Em- 
peror, and that the ratification would be forwarded to Shang- 
hae, to which his Lordship replied on the next day, closing 
with a most significant suggestion : — 


“ The suggestion that the undersigned should await at Shanghae the 
Emperor's approval of the treaty, signed and sealed on the 26th ultimo, 
has greatly surprised him. 

“The undersigned feels it his duty at once to state that he cannot 
consider peace to be re-established until he shall have been satisfied of 
the Emperor’s entire acceptance of the conditions agreed to by the 
Commissioners as her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries. That the under- 
signed is neither acting in bad faith, nor insisting upon more than is 
justified by the usage of the Empire, is shown by the decree of the late 
Emperor, a copy of which he has the honor to enclose. 

“Within a few days of its arrival at Nanking, Sir Henry Pottinger 
began to move his fleet down the Yang-tse-kiang. 

“ The undersigned is bound to require an assurance, similarly com- 
plete, of the purpose of his present Majesty to abide by the engage- 
ments entered into on his behalf. Without such an assurance the 
undersigned cannot quit Tientsin, and delay in procuring it .will leave 
him no other alternative but to order up to that city the large body of 
troops which has arrived from Hong Kong, and is now lying in the Gulf 
of Pechelee.” — p. 339. 


This was not without effect; for on the 4th of July the im- 
perial decree ratifying all the treaties, specifying each, reached 
Tientsin, and on the 6th Lord Elgin requested the Admiral 
to withdraw “the pressure which had been applied with so 
much effect.”” Within forty-eight hours from that time every 
foreign flag had disappeared, every sailor and soldier had gone, 
the women and children came back to their homes, and the 
reign of terror was over; and it was proclaimed to the West- 
ern World that China at last was opened. 

That Lord Elgin viewed with some misgiving the policy of 
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severity to which his instructions and the hazard of failure in 
his high ambition drove him, is quite evident from the de- 
spatches which, when the excitement was over and the work 
done, he wrote from Shanghae to Lord Malmesbury. His 
personal sympathies, we doubt not, were with the Chinese. 
“The doctrine,” said he, a few months later, “ that every 
Chinaman is a knave, and manageable only by bullying and bra- 
vado, is, I venture with all deference to think, pushed a little 
too far, in our dealings with these people.” In fact, he was 
not unlike the Scotch post-boy in the Antiquary, “a whip in 
his hand and a tear in his eye,” and he could hardly conceal 
his repugnance at what he had to do. On the 6th of July he 
wrote an account of Mr. Bruce’s last communication. 


“On the 24th,” said he, * Mr. Bruce had an interview with the Im- 
perial Commissioners for the purpose of arranging definitely the terms 
of the treaty. He was perfectly successful in the object of his visit, 
though he felt very sensibly the painfulness of the position of a nego- 
tiator [! ] who had to treat with persons who yield nothing to reason, 
and everything to fear.” 

And on the 12th, from Shanghae, he said : — 


“The concessions obtained in it from the Chinese government are 
not in themselves extravagant; nor, with the exception of the impor- 
tant principle of exterritoriality, in excess of those which commercial 
nations are wont freely to grant to each other; but in the eyes of the 
Chinese government they amount to a revolution, and involve the sur- 
render of some of the most cherished principles of the traditional policy 
of the empire. They have been extorted, therefore, from its fears.” — 
p- 345. 


The strongest proof, however, — and to this we call special 
attention, — that the British Plenipotentiary thought he had 
gone to the very verge of what was tolerable, — and in saying 
this, we beg to be understood as bearing the most explicit tes- 
timony, not only to his natural gentleness of temper, but to his 
eminent good-sense, — was, that when afterward at Shanghae 
he talked the matter over with the Commissioners, when Mr. 
Bruce had gone, and Mr. Lay did not talk loud, and the sailors 
and marines were dispersed, Lord Elgin entirely changed his 
mind as to the resident embassy at Peking, and expressly 
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promised to waive it, assimilating his treaty in this respect to 
those of the other powers. In the despatch we have just 
quoted, of July 12th, Lord Elgin had expressed his first 
opinion very emphatically by saying: “ The concession in the 
treaty, which is, I believe, pregnant with the most important 
consequences to China, is that of the principle that a British 
Minister may henceforward reside at Peking.” * Nor is there 
any reason to question the entire sincerity of what was thus 
written. The phantom of Russian influence and Russian ex- 
tension darkens the mind of every English public man of a 
certain school ; the vision of a new Constantinople in the Far 
East, with (if we may coin a word) De Redcliffism there to 
control, direct, advise, and perhaps improve, is very attractive ; 
and no one can doubt that Lord Elgin, a far-seeing and saga- 
cious statesman, honestly believed that English presence and 
influence at Peking would be beneficial to the Chinese them- 
selves, and invigorate their staggering institutions. But sub- 
sequent reflection and the really impressive representations of 
the Imperial Commissioners, led to an early change. On the 
22d of October they addressed a long letter on this subject, 
from the précis of which we make the following extract, show- 
ing how well the Chinese can reason : — 


“5. Article III. of the treaty makes it optional with England either 
to leave a representative in permanence at Peking, or to send one 
there occasionally. Lord Elgin is too intelligent and considerate to 
decide without deliberation on a course which does violence to any one, 

“6. The objections to permanent residence are these: — The Banner 
men of Peking are numerous, and have no experience of foreigners. 


* There is something very striking in the following extract. Mr. Bruce was 
authorized, it seems, by Lord Elgin, to make certain modifications, but found that 
their terror rendered the concessions b 

“Mr. Bruce, at my request, waited on the Imperial Commissioners on the fore- 
noon of the 26th. He informed them that I was ready to sign, on the afternoon of 
that day, the treaty in the shape in which it then stood ; but that, if they intended to 
depart from the terms agreed upon, I should consider negotiations at an end. Mr. 
Bruce had authority to make certain modifications in the Articles complained of, if 
he should find it necessary to do so. He used that authority, however, very spar- 
ingly, as your Lordship will learn from the report by Mr. Lay of this important 
interview, the copy of which is enclosed in my despatch of the 3d of July.” — 


p- 337. 
15* 
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The business of the official establishments in Peking of all ranks is 
purely metropolitan ; their members have no acquaintance with pro- 
vincial populations or their affairs ; the character of the Pekingese is 
entirely different from that of the Chinese of the east and south of 
China. Hence a possibility of misunderstandings and collisions, the 
evil effect of which on China would be great, however insignificant the 
cause. 

“7. The present condition of China from rebels is such that it is 
highly desirable to give her subjects no occasion of misgiving. 

“8. China and England are now at peace for evermore. Lord 
Elgin’s known sense of justice would not surely allow him to put 
a friendly nation in a difficult position. Her Britannic Majesty’s 
character for well-doing and justice would similarly deter her from 
availing herself of the wealth and power of her state to distress China, 
in defiance of the friendly dispositions of the latter. 

“9, England has gained something or other in all the Articles of the 
treaty, which are numerous, and the Emperor has with unusual com- 
plaisance confirmed every one of them. The residence in Peking is 
most inconvenient to China. It is a right not conceded to France or 
America, but to England alone. Lord Elgin is therefore prayed to 
consider how the proposition to forego it may be met. China is willing 
to send a Secretary of State or President to reside in any of the prov- 
inces, and will leave it to the representative of England to choose his 
own place of residence, at which the minister appointed as above will 
be placed in relations with him. As soon as Nanking is retaken, he 
can if he pleases reside at Nanking. If any part of the new treaty be 
infringed, he will be at liberty to reside permanently at Peking. 

“10, What is here urged is not a breach of treaty. The Commis- 
sioners’ request is legitimately based on the words ‘either,’ ‘or.’ 
They trust Lord Elgin will accede to their request, and, if there be 
anything that will advantage England without prejudice to China, they 
will similarly undertake to consider how it may be effected.” — 
p- 405.* 


* The translation is given at length afterward, and there we find the following : — 

“When the Commissioners Kwei and Hwa negotiated a treaty with your Excel- 
lency at Tientsin, British vessels of war were lying in that port, there was the pres- 
sure of an armed force, a state of excitement and alarm ; and the treaty had to be 
signed at once, without a moment’s delay. Deliberation was out of the question: the 
Commissioners had no alternative but to accept the conditions forced upon them. Among 
these were some of real injury to China, (to waive which) would have been of no 
disadvantage to your Excellency’s government ; but in the hurry of the moment the 
Commissioners had no opportunity of offering your Excellency a frank explanation 
of these.” — p. 406. 
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Again, on the 28th, they say pathetically : — 


“The established reputation of your Excellency for justice and 
straightforwardness, for kind intentions and friendly feeling, make us 
place the fullest confidence in your assurance that, when you exacted 
the condition referred to, you were actuated by no desire whatever to 
do injury to China. The permanent residence of foreign ministers at 
the capital would, notwithstanding, be an injury to China in many more 
ways than we can find words to express. In sum, in the present criti- 
cal and troublous state of our country, this incident would generate, we 
fear, a loss of respect for their government in the eyes of her people ; 
and that this would indeed be no slight evil it will not be necessary, we 
assume, to explain to your Excellency with greater detail.” 


It was difficult to answer this, and Lord Elgin evidently was 
much impressed by it ; for on the same day he wrote home : — 


“The letter is very becoming in its tone; but expresses a strong 
hope that her Majesty will exercise the option conferred on her by 
Article III. of the treaty of Tientsin, by directing her Minister in 
China to visit Peking occasionally, instead of residing there perma- 
nently. 

“Your Lordship is well aware of the view which I take of the ad- 
vantages which are likely to accrue from the establishment of direct 
diplomatic relations with the court of Peking. It may, however, be 
worthy of consideration, whether or not these advantages can be secured 
without resorting to a measure which, in the opinion of the Chinese, 
would shake the stability of the empire, by impairing the Emperor's 
prestige. At any rate, I trust that your Lordship will not come to any 
final decision on this point, until you hear from me again.” — p. 406. 


In a fortnight he seems to have been convinced: for on the 
5th of November he communicated to Lord Malmesbury his 
decision, — to the effect that he had concluded to advise his 
government to give up this very residence at Peking, and to be 
contented with an occasional visit. The following extract is 
full of interest, especially as it is illustrated by what has oc- 
curred since at the mouth of the Peiho, the very place where 
Lord Elgin, it seems, advised his government that new forti- 
fications were erected, that a “ desperate resistance” might be 
expected, and that no one could complain if it were so. 


“In my despatch of the 22d ultimo I inclosed a précis of a very im- 
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portant letter which I had just then received from the Chinese Imperial 
Commissioners. I informed your Lordship that it was very becoming 
in its tone; but that it expressed a very strong hope that her Majesty 
would exercise the option conferred on her by Article III. of the treaty 
of Tientsin, by directing her Minister to visit Peking occasionally, in- 
stead of residing there permanently, and I requested you not to come 
to any final decision on this point until you should have heard from me 
again. I have now the honor to transmit herewith a translation of the 
letter in question, and of the correspondence to which it has led. 

“Tn order that your Lordship may correctly apprehend the drift of 
this correspondence, it is necessary that I should state at the outset that 
the Chinese authorities contemplate the permanent residence of foreign 
ministers at the capital with more aversion and apprehension than any 
of the other innovations introduced by the treaty of ‘Tientsin. 

“In reply to the representations which I have been able, through 
private channels, to make to them in favor of this arrangement, as the 
best means of obviating international disputes, and of preventing them, 
when they chance to arise, from assuming undue proportions, they are 
wont to urge, in the first place, of course, the traditional policy of the 
Empire, and then the difficulties in which, if he were constantly resi- 
dent at the capital, the idiosyncrasies of an individual foreign function- 
ary, of violent temper and overbearing demeanor, might involve them. 
As regards this latter point (I refer now to communications which have 
passed between us through official channels) they are in the habit of 
illustrating their meaning by examples. ‘If we were quite sure, say 
they, ‘that you would always send to us men thoroughly wise, discreet, 
and considerate, it might be different; but if, for instance, so and so 
were appointed to represent a foreign government at Peking, (and the 
right, if exercised by you, would of course be claimed by all other gov- 
ernments,) a month would not elapse before something would occur 
which would place our highest officers in the dilemma of having either 
to risk a quarrel or to submit to some indignity which would lower the 
Chinese government in the eyes of its own subjects.’ No doubt such 
apprehensions are to some extent chimerical ; but I am bound to admit 
that I do not consider them to be altogether so... .. . ; 

“ Again, we know from the Peking Gazette that the Emperor has 
issued orders for the reconstruction of the forts which we knocked 
down at the mouth of the Peiho, and for the erection of other works to 
protect Peking. It would hardly, I think, be reasonable on our part to 
require that the Emperor of China should leave his capital undefended 
for the express purpose of enabling us, whenever we sce fit so to do, to 


attack him there. Nor do I, on the other hand, think that any works 
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which he is likely to raise will prevent us from reaching it, if we resolve 
to go thither in pursuance of a treaty right. At the same time, it may 
be a question whether it would be expedient to exercise the option con- 
ferred on her Majesty by Article III. of the treaty of Tientsin in such 
a manner as would force the Emperor to choose between a desperate 
attempt at resistance and passive acquiescence in what he and his ad- 
visers believe to be the greatest calamity which can befall the empire. 

“ Short, however, of the extreme measure of a forcible resistance to 
the invasion of the capital by foreign ministers, with their wives and 
establishments, (these latter being, it appears, in the eyes of the 
Chinese, more formidable than the ministers themselves,) there is a 
risk which I feel myself bound, under present circumstances, not to pass 
over without notice. 

“Your Lordship may perhaps remember that, on the eve of the day 
on which the treaty of Tientsin was signed, I received a representa- 
tion to the effect that the Chinese Commissioners would certainly lose 
their heads if they conceded the Articles in my treaty providing for the 
residence of a British Minister at Peking, and empowering British sub- 
jects to travel through the country for trading purposes. 

“ This representation caused me a good deal of anxiety at the time ; 
but I resolved to disregard it, and to act on the hypothesis that, being 
in the vicinity of Peking with an armed force, I might so demean 
myself as to make the Emperor think that he was under an obligation 
to his Plenipotentiaries for having made peace with me even on the 
terms objected to. 

“ If, however, after having in terms so ample and language so re- 
spectful acceded to my requirements, they are compelled to report to 
the Emperor that they have failed to obtain from me any consideration 
whatever for the representations urged by them on behalf of their 
sovereign, I fear that their degradation and punishment will be inevita- 
ble, and I need hardly say, that an occurrence of this nature would 
tend much to unsettle the Chinese mind, and to beget doubts as to the 
Emperor's intentions with respect to the new treaty.” 


The despatch closes with a practical suggestion. 


* As, in a transaction of so much delicacy, the choice of each word is 
important, I must refer your Lordship to the enclosed correspondence 
for a full exposition of the method which I have pursued in furtherance 
of these ends. The upshot of it all is this: that, after reserving, in the 
most unqualified terms, her Majesty's right to exercise, as she may see 
fit, the option conferred on her by Article III. of the treaty of Tien- 
tsin, I have undertaken to communicate to her Majesty’s government 
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the representations that have been made to me on the subject by the 
Chinese Imperial Commissioners, and humbly to submit it as my opin- 
ion, that, if her Majesty’s Ambassador be properly received at Peking, 
when the ratifications are exchanged next year, and full effect given in 
all other particulars to the treaty negotiated at Tientsin, it will be ex- 
pedient that her Majesty’s representative in China be instructed to 
choose a place of residence elsewhere than at Peking, and to make his 
visits to the capital either periodically, or as frequently as the exigencies 
of the public service may require. 

“ And further, although I adhere to every opinion I have formerly 
expressed, with regard to the importance of the establishment of direct 
diplomatic relations with the court of Peking, I am bound to admit 
that the position of a British Minister at the capital during the winter 
months, when the thermometer — if Humboldt is to be believed — falls 
to forty degrees below zero, the River Tientsin is frozen, and the Gulf 
of Pechelee hardly navigable, would not be altogether a pleasant one. 
And that it is even possible that, under such circumstances, his actual 
presence might be to the mandarin-mind less awe-inspiring than the 
knowledge of the fact that he had the power to take up his abode there 
whenever the conduct of the Chinese government gave occasion for 
complaint.” — p. 411. 


The “ upshot,” therefore, of the whole was, — for the British 
government agreed to it,—that the permanent embassy at 
the capital was to be abandoned, and in this respect the West- 
ern treaties — those made by gentle means, and those extorted 
by force — became identical. 

Here ends the story of the negotiation of the treaties of 
Tientsin, and our limits, nearly exhausted, forbid our saying 
anything either as to the treaties themselves, or as to the agree- 
able concord which appears to have existed at Shanghae, on 
their return from the north, between Lord Elgin and Mr. Reed, 
and of which advantage was taken to effect a thorough revision 
of the tariff and commercial relations. We must pass by, for 
the same reason, Lord Elgin’s Japan episode, his voyage up 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, three hundred miles farther than Western 
adventure had ever gone before, and also all reference to the 
settlement of the claims, which was by the English localized at 
Canton. The American claims, to the amount of seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars, were provided for, in a convention 
signed in November, and were to be liquidated by an issue of 
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debentures, receivable for duties, at the treaty ports of Fuh- 
chau, Shanghae, and Canton, which has since been carried 
into effect. On the 19th of May, 1859, Lord Elgin reached 
London to receive the honor and gratitude he had so fully 
earned. 

We cannot close this article without a word as to what has 
occurred since. The disaster at the Peiho on the 25th of July 
seems to have been the perfection of blundering on all sides, 
and we can hardly believe that what has been so stupidly done 
can be justified to the extent of making it the cause of war. 
We do not interpret Lord John Russell’s despatch as an ap- 
proval of Mr. Bruce’s conduct. After stating that, up to a 
certain time, — the arrival off the Peiho, — what occurred was 
‘clear and free from all obscurity,” and was “certainly ap- 
proved,” as being “ in strict conformity with instructions,” his 
Lordship adds guardedly, and, we must say, in very loose 
English : “ Upon arriving at the mouth of the Peiho, you were 
placed in circumstances of great difficulty, and in selecting the 
course you were to pursue, you were obliged to found that 
course mainly upon presumptive evidence. In these circum- 
stances you had to weigh contingencies upon contingencies, 
upon which no safe calculation could be made. I can only 
say, therefore, that her Majesty’s government, without being 
able, in the present state of their information, to judge pre- 
cisely what measures it might have been most advisable for 
you to adopt at the moment, see nothing, in the decision you 
took, to diminish the confidence they repose in you.” This, 
surely, is not very strong. If we mistake not, the military 
law makes a distinction between “ acquitted” and “ honorably 
acquitted,” the Scotch between “ not proven” and “ not 
guilty,” and Parliamentary law between an adverse vote, and 
a vote of “ want of confidence ” ; and we are glad to observe 
that, with all the official influence which he can, of course, 
command, Mr. Bruce has been able to secure only the meagre 
verdict of not being censured. Before this article sees the 
light, we shall know what success has actually attended Mr. 
Ward’s pacific diplomacy, and whether the American treaty of 
Tientsin, so much scoffed at a year ago, is not the only com- 
mercial one ratified. We sincerely trust that the first fruit of 
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such success will be the offer of mediation and good offices, 
which, by the treaty of Tientsin, we are bound to make, and 
which we trust will not be declined. It may be necessary to 
await the decision and action of the President on this point, 
but there can be no reason to doubt that he will continue to 
pursue that dignified and conciliatory policy, from which, in 
our relations with the East, he has never departed one _hair’s 
breadth, and which, carried out by our representatives abroad, 
has been attended with so good results. It may be, that the 
“good offices,’ the material aid, afforded by the American 
squadron to Admiral Hope’s discomfited flotilla, may induce 
the British government to listen to an offer of mediation, made 
disinterestedly, and in perfect good faith. We sincerely hope 
it will. We have no interests in China but those which are 
commercial. Great Britain ought to have no others, and to 
commercial interests a China war, with its probable consequen- 
ces, — the overthrow of an insecure dynasty, and the extension 
of revolt and internal confusion over those vast provinces 
whose peaceful industry alone satisfies the cravings of the 
West,—is fraught only with unmitigated evil and perplex- 
ity. It was well said by one of the Opposition speakers in 
Parliament, in 1857,— one the eclipse of whose genius we all 
deplore: “In dealing with nations less civilized than our- 
selves, it is by lofty truth and forbearing humanity that the 
genius of commerce contrasts the ambition of conquerors. If 
you talk of the interests of trade, remember, you cannot pros- 
per if you make yourselves the objects of detestation to those 
you trade with. You may, indeed, force a road for your mer- 
chants over the ruins of cities and the corpses of your custom- 
ers, but, 1 warn you, your trade will fly the place; for com- 
merce recoils from bloodshed, 


* Et udam spernit humam fugiente penna.’” 
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Art. VII.—1. The History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century called Methodism: considered in its dif- 
ferent Denominational Forms, and its Relations to British 
and American Protestantism. By Apet Stevens, LL. D. 
Vols. L, 1. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1859. 

2. Harper’s Magazine for July, 1859. Article, John Wesley. 


So rapid has been the growth of Methodism in America, 
that, like the voleanic mountains of Mexico, which recent 
eruptions have thrown up from the plain, it still amazes us 
by the figure it makes in our geography. An aged clergyman 
of another denomination, Rev. Mr. Waldo, late Chaplain to 
Congress, remarked at the dedication of a Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Poughkeepsie, a few weeks ago, that he remembered 
the time when there was no Methodist Church in the land. 
Now we see a sect numbering eight millions of adherents, di- 
vided into six distinct denominations, comprising nearly two 
millions of adult communicants, with ten thousand regular 
itinerant ministers, besides fifteen thousand lay preachers, who 
support themselves by secular business and preach as they may 
find or make occasion. 

Born in a College, Methodism has from the beginning favored 
the cause of popular education. Discouraged at the outset of 
its career in America by the burning of two Colleges succes- 
sively in Maryland, it made no further attempt of importance 
in this direction until 1824, since which time it has founded 
two hundred Academies and Seminaries of high grade, includ- 
ing a dozen or more Female Collegiate Institutes ; two Theo- 
logical Schools ; and more than thirty Colleges, in which more 
than two thousand young men are pursuing substantially the 
same course of study and discipline for degrees as is required 
in Harvard and Yale. In all these institutions special atten- 
tion is given to the religious culture of the pupils; and indeed, 
more than half of the professors and teachers are ordained 
ministers of the Gospel. 

What a solution have we here of the problem of the efficacy 
of the voluntary principle in supporting religion! When the 
Constitution of the United States was formed, and no provision 
VOL. XC. — NO. 186. 16 
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was made for the inculcation of religion in a country becoming 
rapidly, yet sparsely, overspread by a population, native and 
immigrant, in circumstances unfriendly to the maintenance of 
Divine worship, many wise men in this nation and in Europe 
predicted the downfall of the republic. It is an axiom in pol- 
itics, that no free government can long be maintained without 
a basis of intelligence and morality in the masses of the peo- 
ple; and yet this experiment of democracy on the largest 
scale was to be made without any recognition of religion in 
the Constitution, except in guaranty of its “ free exercise”! 
These fears are still entertained by European writers. “ In 
one important respect,” says Mr. Alison in his History of 
Modern Europe, ** America differs entirely from any state in 
Christendom, or indeed any state that ever before existed in 
the world. It acknowledges no state religion, and no public 
funds whatever are provided for the clergy or religious in- 
structors of any denomination.” “If nothing else,” he con- 
cludes, “ existed to subject America to the common lot of 
humanity, the seeds of its mortal distemper are to be found in 
the want of any provision for the gratuitous religious instruc- 
tion of the poor: the very circumstance which, with the ad- 
mirers of their institutions, is the most ceaseless subject of 
eulogy.” 

_ The publication of Dr. Baird’s Religion in America, in sev- 
eral European languages, is likely soon to dispel these evil 
omens, and to let future historians know, that such has been 
the efficacy of the voluntary principle, in every denomination, 
that State after State has followed the example of the general 
government, and abolished the last vestige of a religious es- 
tablishment. The Methodist Episcopal Church, a discarded 
offshoot of the English Church, which started into being but 
little before the independence of the United States, has kept 
pace with the growth of the republic, sending forth its itin- 
erants with every wave of emigration that rolls toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and spreading its network of districts, cir- 
cuits, and stations over the whole land. It has made itself 
systematically a national establishment on the popular prin- 
ciple ; and at this moment has greater resources for the relig- 
ious instruction of the poor—slaves, immigrants, Indians, 
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and indigent white natives — than could be found in the en- 
tire English Church, were it transported with its revenues to 
this country. As much might be said of more than one other 
of the leading sects, whose surplus energy has swept beyond 
the boundaries of this country to the isles of the Pacific and 
the continents of the East. 

In England, Methodism is less conspicuous, because to a 
great extent it has been absorbed in the Establishment, from 
which the Wesleys, Whitefield, Fletcher, and the most influen- 
tial of the early preachers, never wished the United Societies 
to be separated, believing as they did that the English Church 
is Apostolic in her doctrine and ritual, and in time, by the 
grace of God, might be revived, through the adherence and 
faithful labors of those who were interested in their enter- 
prise. This has been accomplished in a large measure ; but 
the progress of time has gradually and quietly dissolved the 
connection of the Wesleyans with the British Church, and 
they are classed with the Dissenting Churches, of which they 
constitute by far the most numerous and influential sect. 

The two volumes of the able work whose title is given at 
the head of this article, bring the history of Methodism 
throughout the world down only to the death of John Wes- 
ley. The view it takes of Methodism as a revival of the 
primitive spirit of Christianity, must, we think, receive gen- 
eral assent. The necessity of such a revival at the beginning 
of the last century, in the British empire, is vividly painted 
in the opening pages of the first volume. 

The Protestant Reformation, initiated by royal decree, was at 
first merely an ecclesiastical revolution, not a moral and spir- 
itual renovation, which it indeed made possible; but the en- 
tanglement of the Church with the state provoked an extreme 
and violent dissent, resulting in civil war and the overthrow of 
the monarchy. The reaction, and restoration of the ungodly 
king and court, prostrated the spirituality of religion, depraved 
the public morals, and left the Churches both of the Establish- 
ment and of the Dissenters in a formal and lifeless condition. 
The peculiarities of Christian doctrine and the manifestations 
of earnest piety had become objects of popular contempt, and, 
in study and preaching, natural religion was substituted by 
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the clergy for the revealed word of God. Infidelity of every 
shade and shape, mostly springing from the sensual philosophy 
of Locke, was in fashion among scholars and men of speculative 
minds, and the masses of the people were to a great extent in 
a state approaching barbaric ignorance and degradation. To 
this deplorable picture of the times, observers from every rank 
in society give earnest and pathetic testimony. Watts, Harri- 
son, Guise, and Bishops Butler, Leighton, and Burnet, all unite 
in the lamentation. Archbishop Secker remarks of the age, 
“as its distinguishing character,” that “ such are the dissolu- 
tions and contempt of principle in the higher part of the 
world, and the profligacy, intemperance, and fearlessness of 
committing crime in the lower, as must, if this torrent of im- 
piety stop not, become absolutely total.” Watts calls upon all 
Churchmen and Dissenters who have the cause of God at 
heart, to come to “the recovery of dying religion in the 
world.” 

This gloomy tendency of the times to heathenism met its 
first marked reaction in the department of elegant literature. 


“It is worthy of remark,” says Dr. Stevens, “that one of the most 
interesting departments of English literature of the last century owes 
its birth to the alarm that the better disposed literary men of the age 
took at the general decline of manners and morals, and the attempt to 
check it... .. Though these writers aimed at first more at the cor- 
rection of the follies than the sins of the times, they grew serious as 
they grew important. It is curious to observe their increasing severity, 
as they obtained authority by time and popularity. Steele, from a long 
and various study of the world, painted with minute accuracy its ab- 
surdities. Addison, with a style the most pure and a humor mild and 
elegant, attempted to correct the literary taste of the day, and to shed 
the radiance of genius on the despised virtues of Christianity. He res- 
cued Milton from the neglect which the sublime religious character of 
his great epic had incurred for him from the degenerate age. Pope 
satirized, in some admirable critiques, the literary follies of the times. 
Berkeley attacked, with his clear logic and finished style, the sceptical 
opinions which were then prevalent; most of his articles are on ‘ Free- 
thinking.’ Johnson, ‘the great moralist,’ stood up, a giant, to battle 
with both hands against all error and irreligion, whether in high places 
or in low places. These writings exerted an influence upon the tastes 
and morals of the age ; but it was comparatively superficial.” — Vol. I. 
pp. 23-206. 
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This genial tendency of the best literature was but as the 
mild radiance of the moon, and wholly insufficient to break 
up the dismal winter of the times, which craved the direct and 
fiery beams of a tropical sun. There was intense need of a re- 
vival of religion, — of that religion that reaches up and takes 
hold of supernatural aid, — of * power from on high,” — of 
“a baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire.” 

How happy it is for us, that we have in a permanent form 
the original records of our divine religion, out of which it 
may spring up afresh in some clear, candid, vehement mind, 
and be thence communicated to others, diffused in all its first 
purity and vigor amidst the scenes of its late neglect and de- 
cline, and poured forth into regions beyond and far remote! 
This is the story of Methodism. A boy descended from cleri- 
cal ancestors of free and independent minds, himself endowed 
with an energetic and imperious will, a clear, logical under- 
standing, a constructive genius, a wakeful conscience, and a 
warm heart, with a lithe, wiry, and enduring physical frame, 
from the first dawn of intelligence under the guidance of a 
mother whom he resembled, who in her maiden thoughtfulness 
in the house of her enlightened father had the boldness to 
differ from him and to give up dissent from the religion of the 
state, —such a youth was bent upon finding out for himself, 
as an individual soul, the reality and truth of the Christian 
religion, that he might experience its full benefit, make trial 
of it in life, and recommend it by example and doctrine to all 
the world. He had every advantage of domestic and public 
education, and a mind on which no culture was lost; and 
when he arrived at manhood, he found himself in the eager 
pursuit of personal religion. Long and violent was the strug- 
gle. He plunged into the depths of humiliation and self-de- 
nial ; devoted all his leisure, and all his earnings not required 
to sustain nature, to charity; crossed the ocean to carry the 
Gospel to savage heathen; went with bare feet as an encour- 
aging example to the poor boys under his tuition ; lay out at 
night in his pastoral excursions, and was covered and his hair 
fastened to the ground by the frosts of the morning. He in- 
quired of every one who had a suggestion to make on Christian 
duty or privilege, watched the developments of character of 
16* 
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those professing piety, especially in trying emergencies ; fol- 
lowed docilely and thoughtfully such advice as met his 
approval ; and above all pondered deeply, prayerfully, and 
continually the word of God. 


“To candid, reasonable men,” he says, in the Preface to a volume of 
his sermons, “I am willing to lay open what have been the inmost 
thoughts of my heart. I have thought I am a creature of a day, pass- 
ing through life as an arrow through the air; I am a spirit come from 
God, and returning to God; just hovering over the great gulf: till a 
few moments hence, I am no more seen. I drop into an unchangeable 
eternity! 1 want to know one thing, the way to heaven! how to land 
safe on that happy shore. God himself has condescended to teach me 
the way! for this very end he came from heaven. He hath written it 
down ina book! OO, give me that book! At any price give me 
the book of God! I have it,—here is knowledge enough for me. 
Let me be ‘homo unius libri.” Here then I am, far from the busy 
ways of men, I sit down alone: only God is here. In his presence I 
open, I read this book : for this end, to find the way to heaven.” 


The Bible is not a revelation, if such an inquirer could not 
arrive at the truth; and yet, so encumbered was he with the 
prejudices of education and of learning, that what one differ- 
ently affected would find out in a week or a day, he could not 
discover to his own satisfaction until he was near thirty-five 
years of age. “I went to America,” he says in his journal, 
*“ to convert the Indians; but oh! who will convert me?” An 
ingenious writer in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine has 
joined Southey, Coleridge, and others, in dissenting from Mr. 
Wesley’s disparaging account of himself; but who is so likely 
to know as Wesley himself whether he was at this time a 
Christian ? When the sea swept over the ship that was bearing 
him to America, threatening to engulf it, he saw that the 
simple-hearted and pious Moravians, men, women, and children, 
went on singing with composure, and even with rapture, while 
he was filled with dismay and alarm ; — not with the instinctive 
dread of disaster and death, which the most devout heart may 
not always suppress, but with anxiety in respect to his rela- 
tions to God and the eternal salvation of his soul. He said: 


“T have a sin of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore.” 
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No reasoning from his past life of prayer, and consecration, 
and devotion to good works, could appease the fatal anxiety 
which oppressed his spirits; and that not only in the storm 
and amidst imminent trials merely, but habitually. No doubt 
Mr. Wesley was at this time in a state of acceptance with God ; 
for he was perfectly sincere in all his endeavors to please God, 
and his subsequent mature views on the subject of salvation 
forbade him to think that he would have been lost if he had 
perished at sea at that time. Yet this might be said of many 
honest and devout heathen, and of other persons of pure 
morality not under the influence of the Gospel, who are faith- 
ful to the light they have. But Christianity is a life, the main 
element of which is love to God, attended with and inspired by 
a happy evidence of acceptance with Him. ‘“ Art thou a 
master of Israel, and knowest not” that a man must be * born 
of the Spirit,” and that “every one that loveth is born of 
God, and knoweth God”? What poor, sincere, earnest John 
Wesley wanted, to make him a Christian, was the inspiration 
of the love of God in his soul. This he obtained, as he pa- 
thetically describes in his journal, May 24, 1738. Observe how 
God honors Luther’s great Biblical discovery of justification 
and sanctification by faith alone. It brings the sad heart of 
Wesley to light and joy. A spark from the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century kindles the revival of the nineteenth. 


“In the evening I went to a house in Aldersgate Street [ London], 
where one was reading Luther's preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the change which 
God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for 
salvation ; and an assurance was given me that he had taken away my 
sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. I began 
to pray with all my might for those who had, in a more especial 
manner, despitefully used me, and persecuted me. I then testitied 
openly to all there, what I now first felt in my heart.” 


Such is Wesley’s clear account of his conversion. Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield experienced the same change 
about the same time, and in the same way, though indepen- 
dently of cach other ; and there are millions of men now living 
who can trace in it the exact counterpart of their own experi- 
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ence. It is the key-note to the whole movement. It was this 
that created the sudden and extraordinary interest in the 
preaching of Whitefield and the Wesleys. It was this that 
excited the opposition of the formal Churchmen, and turned 
the zealous reformers out of the pulpits of the Establishment 
to proclaim in the fields and highways to the thronging and 
excited populace, “ Ye must be born again.” Without this 
they would have accomplished no more for the cause of re- 
ligion, in their subsequent career, than they had accomplished 
before. They might have made themselves a seven days’ 
wonder for their excessive zeal; but they would not have set 
the nations on fire. 

This view of the subject is taken by all the Methodist his- 
torians. Dr. Stevens remarks : — 


“ Thus, in the thirty-fifth year of his age, after twenty-five years, as 
he elsewhere informs us, of religious solicitude and struggles, did he, by 
a clearer apprehension of the doctrine of justification by faith, find rest to 
his soul, and feel himself at last authorized to preach that blessing to all 
contrite men, from his own experimental proof of its reality. But had 
he not faith before ? Doubtless he had. At another time he declared 
that he had, but that it was ‘the faith of a servant’ rather than of a 
child.” — Vol. I. p. 105. 


This distinction is an important one, and may be easily illus- 
trated. It is not, as the writer in Harper’s Magazine supposes, 
a distinction of degrees, but of kind, —a distinction belonging 
to the realm of the affections. A mind under the dominion of 
reverence, fear, and the moral sentiment, is very different from 
one which, in addition to all these, is moved by personal love 
for God. A woman may marry a man from considerations of 
respect and of duty, and may cherish toward him all proper 
sentiments, except the very one which should be uppermost in 
this relation ; but how different is she from the happy wife 
whose heart is the home of conjugal love! Many a good 
woman has a kindly regard for the children of strangers 
whom she has adopted, but maternal love can be given only 
with maternity. So, no man can say, “ Abba, Father!” — 
“Dear Father!’?—but he that is born of God. 

Another aspect of this new experience of Wesley, which 
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he afterward called the direct witness of the Spirit, is contro- 
verted by the same writer. Mr. Wesley believed and taught 
that the Holy Spirit, at the time the penitent sinner obtains 
pardon through faith in Christ, conveys a direct impression 
of it, and of his adoption; which becomes the motive, the 
rational cause, of the new-born affection of love ; —in contradis- 
tinction to the doctrine that the heart finds itself mysteriously 
possessed of the love of God, and thereby infers that it is par- 
doned and adopted. This last-named indirect witness of the 
Spirit, or rational inference from the character, he admitted 
and insisted upon as a necessary and indispensable corrobo- 
ration of the direct witness of the Spirit; for without it the 
enthusiast might take some hallucination of his excited mind 
as a Divine impression. But he preferred to call it the testi- 
mony of our own spirit, both as being the conclusion derived 
from our altered affections toward God and man, and in con- 
formity with the language of inspiration, which indicates two 
concurrent testimonies, —*“ the Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit.” To refute the doctrine of the direct witness 
of the Spirit, this writer refers to the passage we have quoted 
from Wesley’s journal, and adds : — 


“It is singular enough that Mr. Wesley’s account of his own experi- 
ence is clearly discordant with his theory of the Spirit’s witness. 
‘While we read from Luther on the Galatians, says he, ‘I felt my 
heart strangely warmed.’ These words cannot be mistaken. They 
evidently were not a simple conviction wrought into his consciousness, 
but religious comfort animating his heart ; not a bare testimony to the 
intellect, but a kindled and glowing affection, the first token of what he 
then conceived to be his conversion. In a word, it was this Scriptural 
and last evidence of the new life, ‘the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart by the Holy Ghost.’ ” 


Here the writer seems to contradict his first theory, that 
Wesley did not at this time receive “ the new life,” and then 
he takes the new life as evidence of itself. But the diffi- 
culty is to know how Wesley could have had this * religious 
comfort animating his heart,” this “ love of God,” “ a kindled 
and glowing affection,” without any new evidence of his ac- 
ceptance with God to inspire the new emotion. it is true, 
God can add miracle to miracle, and cause a heart to glow 
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with love without a previous motive ; but it is more reasonable 
to suppose that, whatever susceptibility he might give immedi- 
ately to the soul, he would bring it into action through some 
appropriate conviction of the intellect. All this appears in 
the short account which we have quoted, though it is not 
there placed in logical order ; for he * did trust in Christ” in 
a manner beyond his former confidence, “an assurance was 
given him that his sins were pardoned,” and at the same 
time he “felt his heart strangely warmed.” Moreover, a 
spirit of love and forgiveness toward his enemies sprang up in 
his soul. How natural is all this, upon the supposition of the 
direct witness of the Spirit ! 

Whether this be a doctrine of Christianity need not here be 
argued. It is a distinctive feature of Methodism, and the 
secret of its popular power. As miracles not only furnish 
direct evidence of the Divine origin of our religion, but answer 
the collateral purpose of impressing on the mind the person- 
ality of God, as distinguished from the ordinary forces and 
laws of nature; so the direct witness of the Spirit, though 
not, strictly speaking, a miracle, brings the personal presence 
of God in the Church to the mind of the believer, and makes 
the simplest services and rites of religion, like the wheels of 
the chariot which the prophet saw by the river Chebar, in- 
stinct with a life and power not their own, “ for the spirit of 
the living creature was in them.”’ A Church that holds this 
doctrine has no need of a splendid ritual, or grand organs, or 
stained windows to let in a dim religious light, or the Gothie 
arch lifting the imagination to heaven, to keep alive the spirit 
of devotion, and to bring the sinner to God. It is this doc- 
trine that makes the simple Methodist class-meeting a scene of 
rapture, and turns the log-cabin of the prairie into the very 
vestibule of heaven. 

Another doctrine of Wesley is not only objected to by the 
same writer, but even treated with derision by him. 


“Of all the doctrines taught by Wesley, none has given greater of- 
fence than what he called Christian perfection. And this is precisely 
the doctrine on which he is least understood. With a remarkable 
power of clarifying his thoughts, and making them clear to others, he 
is here sadly at fault. He used the word perfection because he found 
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it in the Seriptures, but declined the prefix, sinless. He maintained 
that man in his present state is subject to ignorance and weakness, and 
involuntary transgressions of the Divine law, which he did not conceive 
to be sins in the proper sense of the word. These frailties he thought 
might consist with what he called perfect love, or a perfect conformity 
to the first great commandment, the fulfilment of which is substantially 
the fulfilment of the whole law. Meanwhile, for slight omissions of 
duty, and for duties imperfectly done, there is continual need of the 
atonement, and the prayer, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses.’ The difficulty 
with all who have taken offence at this doctrine lies in comprehending 
the consistency of a statement that seems self-contradictory, — an im- 
perfect perfection, a given quantity less than itself, a living without 
sin, and yet daily needing an atonement, which is meant only for sin. 
It is like asserting a circle with the properties ofa triangle. The plain 
truth is, that the word perfection, according to Wesley’s own admission, 
is applied to a less than total sinlessness, and where to fix the limit 
would puzzle the skill of Duns Scotus, who determined the exact num- 
ber of spirits that could dance on the point of a cambric needle !” 


The objection to this doctrine is, that it is indefinite and self 
contradictory. It takes not much of a theologian to discover 
that the Scriptures take for their standard of human nature 
and human conduct a law which was made for a perfect hu- 
manity, and that everything in man, whether intended or not, 
which is contrary to that law, is called sin; for * sin,” says St. 
John, “is the transgression of the law.” Hence, all men are 
in this sense regarded as sinners, as death is represented as 
the legal consequence of that state. “ All die; for all have 
sinned.” Any degree of grace, therefore, which should leave 
a person short of complete conformity to the law, in anything 
which that law would require of perfect humanity, would 
render it improper for a theologian to call him “ sinless.” 
Yet as perfection, like unity, is a relative term seldom used 
in an absolute sense,a person might be regarded as perfect, 
who had attained to such a degree of grace as to consecrate 
himself wholly to God. With still greater propriety he might 
be called perfect, if, in addition to this purpose and principle 
of perfect obedience, he had attained to such a degree of love 
to God as to make it a ruling passion of his nature, controlling 
all its other passions and impulses. Now, every Chiristian is 
perfect in this first degree; for Christ’s disciple must, at the 
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outset, “ forsake all that he hath.” Wesley taught that the 
higher degree is attainable in this life, and he called it 
* Christian perfection,” “ perfect love,” and “entire sancti- 
fication,’ terms which do not imply absolute or ‘ Adamic per- 
fection,’’ — the perfection of an unfallen and perfect humanity 
for which the law was originally made. Nor is there such an 
indefiniteness here that we need call any of the old Schoolmen 
out of their graves to enlighten us. Does not every uncon- 
verted man know that his passions war with his conscience, 
and often bring him into subjection’ Does not every con- 
verted person know that his religion, especially the love of 
God, comes to the aid of the conscience, and gives him in turn 
dominion over his passions, so that he does not practically 
obey them? Is he not frequently distressed, however, by the 
conflict, and does he not feel himself degraded, though not 
guilty, by the presence and power of passion, and sigh for such a 
degree of moral strength as shall keep his soul in peace ? What 
then ? Ifhe shall have his religious feelings intensified, and espe- 
cially the love of God greatly increased, will he not find that 
harmony of the affections which his moral ideal requires? Do 
not all know that every temper and passion of the soul falls 
freely into the train of a master passion? If gold were God, 
then every miser were entirely sanctified. Surely it is reason- 
able for every good man to expect a pious habit of soul, as the 
result of proper endeavors, and it would be proper to call it 
* entire sanctification,” or “ Christian perfection.” 

The points in which Wesley differed from Lady Hunting- 
don and the Calvinistic Methodists show an opposite phasis of 
Wesleyan theology, and present the agency of man in redemp- 
tion and in the Christian life, in a peculiar and interesting 
light. The Calvinistic controversy was a painful crisis in 
Methodism, and resulted in a permanent separation of the 
Arminian and Calvinistie parties. It is a delicate subject to 
handle; but Dr. Stevens has treated it with discrimination, 
and in a spirit of catholic justice and kindness, which is truly 
refreshing. Wesleyan Methodism will not be understood 
unless the feature of it here exhibited is profoundly con- 
sidered. We quote, therefore, the entire minute on Calvinism 
of the Conference of 1770, held in London : — 
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“We said in 1744,‘ We have leaned too much toward Calvinism.’ 
Wherein ? 

“1. With regard to man's faithfulness. Our Lord himself taught us 
to use the expression, and we ought never to be ashamed of it. We 
ought steadily to assert, on his authority, that if a man is not ‘faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon,’ God will not ‘ give him the true riches.’ 

“2. With regard to working for life. This also our Lord has ex- 
pressly commanded us. ‘ Labor’ (Ergazesthe), literally * work for the 
meat that endureth to everlasting life.’ And in fact every believer, till 
he comes to glory, works for as well as from life. 

“3. We have received it as a maxim, that ‘a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification” Nothing can be more false. Whoever desires 
to find favor with God should ‘ cease from evil, and learn to do well.’ 
Whoever repents should do ‘ works meet for repentance.’ And if this 
is not ¢n order to find favor, what does he do them for? 

“ Review the whole affair. 

“1. Who of us is now accepted of God? He that now believes in 
Christ, with a loving, obedient heart. 

“2. But who among those who never heard of Christ? He that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness according to the light he has. 

“3. 1s this the same with ‘he that is sincere’? Nearly, if not quite. 

“4. Is not this ‘salvation by works’? Not by the merit of works, but 
by works as a condition. 

“5. What have we then been disputing about for these thirty 
years? I am afraid, about words. 

“6. As to merit itself, of which we have been so dreadfully afraid : 
we are rewarded according to our works, yea because of our works. 
How does this differ from for the sake of our works? And how differs 
this from secundum merita operum, * as our works deserve’? Can you 
split this hair? I doubt, I cannot. 

“7. The grand objection to one of the preceding propositions is 
drawn from matter of fact. God does in fact justify those who, by 
their own confession, ‘ neither feared God nor wrought righteousness.’ 
Is this an exception to the general rule? It is a doubt whether God 
makes any exception at all. But how are we sure that the person in 
question never did ‘fear God or work righteousness’? His own say- 
ing so is no proof; for we know how all that are convinced of sin 
undervalue themselves in every respect. 

“8. Does not talking of a justified or sanctified state tend to mis- 
lead men, — almost naturally leading them to trust in what was done in 
one moment ? Whereas we are every hour and every moment pleas- 
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ing or displeasing to God, according to our works,— according to the 
whole of our inward tempers and our outward behavior.” 


This minute kindled an immediate flame. Dr. Stevens re- 
marks: “ As a whole, it might have been better guarded, and 
doubtless would have been, had Wesley apprehended that it 
was to be so extensively and polemically discussed. Its doc- 
trine, as obviously intended, is wholesome and Scriptural.” 
To give satisfaction as far as possible to his Calvinistic breth- 
ren, Wesley, at a subsequent Conference, signed a “ Declara- 
tion,” in which, without retracting his opinions expressed in 
the minute, he explained that he had not in any wise meant to 
teach justification by works as contradistinguished from the 
doctrine of salvation through the sole merits of Jesus Christ. 

This produced but a temporary lull in the storm, which very 
soon burst forth anew with redoubled violence. In the con- 
troversy Fletcher took the leading part on the side of Wesley, 
and exhibited a rare combination of polemic zeal and Christian 
urbanity. As in the case of Melancthon and of John, the be- 
loved disciple, his benignant temper cast an angelic charm 
upon the stormy aspect of the times. The sum of the whole 
discussion is this. The Calvinistic brethren held that, by origi- 
nal sin, mankind was lost in Adam and restored by Christ to a 
new probationary state, in which all would have the free offer 
of salvation ; but God, foreseeing that all would, through a de- 
praved disposition, neglect the offer without constraining in- 
fluences, or effectual grace from Heaven, decrees to send to a 
certain number that grace, and infallibly to secure to them 
final salvation. The moment that grace reaches them they 
are regenerated, and repent, believe, and love as the natural 
consequence. They may resist these gracious influences and 
fall, but grace will finally prevail and effect their salvation. 
On the other hand, it was contended that Christ died for all, 
and his grace not only secured a probationary life to all, but 
on terms with which the grace potentially imparted enables 
all to comply, in order to pardon and regeneration. If a man 
is born in a heathen land and hears not the Gospel, he will be 
saved if he obeys the dictates of his conscience, repents of 
past transgressions, and performs the duties which the light he 
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has reveals to him. The light and favoring impulses of con- 
science are from Christ, and by his grace all the freedom 
and moral power requisite to obey the monitions of conscience 
are bestowed. When Christ is preached a new duty is pre- 
sented, namely, faith in him; and the performance of this 
duty is made the indispensable and the all-sufficient condition 
of pardon for the past, and of the reception of additional grace 
to inspire the love of God and to enable the soul to discharge 
the duties which grow out of the new relations to God and 
man made known and ordained by Christianity. In this view 
grace alone lays the foundation of man’s probationary life, 
and provides power to perform all the conditions of present 
and final acceptance with God; and yet upon this platform of 
free grace there is work for man to do, and merit attached to 
that work. The paradox is solved by simply considering 
grace as giving man scope for duty, and rewarding him for it, 
so that all merit and its reward are the fruitage of grace. The 
term “ gracious ability” is now familiarly employed to desig- 
nate the moral power given to man, through the Mediator, to 
comply with the conditions of salvation. It is a term for 
which, in its technical sense, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is indebted to Rev. Dr. Wilbur Fisk. He employed it in his 
Calvinistic controversy to distinguish the congenital endow- 
ment of grace from the “ natural ability” of the New Haven 
theology, and the “ moral inability” of the Old School. Every 
man has ability to do all that is required of him for salvation, 
but it is not natural ; it is of grace. 

Since the Calvinistic controversy, Methodistic theology has 
been settled in all its principal features. It has had no re- 
action toward Calvinism, but has rather tended the other way. 
The term “ initial justification ” has lately come into use to 
express the opinion that the infancy of the race, though pos- 
sessed of depraved tendencies, as judged by the perfect law 
originally given to man, is unconditionally absolved from all 
condemnation on that account, and infant baptism is retained 
to signify this absolution, with the title of its subject to regen- 
eration and the baptism of the Holy Spirit, if he dies before 
reaching a self-determining age, or if, arrived at years of ac- 
countability, he does not voluntarily reject the overtures of 
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divine grace. In the light of the doctrines of “ initial justifica- 
tion” and “ gracious ability,” it seems that Methodism does not 
regard this as a doomed world, but as a saved world, in which 
no one is lost who does not throw himself out of the ark of 
salvation. It does not, however, ignore the terrible fact, that, 
like the generations before the flood, the greater part of man- 
kind are in rebellion against the law and the grace of God. 
Still, it believes that this need not be, and looks hopefully to a 
coming time when the scene shall be reversed. 

The principal dogmatic discussion within the Methodist body 
has been on the subject of the Trinity ; not on the general doe- 
trine expressed by that term, but on the sonship of Christ. 
At one time a great blaze was kindled in the British Confer- 
ence. Dr, Adam Clarke held that the term ‘ son” was expres- 
sive merely of the incarnation of the second person of the 
Trinity ; but Richard Watson contended that it was an expres- 
sion of the eternal generation from the Father. Watson’s In- 
stitutes, an elaborate and learned treatise, in three volumes, on 
the evidences, doctrines, and institutions of Christianity, is now 
recognized as the most genuine standard of Methodism next 
to Wesley’s Sermons. 


“Tt is the doctrine of the Divine Paternity,” he writes, “which pre- 
serves the Scriptural idea that the Father is the fountain of Deity, and 
as such the first, the original, the principle. Certainly he must have 
read the Scriptures to little purpose who does not perceive that this is 
their constant doctrine, ‘that of Him are all things’: though the Son 
is Creator, yet it was by the Son that the Father made the worlds ; and 
that, as to the Son, he himself has declared that he ‘lives by the Father,’ 
and that the Father has given him to have life in himself, and that can 
only refer to his Divine nature, nothing being the source of life in itself 
but what is divine: a view which is put out of all doubt by its declara- 
tion, that by the gift of the Father the Son hath life in himself, ‘as the 
Father has life in Himself’ But when the essential paternity of the 
Father and the correlative filiation of the Son are denied, these Serip- 
tural representations have no foundation in fact, and are incapable of 
interpretation. 

“The term ‘Son’ at once preserves the Scriptural character of the 
Father, and sets up an everlasting barrier against the Arian heresy of 
inferiority of essence; for, as Son, he must be of the same essence as 
the Father.” 
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This view is unfolded and argued by interpretations of 
Scripture, sustained by citations from the standard authorities 
in the Protestant and Romish Churches, with a display of 
ability and eloquence unsurpassed in polemic literature. It 
may be claimed by Unitarians that the supremacy of the 
Father is conceded by this doctrine ; and that in the highest 
of all senses He only is God. Nor can any other answer be 
made than that this superiority is that of order, and not of 
substance or essential attributes. 

This controversy adds another illustration to the oft-repeated 
remark, that human language must be ever inadequate to ex- 
press, and the human mind to conceive of, the mode of exist- 
ence of a divine and infinite nature. On this subject revela- 
tion can give us only an approximate idea ; and to insist on a 
logical definition of the symbolical terms employed, and to 
draw out of them a logical conclusion, is absurd. It is as if 
we should approach a painting, and measure its colors and 
figures by square and compass. In that way we should very 
soon pronounce the greatest work of art a monstrous carica- 
ture ; for we should find the shrubbery and rocks in the fore- 
ground greater than the lofty mountains and the grand old 
forests in the distance. But when we draw back till we stand 
in the focus of the perspective, the scene bursts upon us in all 
its glorious reality. To that stand-point, before the revelation 
of God, we may approach without ever reaching it. Mean- 
while let us not despise sacred paradoxes, but receive them 
humbly and thankfully, as the nearest approach that heavenly 
natures can make to us in this world. 

We would not be understood, however, to discourage the 
keenest investigation and discussion of these subjects. Con- 
ducted with proper philosophical and Christian liberality, the 
occupation of the mind on these themes tends powerfully to 
purify, subtilize, and expand it. The problem is to find a 
formula which is agreeable at once to reason and to Serip- 
ture. No interpretation can stand which is contradictory to 
reason; but a statement that reason would approve may be 
Scripturally groundless. And let us not be too confident in 
the exercise of reason. Most men would at first thought de- 
clare that the proposition that two lines may approach each 
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other forever without ever meeting, is contrary to reason ; but 
mathematical reasoning renders this absolutely and undeniably 
certain. 

Decided as the Methodists from Wesley down have been in 
their doctrinal opinions, no subscription to dogmas was re- 
quired as a condition of membership in the United Society 
of Mr. Wesley; and though an abridgment of the Thirty- 
nine Articles was prepared by him as a suitable creed for the 
American organization, and adopted by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, yet a specific subscription to it has never been 
required of any but ministers. A general soundness in the 
faith has been made, by a recent General Conference, a con- 
dition of full membership. This, however, would not extend 
beyond the * Apostles’ Creed,” as contained in the formula of 
baptism for adults,-and to which few believers in the New Tes- 
tament would hesitate to subscribe. 

The ecclesiasticism of Wesley was peculiar, and becomes in- 
teresting in the view now taken of Methodism as a revival of 
the spiritual life of Christianity. It is significant of that fact. 
John Wesley had no idea of schism; his societies were out- 
growths of the Establishment, from which he never wished 
them to separate. He died in full communion with the Eng- 
lish Church, and until a recent period the United Societies in 
the British empire remained mere societies. Nor have they at 
any time formally proclaimed their independence, though by 
degrees they have come to style themselves Churches, and the 
Conferences have assumed the right of ordination with the 
laying on of hands. In this country the Revolution led to a 
different course of events. Having repeatedly applied in vain 
to Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London, to ordain certain of his assist- 
ants to administer the ordinance in the societies fast multiply- 
ing in the Colonies, Mr. Wesley, satisfied in his own mind by 
thorough examination that the right of ordination was vested 
in the presbytery, took occasion of the independence of the 
United States, which ruptured both the political and ecclesias- 
tical ties of the empire, to provide for the independent organ- 
ization of his societies in the United States as a distinct 
Church. In doing this he endeavored as far as possible to 
transfer to the new American Church the form of the English 
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Church. He accordingly prepared an abridgment of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and the Prayer-Book, including 
the ritual for consecration of Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, 
for the administration of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, for 
the service of Matrimony, and the Burial of the Dead. He 
added to this a collection of psalms and hymns. In pursuance 
of this plan, assisted by presbyters of the English Church, he 
ordained Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D., a presbyter of the Estab- 
lished Church, to be Superintendent of the United Societies in 
America; and Messrs. Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vesey 
as elders. The preachers in America assembled in Baltimore 
on Christmas day, 1785, and cordially adopted the plan of Mr. 
Wesley, accepted Dr. Coke as Superintendent, and elected 
Rev. Francis Asbury to be Joint Superintendent. They di- 
rected his ordination in the form prescribed by Mr. Wesley, 
first as Elder, and then as Superintendent ; and he was or- 
dained accordingly by Dr. Coke. The Church was styled the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. 

There is a pleasant little controversy going on between the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and her junior sister, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, of America, on the question whether 
Mr. Wesley intended to make Dr. Coke a Bishop. The chief 
evidence to the contrary is a letter from him, in which he 
chides Francis Asbury rather facetiously for allowing himself 
to be styled a Bishop. Dr. Stevens devotes a chapter to this 
question, and with conclusive logic settles it beyond any 
reasonable doubt. He shows that Wesley objected not to the 
office, but only to the name, on account of its prelatical associ- 
ations. As he styles, in the ordination service, the priests or 
presbyters simply Elders, so he styles the bishops Superintend- 
ents, the new terms meaning the same as the old, but having 
the merit of being free from unpleasant associations. The 
American Methodists understood him well, but preferred the 
term Bishop, because it was Scriptural in our revered English 
translation. That Mr. Wesley intended to constitute Dr. 
Coke a Bishop is evident from his ordaining him with all the 
forms employed in the consecration of the bishops of the Estab- 
lished Church, he being already an ordained priest or pres- 
byter of that Church; from the ordination services for the use 
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of the American Church, copied and abridged from the British 
Church services; from his omitting to invite his brother 
Charles to the ceremony, because he knew it would offend 
his High-Chureh principles, and awaken a storm of opposi- 
tion ; and from his subsequent defence of his course, by argu- 
ments drawn from Lord King’s treatise and other works, which 
take the ground that the right of ordination is vested in the 
Presbyters. 

Instead of complaining of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as schismatical, might not Churchmen better consider whether, 
upon their own principles, the separation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the assumption of orders were not 
justifiable as a necessity? Hooker has admitted, that if a 
portion of the Church were thrown upon a distant continent 
or island, where they could form no connection with the 
main body of the Church, it would be perfectly proper for 
them to extemporize all the orders and ordinances of the 
Church. Was not this case one of necessity, and on a very 
large scale, as time has shown? The Protestant Episcopal 
Church would, as we think, do an act of historic justice, and 
reflect honor upon herself, by acknowledging the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. There is no other way in which the breach 
can be healed; for there is not the slightest consciousness of 
the invalidity of their ordination in the minds of the Methodist 
clergy, and it is preposterous to expect that so great a com- 
munity will ever agree to a union by a reconsecration of the 
ministry. 

More vital questions than these are likely hereafter to en- 
gage the attention of the Methodist Church. At this moment 
the relation of slavery to the Church is exciting the deepest 
interest. The particular question is whether a rule shall be 
passed to exclude slaveholders from the Church. At its 
organization in 1785, a rule was adopted requiring all mem- 
bers to emancipate their slaves, some immediately, and all 
within five years ; but this met with so much opposition in its 
execution, that within six months, by common consent, “ its 
execution was suspended.” The rules, however, against the 
traffic in slaves, and forbidding official members to hold slaves 
where the law allows emancipation, have in some form con- 
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tinued to this day. A violation of this rule by Bishop An- 
drews led to his suspension from his office in 1844, and this 
resulted in the secession of the greater part of the Church 
within the slave States. The churches on the borders re- 
mained firm in their attachment to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the confidence which the major part of the 
Chureh had in their antislavery principles made them con- 
tented to leave the subject of slaveholding by the members 
to the local administration. But within a few years dissatis- 
faction has taken place, and as the Church is fast extend- 
ing her borders again over the slaveholding region, the senti- 
ment has arisen, that it is necessary to pass an exclusive rule, 
and so to prevent any further entanglement with the evil. 
The objection to such a rule is, that it is without Apostolic 
precedent. Methodism, being a revival of Scriptural Chris- 
tianity, feels bound by the word of God, and a doubt on this 
point lies at the basis of the opposition to the exclusive meas- 
ure. The main answer to this objection is, that the cireum- 
stances of the Apostolic Church were different from ours ; that 
there was no need of a specific edict againt slaveholding be- 
cause the principle of Christian love was effectual in its oper- 
ation against the oppression of a brother in any relation, and 
that hence the relation was but nominal. But now the pre- 
posterous right of one man to own another as property, so con- 
trary to the intuitions of reason and conscience, as well as to 
the general principles of the New Testament, is defended by 
Christians. Hence, it is now deemed necessary to do by 
authority of the General Conference what Paul said in the 
ease of Philemon and Onesimus he had power from Christ to 
do, if the mere hint of a pastor and old friend was not suffi- 
cient: “I might be much bold in Christ to enjoin that which 
is convenient.” On similar grounds the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has, in several instances, transcended the letter of the 
Gospel, as, for example, in its general rules forbidding * the 
buying and selling of men, women, or children with an inten- 
tion to enslave them,” and * the buying or selling of spiritu- 
ous liquors, or drinking them, except in case of extreme neces- 
sity.” The rule in respect to intemperance is universally 
respected ; and the time is near at hand when the spectacle 
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will be exhibited of the largest Church in the land free from 
all complicity with slavery. 

Thus we have taken an interior view of Arminian Meth- 
odism as it now is, more particularly in the United States. 
Those who are interested in the subject will find ample 
satisfaction in Dr. Stevens’s able and thorough work. Of all 
the histories of Methodism this is the most complete. The 
author has made a most thorough research; nothing has 
escaped him ; every event seems to have passed in thoughtful 
review before his mind. His picturesque grouping of con- 
temporaneous incidents, and his lifelike sketching of character, 
show the hand of a master. His plan is eminently original 
and comprehensive. He sees the subject in its true light, and 
traces it in all its branches. His view of Calvinistic Method- 
ism will be new to many who are familiar with Wesleyanism. 
His style is pure, easy, and elegant. An air of truthfulness is 
stamped on the whole narrative. There is a rare mixture of 
ardor, even to enthusiasm, with a cool and candid judgment. 
The author keeps back no unpleasant facts. He is not afraid 
to relate “ the strange noises’ of the parsonage, nor the phys- 
ical convulsions which sometimes attended the excitements of 
religious assemblies ; but he looks on these things as a philos- 
opher, who knows the weaknesses and mysteries of human life. 
The portraiture of Wesley’s character is the most admirable 
exertion of his genius. It is truly sublime. Of all the great 
benefactors of England this man with us must ever stand 
foremost. His greatness was not that of the speculative 
philosopher, but of the daring and determined experimenter, 
who sees everything, judges everything, and has the power 
to make the world see as he does. He was a great worker, 
and God gave him long life to consummate all his plans, and 
to leave them in full and successful operation on a world- 
wide scale. 

A sketch of Dr. Coke, as specially related to American 
Methodism, and as a good specimen of the style of the work, 
will appropriately close this article. 

“Tt is an interesting coincidence, that, while the Conference was thus 
anticipating and prayerfully preparing itself for its later and unrivalled 
missionary achievements, there sat in its midst, for the first time, the 
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marvellous man, small in person but gigantic in energy, who was to 
found and represent for years its great foreign enterprises, and to die 
sublimely at last as a sacrifice for them. Thomas Coke, LL. D., was 
born at Brecon, Wales, 1747, the only child of wealthy parents. In his 
seventeenth year he became a Gentleman Commoner of Jesus College, 
Oxford. On entering upon his ministry as a clergyman of the Estab- 
lishment, his mind still wavered under the fashionable infidelity, which 
then infected the University, and, to no small extent, the cultivated 
circles of English society. The writings of Sherlock had relieved ‘his 
doubts, but had not led him to evangelical views of Christianity. He 
pursued the labors of his parish, at South Petherton, Somersetshire, in 
deep religious anxiety, and with so much earnestness as soon to excite 
the curiosity of his parishioners. His church became crowded, and as 
its vestry refused to furnish it with a gallery, he erected one at his 
own expense. Maxfield, Wesley's first lay preacher, had an interview 
with him, and led him to more spiritual views of religion. Visiting a 
family in Devonshire, he found among its laborers an urtutored but in- 
telligent Methodist, a class-leader of the rustics of the neighborhood. 
He sought this good man’s conversation, and was surprised at his knowl- 
edge of divine truth. The nature of faith, justification, regeneration, and 
the evidences which attend them, the * unsearchable riches of Christ, 
were themes upon which the clergyman found he could be instructed by 
the unlettered peasant. They not only conversed, but prayed together. 
The educated divine obtained from the lay Methodist his best knowl- 
edge on the profoundest subjects, and acknowledged that he owed him 
greater obligations, ‘ with respect to the means of finding peace with 
God and tranquillity of mind, than to any other person.’ 

* The alarming charge of Methodism was soon spread against him. 
He preached without notes, appointed evening meetings in various 
parts of the neighboring country, and while preaching at one of them 
received the peace of God which the rustic class-leader had described 
to him, and his * heart was filled with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’ He was now more zealous and more ‘irregular’ than ever ; 
he introduced the singing of hymns among his people, and preached 
Arminianism ; for a brother clergyman had put Fletcher's Works into 
his hands, and with Coke, as with thousands of others, they refuted the 
doctrine of limited salvation. He was admonished by the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, dismissed by his rector, and threatened by a mob 
among his parishioners. He was at last ‘ chimed out of the church’ ; 
the next Seuday he preached in the street, near the church doors; on 
the following Sunday he again took his stand there, and was about to 
be assailed with stones, collected for the purpose ; he escaped without 
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harm only by the courageous kindness of a young gentleman and his 
sister, who stood close to him, and whom the rabble respected too much 
to injure. On the day that he left his parish to cast in his lot with the 
Methodists, the bells were rung and hogsheads of cider were brought 
out for the free use of the mob. Petherton celebrated, as a jubilee, its 
deliverance from a ‘ Methodist curate, but it gave to the world a man 
who was to rank second only to Wesley in the success of Arminian 
Methodism, and to be the first Protestant bishop of the New World. 
In 1776 Wesley, while in Somersetshire, writes: ‘ Here I found Dr. 
Coke, who came twenty miles on purpose to meet me. I had much 
conversation with him, and a union began then which I trust shall never 
end.’ Wesley had looked in his old age to Fletcher as his successor 
in his great work: the Vicar of Madeley, however, was too feeble in 
health, and too retiring in his habits, to accept the vast responsibility. 
Coke seemed now raised up as a substitute. His appearance on the 
scene at this period cannot but strike us as one of those notable provi- 
dences which characterize the early history of Methodism. Whitefield 
had stirred the conscience of England and America for it; Wesley had 
legislated it into organic vigor and durability ; Charles Wesley had 
supplied it with a rich psalmody ; Fletcher had just settled its theologi- 
cal system ; but, now that Wesley was growing old, he needed a coad- 
jutor in its administration ; the field had enlarged beyond his largest 
expectations ; the time had come for great foreign plans ; and the Amer- 
ican Revolution was rendering necessary an American organization of 
Methodism. Coke was the providential man for these new wants. He 
became as indefatigable a traveller and preacher as Wesley himself: 
for some years he visited Ireland annually, and presided in its Confer- 
ences ; he traversed England, Scotland, Wales, and America. He was 
especially the ‘foreign minister’ of Methodism. He possessed a zealous 
and vivacious spirit, which nothing could damp, but which caught inspi- 
ration from discouragements, and, like the impeded flood, grew stronger 
by obstructions. He had marked defects, but was one of the most inter- 
esting characters in the history of the Methodistic movement, — an ex- 
ample of ministerial zeal worthy of universal admiration and imitation. 
His stature was low, his voice effeminate, but his soul was as vast as 
ever dwelt in a human frame. Though he became the first bishop of 
Methodism in the United States, he found not in a diocese coextensive 
with the new republic room for his energies. Actuated by an impulse 
which allowed him no rest, he was perpetually contriving new meas- 
ures for the extension of the cause which he had so providentially em- 
braced. His plans, had he been a man of ordinary abilities, would 
have entitled him to the name of fanatic; but he was one of those rare 
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spirits whose greatest conceptions and schemes are the legitimate pro- 
ducts of their energies. He crossed the Atlantic eighteen times at his 
own expense. Until his death, he had charge of the Methodist mis- 
sions throughout the world. He founded the negro missions of the West 
Indies, which have exerted an important influence on the history of 
those islands, They included fifteen thousand members at the time of 
his death. Tle visited his missions, spent almost the whole of his pat- 
rimonial fortune in their support, preached for them, and begged for 
them from door to door. The missionary spirit was with him ‘as 
a burning fire shut up in his bones,’ and during his life it was not 
deemed necessary to organize a missionary society among the Wesley- 
ans, for he embodied that great interest in his own person. When a 
veteran of almost seventy years, we shall see him presenting himself 
before the Wesleyan Conference as a missionary for the East Indies. 
The Conference objected on account of the expense, when, offering to 
pay the charges of the outfit himself to the amount of thirty thousand 
dollars, he prevailed over all objections, and embarked with a small 
band of laborers. He died on the voyage, and was buried in the sea ; 
but the undertaking succeeded, and the Wesleyan East India missions 
are the result. It has been justly asserted that, except Wesley, no man 
was ever connected with the Methodist body who contributed more to 
extend the blessings of Christianity among mankind. Ilis colleague 
in the episcopacy of the American Church would not allow of even this 
exception ; ‘a minister of Christ, said Asbury, when the news of his 
death arrived, ‘a minister of Christ, in zeal, in labors, and in services, 
the greatest man of the last century.’ Wesley used to say that Coke 
was a right hand to him. It was a noble sentiment recorded by him, 
at sea, on his first voyage to America, and illustrates his own character 
as fully as language can: ‘I want the wings of an eagle and the voice 
of a trumpet, that I may proclaim the Gospel through the east and the 
west, the north and the south.” There is genuine sublimity in the end 
of this flaming evangelist. Such a man belongs to no locality, he be- 
longs to the world; though dead, without a grave, his influence has 
been widening daily over the earth, and it was fitting that he should 
be buried in the ocean, whose waves might sound his requiem on the 
shores of all lands.” — Vol. IT. pp. 185 - 189. 
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Arr. VIII.—1. An Inquiry into the Formation of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address. Philadelphia: Parry and MeMil- 
lan. 1859. 8vo. pp. 250. 

2. The Leaders of the Old Bar of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 120. 


In the Triennial Catalogue of Harvard University, the Class 
of 1797 presents a rare assemblage of venerated names. Of 
those no longer living, it may suffice to specify Rev. Dr. 
Church, one of the profoundest theologians and most efficient 
Christian ministers of his generation ; William Merchant Rich- 
ardson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire, distinguished equally for quick and keen intuition and 
for large attainments in professional and general learning ; 
Asahel Stearns, for many years the head of the Cambridge Law 
School, whom none knew without bearing in life-long remem- 
brance his meekness of wisdom, his gentleness of spirit, and 
his abounding charity in word and deed; and John Collins 
Warren, who in the department of anatomy and surgery oc- 
cupied for many years a solitary eminence, and who, if he has 
left his equals or superiors, contributed largely toward making 
them so, alike by the prestige of his own success, and by the 
facilities for professional study and practice furnished more or 
less directly through his agency or influence. Among the 
surviving members of this class are Rey. Dr. Jenks, whose rich 
and varied scholarship might have won for him a world-wide 
reputation, had not all else been held secondary to his higher 
calling as a Christian man and minister; and Hon. Daniel 
Appleton White, than whom liberal culture has no more effi- 
cient friend and patron, and virtue and religion no exemplar 
more worthy of reverence. Equally loved and honored with 
his classmates whom we have named, the peer of the fore- 
most of them in ability, learning, and personal excellence, is 
Horace Binney, the author of the works whose titles we have 
placed at the head of this article. 

For many years Mr. Binney was the acknowledged leader of 
the Bar of Philadelphia, while as an advocate in the Supreme 
Court of the United States he gained a national eminence in 
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the management of some of the most important cases before 
that tribunal. It is believed that the legal literature of the 
country contains no more luminous or cogent argument than 
his defence of the City of Philadelphia in the celebrated Girard 
College case, in which Webster was leading counsel for the 
heirs at law. The preservation of the magnificent endowment 
devised under Girard’s will, and its ultimate appropriation to 
its beneficent purpose, are chiefly due to the skill and elo- 
quence with which Mr. Binney maintained the competency of 
the municipal corporation to the trust, and rebutted the objec- 
tions grounded on certain singular restrictions enjoined by 
the testator. During General Jackson’s administration, Mr. 
Binney held a seat in Congress, and was recognized as second 
in talent and influence to no member of the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives. His speech on the Removal of 
the Deposits from the United States Bank was regarded as 
the ablest speech delivered in the House against that measure. 
His rank at the Bar led to his frequent appointment as the 
eulogist of distinguished jurists; and we have before us elo- 
quent tributes from his pen to the memory of Chief Justice 
Marshall, Chief Justice Tilghman of Pennsylvania, Judge 
Bushrod Washington, Charles Chauncey, and John Sargeant. 
His style in these biographical sketches is clear, classical, and 
vigorous ; his portraiture of character vivid and discriminat- 
ing; his eulogy calm, but glowing, attaching itself uniformly 
to the highest traits of character, and, where most fervent, 
judicially impartial. His integrity, benevolence, and patriot- 
ism have secured for him the undivided respect and honor of 
his fellow-citizens ; while the Christian virtues that gave grace 
and strength to his active years make his old age beautiful 
and venerable. His political principles were formed in the 
school of Washington; to these he has adhered with the te- 
nacity of sincere conviction through all the conflicts of opinion 
and mutations of party; and we trust that he is not alone in 
the belief that it is only by a return to them that our national 
honor is to be retrieved, and the continued existence of our 
Federal Union to be assured against the disorganizing influ- 
ences now at work equally in the general administration and 
among the antagonistic sections of the republic. 
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The works which we now propose to examine display no 
token of octogenarian authorship except ripened wisdom. The 
author’s powers are manifestly in their full vigor. In_pre- 
cision, conciseness, and strength, his statements and argu- 
ments are faultless specimens of their kind. He constantly 
reminds us of one, his senior by several years, the venerable 
Josiah Quincy, whose ability and fame have been culminating 
during the period of life which we are prone to associate with 
decline and decay. Such instances, connected as they always 
are with rigid obedience to the Creator’s laws of temperance, 
self-control, diligence, and benevolence, go far toward warrant- 
ing the belief that the painful liabilities of declining years are 
(no doubt with exceptional cases) to be ascribed rather to the 
faults, errors, or negligences of their subjects than to the in- 
evitable course of nature. We cannot believe it the will of 
Providence that large numbers of the human race should out- 
live the capacity of duty and usefulness ; and the conviction 
has often been forced upon us, that men who have filled well 
and nobly their part in active life are prone to sink into im- 
becility and dotage, simply because they imagine that the due 
time for repose and inactivity has arrived. The faculties of 
mind are kept bright and true by continuous use ; unem- 
ployed, they fail and vanish. 

The composition of Washington’s Farewell Address has be- 
come of late, as our readers are aware, a subject of even heated 
controversy. The public in general till recently regarded the 
venerated first President as its sole author ; while those more 
conversant with the history of the times knew that it was at 
least submitted to Alexander Hamilton for his friendly sug- 
gestions, without supposing that he bore any important part in 
giving it the form in which it was placed before the country. 
Evidence has meanwhile transpired, which renders it certain 
that, so far as authorship in the literary sense is concerned, 
that document is Hamilton’s rather than Washington’s ; while 
its conception, iis purpose, its sentiments, and its spirit are 
not one whit the less to be ascribed to him whose name it 
bears. 

Yet in many minds there is a reluctance to yield assent in 
this matter even to documentary proof hardly less than de- 
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monstrative. It is felt that Washington’s reputation and 
honor are involved in the intimation that he could have put 
his name to an Address not strictly his own, or that, if in- 
debted to his friend in whole or in part for the composition of 
the Address, he should have suppressed the fact. We would 
reply, that, if Washington valued this document on the score 
of its literary merit, or expected by means of it to establish 
his fame as an author, then his integrity is impeached by the 
theory which ascribes its authorship to another hand. But if 
Washington’s sole aim was to place before the people of the 
United States his views of the past, present, and future of the 
Federal Union, his parting counsels, and his paternal admo- 
nitions, in the most efficient form in which they could be em- 
bodied and presented, and if he was conscious that his own 
pen was less adequate to the task than that of a more practised 
writer, then it was not only his right, but his duty, to avail 
himself of the best services at his command ; nor was he under 
the slightest obligation to impair the force and interest of his 
solemn valedictory by connecting the name of the rédacteur 
with his own, any more than he was bound to designate the 
relative proportions of his own and another’s phraseology in 
each of the very numerous official documents which, during 
his military and civil career, were compiled from his minutes 
by his various secretaries. Where the question is not as to 
words, but as to sentiments, the maxim of the law, Quit facit 
per alium facit per se, holds good in authorship. 

No man knew himself more thoroughly than Washington, 
and it is impossible that he could ever have regarded himself 
as skilled in literary composition, or have looked forward to 
eminence as a writer among the claims which he might have 
upon the reverence and honor of posterity. In the letters and 
documents known to be his, his style is simple, direct, and ex- 
plicit, but bald and fragmentary. Successive ideas were ar- 
ranged by no rhetorical plan, in no logical order, and with no 
continuous flow of diction, but jotted down abruptly, and with- 
out connective clauses, as they occurred spontaneously to his 
mind, or were called up by casual associations. His military 
training, and his incessantly busy life through the entire period 
in which the graces of diction might have been cultivated, pre- 
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cluded the abundant leisure and the careful practice by which 
alone he could have become a master of sentences, as he was 
of noble deeds. It is well known, that, from an early period 
of his military life to the day of his death, he was never with- 
out a secretary of competent literary ability, and that it was 
his wont to commit to others the composition in whole or in 
part of important documents. This is what public men in 
our country have always been and still are accustomed to do. 
Is it not well understood, and a fact that carries no reproach 
with it, that the Messages of the chief magistrates of our 
nation and of our several States are often compiled from con- 
tributions sent in by those specially conversant with particular 
departments of the administration? And is it not much more 
creditable to the head of a government, that he should employ 
in communications which deserve such careful elaboration the 
best skilled pens in each several branch of the public service, 
than that he should sacrifice accuracy and thoroughness to the 
mere pride of authorship? Even Reports of Committees of 
Congress, bearing the names of distinguished statesmen, have 
often owed their ultimate form to extra-Congressional pens, and 
have been only the more valuable because they were prepared 
by persons remote from the harassing labors and distracting 
complications which fall to the lot of legislators worthy of 
their name and office. What then could have been more 
obviously the dictate of sound discretion and patriotism, than 
that our first President — an unpractised writer — should 
have sought, in the most important document of his public 
life, the aid of one whose skill as a writer he had tested by 
long and frequent use, and whose sympathy with himself in 
political opinions was a sufficient guaranty for his faithfulness 
in the execution of this trust? And if Washington himself 
furnished the first draft, gave his assent to the modifications 
proposed, and revised the finished document, was he not for 
all practical purposes as truly its author as if he had written 
it with his own hand, without consultation or aid ? 

Then, as to the matter of concealment, this charge could 
rest against Washington only under circumstances which 
would leave it without proof. If he had burned all evidences 
of authorship in his own keeping, and enjoined it upon Ham- 
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ilton to destroy all letters and papers relating to the Farewell 
Address, there would be ground for this imputation. But if 
all the papers relating to the Farewell Address (as is the case, 
with a single by no means important exception) were left 
on file by both Washington and Hamilton, who must have 
known that death would make their correspondence and their 
documents on file the property of the public, then was the 
transaction as fair and open as in the nature of the case it 
could have been ; for oral communication on the subject would 
have involved a sacrifice of self-respect and personal dignity on 
the one side, and an equal sacrifice of modesty and delicacy 
on the other. 

But we are not left to conjecture as to what Washington 
would have deemed worthy of himself on such an occasion. 
We have his own precedent. When, near the close of his first 
Presidential term, he resolved in no case to be a candidate for 
re-election, he applied to Mr. Madison to prepare for him a 
suitable farewell address. In the letter conveying this re- 
quest, which bears date the 20th of May, 1792, he refers to a 
previous conversation on the subject: ‘ Permit me to reiter- 
ate the request I made to you at our last meeting, namely, to 
think of the proper time and best mode of announcing the in- 
tention [of withdrawal from public office] ; and that you will 
prepare the letter.” In this letter Washington specifies the 
topics that rest immediately on his mind as necessary to be 
adverted to, but evidently means to allow Mr. Madison a still 
wider range of remark, subject of course to his own approval. 
There certainly could not be from a principal to his agent 
in such a work a wider carte blanche than is implied in the 
following sentence: * To enumerate the various subjects 
which might be introduced into such an address would require 
thought, and to mention them to you would be unnecessary, 
as your own judgment will comprehend all that will be 
proper.” Mr. Madison prepared the desired valedictory ; but 
the President was meanwhile persuaded to give his reluctant 
assent to his own re-election, it being made evident to him 
that in no other way could partisan animosity be held in 
check, and prevented from developing an activity and bitter- 
ness which might prove fatal to our siill infant republic. 
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This transaction appropriately holds the first place in the 
series of incidents which form the basis of Mr. Binney’s “ In- 
quiry.”” Before proceeding further with the narrative, we 
beg leave to say a few words as to the intent, tone, and spirit of 
this work. It is written with the purpose, not of prolonging, 
but of allaying controversy. It is designed not to honor either 
of the illustrious men, the memory of whose scarcely inter- 
rupted friendship is obscured by this posthumous rivalry, at 
the expense of the other; but to vindicate for each a reputa- 
tion, not impaired, but exalted by their mutual aid in the pro- 
duction of that enduring memorial of their common patriot- 
ism. Mr. Binney was moved to his undertaking equally by a 
“ profound veneration for the whole character of the Father of 
his Country,” and * an exalted respect for the intellectual and 
personal qualities of Hamilton”; and his“ Inquiry” cannot fail 
to deepen both sentiments alike in the minds of his readers. 
He has brought together all the attainable facts and documents 
which form a part of the case at issue, and their statement 
and collocation constitute a body of evidence which in our 
view leaves no ground for dispute, and supersedes the neces- 
sity of argument. We rejoice that this service has been ren- 
dered by one who retains in clear remembrance the publication 
of the Farewell Address, who read it as soon as it reached the 
University of which he was then a member, and who still 
glows with the reverent enthusiasm with which it was received 
through the whole land. We propose now to pass in rapid re- 
view the history of the Address. 

Washington, in the first place, prepared a sketch of a vale- 
dictory address, which he had shown to Hamilton before the 
10th of May, 1796, at which date Hamilton wrote to him as 


follows : — 


“When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your wish, that 1 
should redress a certain paper which you had prepared. As it is im- 
portant that a thing of this kind should be done with great care, and 
much at leisure touched and retouched, I submit a wish, that, as soon 
as you have given it the body you mean it to have, it may be sent to 
me.” — p. 43. 


On the 15th of May Washington sent the paper to Hamilton, 
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with a letter containing the following passage, which evidently 
contemplated the entire recasting of the original draft. 


“ Even if you should think it best to throw the whole into a differ- 
ent form, let me request, notwithstanding, that my draught may be re- 
turned to me (along with yours) with such amendments and correc- 
tions as to render it as perfect as the formation is susceptible of; 
curtailed if too verbose ; and relieved of all tautology not necessary to 
enforce the ideas in the original or quoted part. My wish is that the 
whole may appear in a plain style, and be handed to the public in an 
honest, unaffected, simple garb.” — p. 45. 

The paper thus transmitted consists of four parts. First, 
there is a brief preamble, reciting the occasion and purpose 
which gave rise and form to the Address. Then follows Madi- 
son’s draft prepared in 1792. Then there is a series of * Hints, 
or Heads of Topies,” embracing the various subjects which the 
President deemed it fitting to embody in the document. A re- 
view of the principles and motives of his administration forms 
an appropriate close. The original portion of this sketch 
bears the peculiar marks of Washington’s style, was manifestly 
written with no attempt at elaborate composition, and could 
have been designed only as a series of suggestions for a more 
recondite paper, which should express the same sentiments in 
a form adapted to popular effect, and worthy to be preserved as 
the patriot’s legacy to his countrymen. It must have been 
subsequently to the receipt of this draft, that Hamilton pre- 
pared a brief found among his papers after death, and pub- 
lished in the seventh volume of his Works, with the indorse- 
ment in his own hand,—* Abstract of Points to form an 
Address.” This abstract contains twenty-three heads, with 
numerous subdivisions. The next document in order is the 
form of an address in Hamilton’s handwriting, in which the 
points concisely stated in the “ Abstract” are developed in 
exactly the same order; which bears little verbal or literary 
resemblance to Washington’s draft, but which is in great part 
identical with the Farewell Address as given to the public. 
This is indorsed, “* Copy of the original draft, considerably 
amended.” The indorsement is ambiguous. Its more obvi- 
ous sense would indicate the document as itself a copy. But 
it is on rough paper, with many interlineations, and bears the 
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marks of having been itself the original draft; and the neces- 
sary inference is, that the indorsement refers to an amended 
copy, and implies,—‘ The copy which I have made of this 
original draft is considerably amended.” The amended copy 
was sent to Washington on the 30th of July, and on the 10th 
of August Hamilton sent him another draft, suggesting the in- 
corporation with the former of such materials as it might 
seem expedient to embody therewith. The subsequent corre- 
spondence shows that the corrected and amended copy of 
Hamilton’s original draft was sent back with revisions and 
suggestions, and returned again to Washington. This paper 
is lost, and it is the only document of any importance relating 
to the subject which is missing. 

The only portions of the Farewell Address which are of 
doubtful authorship are those in which it varies from Hamil- 
ton’s original draft. These are very considerable in number ; 
but for the most part slight and merely verbal, only in a few, 
and those secondary, particulars involving the sentiments ex- 
pressed, and but in a single instance indicating the transposi- 
tion of the order of thought. In fine, the Address as it ap- 
peared bears just the relation of identity and discrepancy with 
Hamilton’s original draft, which would naturally result from 
the studious, careful, and reiterated revision of the two saga- 
cious, Wise, and foreseeing statesmen connected with its au- 
thorship. The missing paper, could it be discovered, would 
doubtless show the respective parts borne by Hamilton and 
Washington in the process by which the original draft became 
the published Address. As the case now stands, internal evi- 
dence alone can furnish grounds of conjecture. So far as the 
published Address surpasses in verbal finish the first draft, 
the modifications were probably due to Hamilton’s superior 
pencraft. Such modifications, additions, and omissions as 
there are in the substance of the document were undoubtedly 
made at the suggestion, or by the hand, of him in whose name 
and under whose sole responsibility it was given to the public. 

We have omitted in our résumé many interesting details, 
for which we must refer our readers to Mr. Binney’s lucid ex- 
position of them. We transcribe the following paragraphs 
from his closing summary of results : — 
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“ Washington was undoubtedly the original designer of the Farewell 
Address; and not merely by general or indefinite intimation, but by 
the suggestion of perfectly definite subjects, of an end or object, and of 
a general outline, the same which the paper now exhibits. His outline 
did not appear so distinctly in his own plan, because the subjects were 
not so arranged in it as to show that they were all comprehended 
within a regular and proportional figure ; but when they came to be so 
arranged in the present Address, the scope of the whole design is seen 
to be contained within the limits he intended, and to fill them. The 
subjects were traced by him with adequate precision, though with- 
out due connection, with little expansion, and with little declared 
bearing of the parts upon each other, or towards a common centre ; but 
they may now be followed with ease in their proper relations and bear- 
ing in the finished paper, such only excepted as he gave his final con- 
sent and approbation to exclude. 

“In the most common and prevalent sense of the word among liter- 
ary men, this may not, perhaps, be called authorship; but in the 
primary etymological sense,—the quality of imparting growth or 
increase,— there can be no doubt that it is so. By derivation from 
himself, the Farewell Address speaks the very mind of Washington. 
The fundamental thoughts and principles were his ; but he was not the 
composer or writer of the paper. 

“ Hamilton was, in the prevalent literary sense, the composer and 
writer of the paper. The occasional adoption of Washington’s lan- 
guage does not materially take from the justice of this attribution. The 
new plan, the different form, proceeded from Hamilton. He was the 
author of it. He put together the thoughts of Washington in a new 
order, and with a new bearing; and while, as often as he could, he 
used the words of Washington, his own language was the general 
vehicle, both of his own thoughts, and for the expansion and combina- 
tion of Washington’s thoughts. Hamilton developed the thoughts of 
Washington, and corroborated them — included several cognate sub- 
jects, and added many effective thoughts from his own mind, and united 
all into one chain by the links of his masculine logie. 

“The main trunk was Washington’s; the branches were stimulated 
by Hamilton ; and the foliage, which was not exuberant, was altogether 
his; and he, more than Washington, pruned and nipped off, with 
severe discrimination, whatever was excessive, —that the tree might 
bear the fruits which Washington desired, and become his full and fit 
representative.” — pp. 169, 170. 


The second book named at the head of this article contains 
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biographical sketches of the three members of the Philadelphia 
Bar who were recognized as its leaders and chief ornaments 
at the period when Mr. Binney first entered on the practice of 
his profession. Of these three William Lewis was the oldest, 
and though in local reputation not without rivals, he had a 
more extended fame as a lawyer than any one of his associates, 
— having enjoyed very much the same kind of national dis- 
tinction with Theophilus Parsons of Massachusetts and Luther 
Martin of Baltimore. He came to the Bar just before the 
adoption of the State Constitution of 1776. His attainments 
in classical and general literature were slight, though he was 
a purist in language, and seems, with some faults of taste, to 
have been far from deficient in the graces of forensic elo- 
quence. We infer, from hints by no means unambiguous, 
that in manners, habits, and morals he had no very elevated 
standard, and, while not grossly reprehensible, was far from 
being exemplary. He was profound in his knowledge of the 
common law, and especially in the law of treason, under which 
there were many prosecutions in Pennsylvania during the 
early years of his professicnal life. He was counsel for John 
Fries in his first trial before Mr. Justice Lredell, and on his 
second trial, before Mr. Justice Chase of Maryland, threw up 
his brief and declined going on with the case, on account of 
the unprecedented procedure of the Court in preparing copies 
of their opinion on the questions of law involved, to be given 
to the jury when impanelled,—a transaction which was sub- 
sequently made one of the articles of impeachment against the 
presiding judge. The opinion of the Court was acknowledged 
as sound ; but it was contended that in criminal cases the jury 
were judges both of the law and the facts, and that by impera- 
tive instructions preceding the trial their right of free deliber- 
ation was invaded. The trial proceeded, the judge pledging 
himself in the absence of counsel that the accused should be 
fairly dealt with ; a verdict of guilty was the result; but the 
executive pardon that ensued was probably due in great part 
to this judicial usurpation. Mr. Lewis possessed consummate 
skill and enjoyed unrivalled reputation in cases of admiralty 
law, and in the numerous constitutional questions and con- 
flicts of law incident to the unsettled condition of the country’s 
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infancy and the incipient working of the national and state 
constitutions. He was greatly interested in the abolition of sla- 
very in Pennsylvania, and was the draftsman and earnest advo- 
cate of the Act of the Legislature of 1780, by which provision 
was made for gradual emancipation. We quote the following 
passage, both as indicating the distinguished regard in which 
Mr. Lewis’s legal acumen was held by the first statesman of 
his age and country, and as exhibiting the strength and te- 
nacity of the author’s political opinions, formed at that early 
day and in its school of equally profound wisdom and uncor- 
rupt integrity. 

“During the two administrations of Washington, and continuously 
during life, Mr. Lewis was a thorough Federalist, amusingly anti- 
Gallican, and entirely anti-Jeffersonian ; and upon law questions of dif- 
ficulty that arose in the Executive Department, though he was not an 
official adviser, he was familiarly consulted by General Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with whom he continued on terms of con- 
fidence and mutual respect during General Hamilton's life. The 
memorable argument of Hamilton, in 1791, upon the constitutionality 
of the Bank of the United States, or rather of the Bill to incorporate 
the Subscribers to the Bank, was read to Mr. Lewis before it was sent 
to the President, as I have heard from Mr. Lewis himself, as well as 
from one of General Hamilton’s sons; but I have never heard a sur- 
mise that it was in any respect altered in consequence of this. Its 
great principles were discussed between the two, sitting in Mr. Lewis’s 
office, or walking in his garden, until all the reasons of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the answers to the objections of the Secretary of 
State, and of the Attorney-General, were scrupulously examined and 
weighed. No lawyer could have been better in such a consultation 
than Mr. Lewis, who was fertile in the suggestion of doubts, and quick 
in the solution of them, and had an admirable coup d’@il to discern the 
strong and weak points of assault and defence. 

“That argument of General Hamilton, it should be remembered, 
first enunciated the great rules of interpretation by which the powers 
delegated by the people of the United States to Congress were to be 
construed ; and they were afterwards tested by the Supreme Tribunal 
of Federal law, and stood the test then and for sixty years from the 
adoption of the Constitution. I hope to be excused for thinking that 
no juridical argument, before or since, has shaken, or ever will shake, 
those rules of interpretation; and that none other can maintain the 
constitutional relations of the States and the United States, the one to 
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the other, and give superiority to each in its proper sphere. How 
much the battle-axe of party may make the lighter scale in some meas- 
ures the heavier in all, remains for future history. None but a par- 
ricidal arm would cast it in; nor can it remain there very long without 
deranging the orbit of each system, and generating a new centre of 
gravitation, when both systems may be ‘folded up as a vesture.’ If 
State rights mean anything to the contrary of that argument, they mean 
that the United States shall not be administered by a fair construction 
of the Constitution, but by the platforms of party.” — pp. 26 - 28. 


The next biography in order is that of Edward Tilghman. 
He received his legal education in the Middle Temple, and for 
two or three years was an assiduous attendant upon the 
Courts in Westminster Hall, taking copious notes of the 
arguments in Chancery before Lord Apsley, and at the King’s 
Bench before Lord Mansfield and his associate Judges. He 
was profoundly learned in his profession, and in the obscure 
chapter of contingent remainders and executory devises is be- 
lieved to have had no superior. He was at once acute and 
eloquent as an advocate, and was distinguished for the concise- 
ness, directness, and simplicity of his arguments. ‘ When he 
began, he generally meant to say all that he afterwards said, 
rarely or never leaving his path; and when his argument was 
at an end, he did not utter a word to round it off, — no pero- 
ration, no retouching, no supplemental answers to objections, 
— all had been noticed and disposed of in due order as he ad- 
vanced.” His discernment of the points of a case had the 
quickness of intuition ; but for this he was indebted, not only 
to his native sagacity, but at least equally to the thoroughness 
of his Transatlantic training, and to his unremitting diligence 
as a student. His acquirements in classical and general liter- 
ature were large and various, and they at once gave grace to 
his oratory and zest to his social intercourse. Of genial temper, 
conciliating address, and fine conversational powers, constant 
in his friendships, true to all the relations of home and society, 
pure, upright, and generous, he won by his virtues an esteem 
and reverence corresponding with his brilliant professional 
reputation. Near the close of his life, he incurred pecuniary 
losses involving almost the whole of his fortune, and obliging 
him to part with his carriage and his city residence. This 
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reverse he sustained with undisturbed fortitude, serenity, and 
cheerfulness. He died in 1815, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. 

The remaining portrait is that of Jared Ingersoll, Mr. Bin- 
ney’s own legal instructor. He was born in New Haven in 
1750. His father, of the same name, an eminent lawyer, was 
one of the agents of the Colony of Connecticut in England at 
the time of the passage of the Stamp Act, and returned to his 
native Colony with the commission of Stamp-master, which the 
popular indignation compelled him to resign. The son was 
sent to London in 1774, to complete his legal education. He 
established himself in Philadelphia in 1778, continued for 
many years in the active practice of his profession, and died in 
1822. Mr. Binney regards him as “ without comparison the 
most efficient manager of an important jury trial among all 
the able men who were then at the Bar of Philadelphia.” In 
the ence and tactics of his profession he was unsurpassed. 
He was far from uniform in his mental activity, and in the 
passive state of his faculties his resources were imperfectly at 
his command, and he had little confidence in his own judg- 
ment; but, when fairly aroused, “he saw and heard every- 
thing that concerned his cause, both that which promoted and 
that which impaired his chance of success; and every needful 
principle of law, with its qualifications, was present to him ; all 
the strength and weakness of his position, all the concessions 
of his adversaries, however unemphatic or slight, and the mi- 
nutest facts that were in evidence on either side.” He was a 
man of singular personal dignity, rigid honor, conscientious 
fidelity, immaculate virtue, and high religious principle. 

In Mr. Binney’s closing remarks he animadverts with just 
severity on the change in the tenure of judicial office in his 
own and other States. It is a change, we believe, fraught 
with evil and danger. Yet we are not sure that it is more 
worthy of reprehension than the method which one of our 
smaller New England States may claim the doubtful honor of 
having originated, and which seems to be inaugurated as the 
established mode of procedure where the tenure of judicial 
office is nominally that of good behavior,—the method, we 
mean, by which a Court is abolished by the Legislature, not 
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because its organization is to be superseded by a better, nor 
even because its members are believed to be unworthy of the 
public confidence, but solely because the judgeships are held 
by the party in the minority, and are wanted as rewards for 
the adherents of the party in power. Far better is it, as it 
seems to us, that the judges should know at the outset the 
brief term of years for which, if unimpeached, they are sure of 
office, than that the rod of party should be shaken over their 
heads at every annual election. 

Under the system by which the tenure of judicial office is 
actually that of good behavior, the tendency of the office is to 
withdraw its incumbent entirely from the arena of party poli- 
ties, and to generate the independent, impartial habits of 
mind which alone can render our courts of justice worthy of 
reliance. Instances of the entire transformation of character 
in this regard, — instances in which violent partisans have lost 
at once on their appointment all vestiges of their former preju- 
dices and animosities, and from arrant demagogues have be- 
come the firm and equal ministers of right, law, and equity, 
without fear or favor,—are not infrequent in our judicial 
history. Eminent cases in point on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States will occur, we think, to many of 
our readers. But where the election to, or continuance in, 
judicial office is dependent on the popular suffrage, the judge 
has every inducement of interest to adapt his official course to 
the wishes of the dominant party; or if he be too upright to 
bend to their dictation, the very ground of his competency will 
be made the reason for superseding him at the next election. 
A judge in a neighboring State, eminent equally for learning, 
ability, and integrity, who has since paid the forfeit of his in- 
dependence by failure in a popular election, but who had held 
his office first by executive appointment and then, under an 
altered constitution, by election, told us that in his own con- 
sciousness the former was the only safe tenure,— that every 
interested motive was under the old régime on the side of 
fairness and impartiality; while with the contingencies of a 
re-election in view, he found interest and conscience at fearful 
antagonism. While we are writing, we learn from the New 
York press, that Judge Harris of Albany, one of the most able 
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and competent members of the highest tribunal in New York, 
a man whom to know is to honor, has lost his election be- 
cause he had given offence to the Anti-Rent faction. If a 
party which exists in defiance of law, and whose policy is 
riot and murder, can thus avenge itself on the Judiciary of the 
Empire State, what security for vested rights can the consti- 
tuted tribunals of that Commonwealth proffer? On this sub- 
ject, however, in lieu of any further comments of our own, we 
prefer copying the strong and well-considered remarks of Mr. 
Binney. 


“We are now under the direction of a fearful mandate, which com- 
pels our judges to enter the arena of a popular election for their offices, 
and for a term of years so short, as to keep the source of their eleva- 
tion to the Bench continually before their eyes. At least once again 
in the life of every judge, we may suppose he will be compelled by a 
necessity, much stronger than at first, to enter the same field; and the 
greater the necessity, the less will his eyes ever close upon the fact. 
It is this fact, re-eligibiliiy to office, with the hope of re-election, that 
puts a cord around the neck of every one of them, during the whole 
term of his office. It is transcendently worse than the principle of 
original election at the polls. Doubtless there is more than one of the 
judges who had rather be strangled by the cord, than do a thing un- 
worthy of his place; but the personal characteristics of a few, are no 
grounds of inference as to the many; nor are even the mischiefs 
already apparent, a rule to measure the mischiefs that are in reserve. 
We must confess that a system is perilous which holds out to the best 
judge, if he displeases a powerful party, nothing better than the poor- 
house, which a late eminent Chief Justice saw before him, and com- 
mitted the great fault of his life by confessing and avoiding it. The 
mind of the public, of all parties, is becoming apprehensive upon the 
subject ; and well may it be so, even among party men, for parties 
change suddenly, and once in every five or ten years, we may be sure 
that the chalice will come round to the lips of those who have drugged 
it. No man can be too apprehensive of the evil who thinks the law 
worth preserving as a security for what he possesses, and no lawyer 
who regards it as a security for his honor and reputation. For what 
can it give of either, if the wheels of the instrument receive a twist or 
bias through party fear or favor, or are so ignorantly and presumptu- 
ously governed, as to let them cut and eat into each other until they 
work falsely or uncertainly ? 


19° 
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“At the formation of the Federal Constitution in 1787, the tenure 
of the judicial department was thought by our forefathers to be not only 
the guaranty of that department, but the best guaranty of all the de- 
partments of government. What guaranty is there for the Consti- 
tution itself, if you emasculate the judicial department, the only one 
that is a smooth, practical, wakeful, and efficient defence against in- 
vasions of the Constitution by the Legislature, — the only one that can 
be efficient in a republican representative government, whose people 
will not bear a blow, and therefore require a guaranty whose blow is 
aword? <A leasehold elective tenure by the judiciary, is a frightful 
solecism in such a government. It enfeebles the guaranty of other 
guaranties, —the trial by jury, the writ of habeas corpus, the freedom 
and purity of elections by the people, and the true liberty and respon- 
sibility of the press. It takes strength from the only arm that can do 
no mischief by its strength, and gives it to those who have no general 
intelligence to this end, in the use of it, and therefore no ability to use 
it for their own protection. The certainty and permanence of the law 
depend in great degree upon the judges; and all experience misleads 
us, and the very demonstrations of reason are fallacies, if the certainty 
and permanence of the judicial office by the tenure of good behavior are 
not inseparably connected with a righteous, as well as with a scientific 
administration of the law. What can experience or foresight predict 
for the result of a system, by which a body of men, set apart to enforce 
the whole law at all times, whatever may be the opposition to it, and 
whose duty is never so important and essential as when it does so 
against the passions of a present majority of the polls, is made to de- 
pend for office upon the fluctuating temper of a majority, and not upon 
the virtue of their own conduct ?” — pp. 114-117. 
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Art. IX.—1. Montebello, Magenta, Marignan. Lettres 
Italie. Par Acuarp. Paris: Hachette. 1859. 

2. Chronique de la Guerre d’Italie. Par Epmonp Texter. 
Paris: Hachette. 1859. 

3. La Guerre d'Italie. Récits illustrés de la Campagne de 
1859. Paris: Hachette. 1859. 

4. Les Hommes du Jour. Paris: Michel Levy. 1859. 

5. Lettre aux Conseils Généraux. Par le Comte pb’ Hausson- 
VILLE. Paris: Michel Levy. 1859. 


It is curious to see how a war undertaken as was the last in 
France is written upon, and who writes upon it. From a mix- 
ture of actual alarm and vanity, from the positive necessity of 
doing something in a country more weary of despotism than 
resentful at it, the late war was resolved upon by Louis 
Napoleon. The pretext was the liberty of Italy; the eman- 
cipation of the Italians from the Alps to the Adriatic. The 
world was told of a great drama to be enacted, and the actors 
were ordered to get ready to play their parts. Now the very 
persons selected to blow France’s trumpet, and to send the 
record of what was to be done in Italy into the ears of the 
civilized world, prove how thoroughly the whole was a grand 
comedy. No grave men, no men of weight and worth, whose 
assertion would be listened to by any public, were bidden by 
Napoleon ILI. to record his deeds upon the soil where the 
founder of his house gathered his first laurels. No! The 
men to whom was intrusted the task of telling France what 
occurred in the plains of Lombardy were the so-called chroni- 
queurs, whose avocation it is in times of peace to tell the 
million what the million are doing. But if we look at the 
whole from the beginning to the end, it will indeed appear 
that those whose trade it is to comment on the mimic events of 
the stage, and to laud this performer or censure that, were in- 
deed the fittest historiographers of what was to take place. 
A word of explanation to recall the prologue. 

On one of those nights when, in the midst of show and 
splendor, European sovereigns are wont to receive the com- 
pliments of the envoys of other crowned heads, the Em- 
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peror Louis Napoleon twists his moustache angrily, affects a 
somewhat Olympian power, and informs the Minister of the 
Emperor of Austria that he regrets certain differences that 
have fallen out between the two governments, which, he has 
sense to add, no way diminishes the esteem he feels for the 
Emperor of Austria personally. This in reality shadows forth 
the whole coming farce. There shall be deadly strife between 
the nations; but the monarchs shall agree, and swear eternal 
friendship over thousands and thousands of corpses! There is 
consternation, gloom, and dread everywhere. Diplomatists 
rush to and fro. Attempts are made to allay a quarrel which 
the principal party interested is resolved shall not be allayed 
till he has satisfaction for his vanity at all events. Then there 
comes “ arming in hot haste”; the war-note is sounded ; the 
banners are unfurled, and the real battle-piece begins with a 
* flourish of drums and trumpets.” 

For all this, assuredly, the most appropriate recorder is the 
chroniqueur of the feuilleton, and chroniqueurs are sent out 
by dozens from Paris to the Italian battle-fields. That the ac- 
counts furnished by these dealers in “ light literature ” were 
really those best suited to the temper of the times in France, 
and to the events they were to describe, is proved by one anec- 
dote. M. Amédée Achard, a fashionable chronicler of fétes, 
whose talent for small talk has made his prose welcome in 
every French lady’s boudoir, was sent to Italy by the grave 
Journal des Débats ; and one of the men whose age, name, and 
station give him a right to be heard, having remonstrated with 
one of the directors of the Orleanist journal upon the choice 
of such a correspondent, received this answer: “ I am quite of 
your opinion, but the public takes kindly to the chroniques 
we publish from the theatre of war, and the military authori- 
ties seem to think they are just the right thing.” 

We must say that these letters of M. Achard are the least 
objectionable of any of the contributions to the military liter- 
ature of the moment in France, and, from the very fact of the 
whole being undertaken and “ got up” so theatrically, there is 
in the tone of the volume less to shock the reader than would 
occur probably in any other case. 

In this our nineteenth century, when the national feeling in 
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no country can be despised, and when the particular way in 
which a whole people does this or that cannot be left unnoticed, 
it is curious to see how the French people set about going to 
war. Under the first Republic, the shoeless, stockingless, 
starving hordes, who set civilized Europe at defiance, fought 
for very existence. ‘The troops led on by the first Napo- 
leon fought for glory, and won it, and were not tired of the 
business till the glory was amply gained, and the proof stared 
them in the face that they were the tools of a conqueror’s 
ambition. The soldiers of Napoleon LI. in the late Italian 
campaign fought because they were told to do so, and because 
fighting was their trade. There is no death-struggle on which 
hangs the destiny of their native land, no fierce desire for re- 
nown, no resolve to carry the dominion of France into this capi- 
tal or that. There is, on the contrary, in the larger part of the 
army,— in all except the Zouaves and Turcos and the Foreign 
Legion, brought for the first time into European service, — 
carelessness as to the necessity for any fighting at all, and in 
every regiment, even in the exceptional ones we have named, 
there is entire indifference to the cause for which it is asserted 
they are about to risk their lives. 

It is not uninteresting to mark the way in which the two 
races —the helpers and those who are to be helped — come 
into juxtaposition. On the part of the Italians the notion 
that appears to prompt every act and every movement is, that 
the French army must be “ made as comfortable” as it can be ; 
on the part of the French, to “ make the best of Italy and the 
Italians,” seems to be the main endeavor. Accordingly, in 
every town, in every village as far as Milan, (for beyond Milan 
the scene changes, and the welcome becomes strangely inade- 
quate,) the Italians transform the halts of the French divisions 
into so many Capuas, showering down bouquets upon them, 
cramming them with ices, singing them songs, reciting odes to 
them, and, as far as in them lies, actually doing their very ut- 
most to incapacitate their defenders from defending them. All 
this the Gaul takes pleasantly, and even to the very end of 
this comedy the French soldier refused to regard his Italian 
ally as anything serious in the matter of hard blows, but rap- 
turously agreed that his way of life was charming, and so 
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much so, that, when it was proposed to evacuate Milan, a re- 
volt was very near breaking out among these “helping” 
forces, who denied that there could be any reason for making 
way for the Piedmontese. 

M. Amédée Achard intended in his volume to be extremely 
serious and strategical, and to endow the military literature . 
of France with a few precious additional pages; but he has 
achieved nothing of all this. He has given us the chronique 
of a brilliant expedition lightly undertaken, and, we maintain, 
lightly executed, though at the cost of a horrible amount of 
human life. Even before the Italian shore is touched, we have 
a sample of the tone of M. Achard’s recitals. Speaking of 
the departure of the detachments for Genoa early in May, he 
says :— 

“Since Marseilles kas been invaded and conquered by the cavalry 
regiments of our army, the plain black coat is at a discount with the 
daughters of Eve in this place. What is to become of a redingote 
compared with a cuirass, or a wretched hat when you pit it against a 
Keps? 

“It is the fashion here for fair dames and fine gentlemen to go 
pleasuring out to La Joliette; it is thence that the steamers start 
which bear fresh recruits to the army of Italy. The great amusement 
is to see the embarking process, to watch the horses hoisted up by 
cranes, and the men as they seat themselves in the cutters with arms 
and accoutrements. Such a waving of handkerchiefs! such a clapping 
of hands! Good wishes without end are showered on these sons of 
France, and glorious victories are foretold for them. Then the paddle- 
wheels turn, a plume of vapor waves, with a shrill whistle the boat 
moves on towing other boats bristling with muskets and sabres, a 
shout rings from the quay, the outward bound answer it, and the har- 
bor is cleared. France's fortunes are committed to the sea. Not sel- 
dom Champagne enlivens these adieus. The towns-people pledge the 
troops in its sparkling wave, and the troops are delighted to be thus 
pledged. Those who stay behind drink to the health of those who go 
on before.” 


And so * fashion,” “ amusement,”’ vin de Champagne, * par- 
ties of pleasure,’’ — these are the words used when so grave a 
thing is under discussion as the going forth to slaughter of 
thousands of human beings who were without thirst for ab- 
stract glory, or faith in the chief whom they obeyed, or care 
for the cause to which they were devoted. 
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Let us now take another passage of M. Achard’s volume ; 
one that is interesting because it touches upon the incessant 
passion of the French for calumniating their enemies. From 
the very first hour of the campaign, all the newspapers in 
France had rung with the oft-told tale of Austrian rapine. 
Everywhere where Austrians had passed, there had been noted 
dilapidation, plunder, and deeds of barbarous violence. France 
was chivalrous, France was civilized, enlightened, honest, (the 
fearful excesses of Turcos and Zouaves being kept concealed,) 
but her enemies were the lawless hordes of other ages. Well, 
M. Achard reaches Voghera, and what does he say on this 
subject 

“ Do not think, I pray you, that Voghera is a town without impor- 
tance. It has 14,000 inhabitants, and we are all lighted everywhere 
by gas. The surrounding country is superb, — a perfect garden. The 
Austrians made a long halt here, which is easy to understand. Here I 
am touching upon a delicate subject, but I will risk it. 

“You have been told by everybody,— nay, even by me myself, 
and that on the faith of lamentable details, — that on all sides the Aus- 
trians had ravaged the country, and absolutely sacked the towns. 
When approaching their late quarters, therefore, one begins to shudder 
conscientiously. Fie! The hideous spectacles we are about to en- 
counter! What weeping families on scorching ruins! What stalls 
emptied of kine! What gutted dwellings! What houseless wan- 
derers ! 

“When you enter Voghera, unfortunately, —no, fortunately, rather ! 
— all these emotions have to be stifled. Voghera is in capital condition ; 
its fairer portion of population, above all, smiles a charming welcome to 
new visitors. 

“ When a mistake has been committed, it should be avowed. I for 
one shall speak of what may have happened in any place when I have 
seen things with my own eyes only. Well, all travellers are curious. 
It is a traveller’s trade to be curious. I walked into inns and private 
houses. Chimney-glasses were in their places on chimney-pieces ; 
clocks stood where they should stand ; curtains fell over beds; nothing 
was torn, nothing broken; watches reposed in their owners’ pockets, 
and no finger that I could hear of was bereft of the rings it wore be- 
fore the invasion. Let me confess, also, that shoemakers had shoes and 
boots yet that they were at liberty to sell, and shirt-makers might still 
exchange ready-made shirts for the money of whomsoever chose to 
buy them. Nobody wore mourning that I could see. 
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“ But then it will be said, — The requisitions, and contributions, and 
vexations, and impositions, and exactions, and other abominations, 
where are they ? 

“Pardon! war is war. Sheep and oxen have been driven away, 
naturally enough; the soldier has been lodged and fed, naturally 
enough too. But these are things foreseen by the military code of all 
countries, and because foreseen, authorized.” 


Next to the exceeding levity to which we have alluded, per- 
haps the most remarkable feature of the French military 
character in this day is contempt of every other nation, and 
an easy acquiescence in untruthful boasting. Falsehood, be 
it remembered, is not a military failing in any country ; it is 
opposed to military habits and notions. There is a rigidness 
inseparable from army discipline which tends to engender pre- 
cision of speech and general trustworthiness of character. 
Among French troops the reverse of this exists, a condition of 
things springing from and reacting upon the extreme mobility 
and nervous excitability of the men. It is so thoroughly a 
national characteristic, which Machiavelli in his treatise on 
the French as a military nation has observed, that nothing 
whatever could be obtained from the French soldier, if ex- 
posed to the least discouragement. The consequence of 
course is, that whatever happens, the French soldier must, 
whether he deserve or not to be encouraged, receive the strong- 
est and most persistent amount of encouragement from his 
chiefs and from all around him. How is this effectuated? In 
two ways: by exaggerating his own brave deeds, and by wilfully 
and grossly depreciating the achievements of the enemy. Till 
within a few years it was difficult in French history to find 
trace of a defeat anywhere. Of Cressy, Agincourt, and the 
very early mishaps, nothing was said; Rosbach was dissimu- 
lated or laid to the charge of the ancien régime (as now-a- 
days bad harvests are thought to be the sin of the imperial 
government); and as to the Duke of Wellington’s victories 
in Spain, they rank to this day as triumphs on the side of 
France, as did Trafalgar for nearly twenty years, and as 
a bold attempt has been made to bring Waterloo itself 
under the same category. This peculiar weakness of the 
French is manifestly on the increase. It showed itself in the 
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Crimea upon every occasion, and if ever the documents left 
by Lord Raglan should see the light, (as it is said they will ere- 
long,) we suspect that more than one proof will be given of the 
proneness of the Gallic cock to crow where he could with 
more justice have been silent, and where his crowing was 
made all the louder by the disdainful silence of John Bull. 
However that may be, it is certain that the mendacity we 
speak of was more striking during the Italian campaign 
than it had ever shown itself before. When all was over, 
general officers themselves would laughingly admit that at 
this place or that they had been hard pressed by the Aus- 
trians, who at the time were represented to have given them 
literally no trouble at all. But they would themselves give 
as a reason for the misrepresentation, that, if the soldier were 
not made to believe he had done fabulous deeds, he would be 
good for nothing at all. 

It did no harm, eight or nine days after the event, to avow 
in the official bulletin of the Moniteur itself, what a bungling 
business the affair of Magenta was, and how for four and 
twenty hours the French had thought themselves defeated ; 
but if the true state of the case had been revealed to the 
French battalions before Gyulai’s incredible incapacity had 
left them free to return to the field they had not gained at 
first, they never would have returned, but would very proba- 
bly have been quite unruly, and unavailable for the work for 
which they were required. 

Now the Chronique de la Guerre d Italie of M. Edmond 
Texier is one of those in which this extraordinary capacity 
for untruthfulness is most evident. This may be said to be 
one of the causes of its popularity, as the light tone of pleas- 
antry affected by M. Achard contributes much to the suc- 
cess his book has achieved. Throughout M. Texier’s volume 
the self-love of his countrymen never experiences the slightest 
affront. It is the “ Chronicle” not so much of the Italian 
campaign, as of the marvellous feats which it is absolutely 
necessary Frenchmen at home and abroad should suppose 
French soldiers have performed. We by no means desire to 
detract from the real prowess of French soldiers, and from 
the large meed of glory which they so deservedly earned. 

VOL. XC. NO. 186. 20 
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But with this no Frenchman who puts pen to paper, and 
scarcely any one who reads a book, is ever satisfied. What is 
needed by Frenchmen is precisely that species of glory which 
we should term supernatural, for deeds which were never 
done, and would, if done, reflect no very pure fame upon 
their doers. This peculiarly French characteristic is point- 
edly illustrated by the volume before us. 

One other observation we would make on M. Texier’s work ; 
namely, that, more perhaps than any other, it sets forth what 
the recent campaign has produced,—the supremacy of the 
“eccentric” regiments—for we can find no other name 
for them — over the regular army. In every page you find 
the trace of the way in which the Zouaves, Turcos, and men 
of the Légion Etrangére arrogated to themselves a superiority 
over every other portion of the French forces, and looked 
insolently down upon their so-styled brethren in arms. The 
following narration will show what the tone of bravado was 
among these men before they found out, and were in the end 
obliged to know, that, whatever might be the faults and short- 
comings of the Austrians in other respects, they were most 
honorable enemies in the field, and enemies whom it was an 
honor to overcome. Writing from Genoa in May, M. Texier 
says :— 

“While they are expecting their marching orders, which must come 
soon, the Zouaves are busy organizing theatrical performances every- 
where, and gratis. Yesterday, at the Café del Corso, a Zouave, round 
whom were gathered some hundred or two individuals, was occupied 
in relating and acting, with inimitable gestures and untranslatable 
words, ‘The Lamentable History of Baron Dindonzell,’ the Austrian 
field-marshal. Naturally, the mirth of our soldiers is at this moment 
excited by nothing but by the impossible absurdities of everything 
Austrian. Our gallant Zouave, then, a man of much imagination and 
no slight powers of speech, told, to the wild delight of his hearers, how 
Baron Dindonzell,* commissioned by his government to go and con- 
quer Algeria, was himself conquered by the Algerians, and forced by 
these disrespectful personages to hatch turkeys’ eggs! Dindonzell, 
having begun by refusing this delicate and dignified occupation, was 


* There is here a play on words which cannot be rendered, “ Dindon ” (turkey) 
being in France the equivalent for a “ goose ” in our colloquial usage. 
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treated to so many coups de baton that he overcame his scruples and 
accepted. But he was not at the end of his griefs. Of the first twenty- 
five eggs confided to his tender care he made — conceive what! Why, 
an omelette! This proof of a dull and slow comprehension on the 
part of an Austrian field-marshal did not surprise the Arabs; they 
only gave him fifty coups de baton,—two per egg,—for, said our 
Zouave, ‘the Arabs are a just race!’ and Dindonzell, enlightened by 
this mode of instruction, set to work with great energy the next time, 
and actually did most dexterously hatch the turkeys’ eggs, * in which 
way, concluded the narrator, ‘ Baron Dindonzell, although not a mar- 
ried man, was the parent of a most numerous progeny.’ Our Zouave, 
having finished this story amidst screams of laughter and applause, 
proceeded to tell a series of similar ones, each of which had as much 
success as the first. When you know what the taste of the Italians is 
for the farcical element, you will not be astonished at the furor that is 
created by the Zouaves in this most magnificent city of Genoa.” 

We place this extract from M. Texier’s volume before our 
readers as it stands in the original, —“ nothing extenuate, nor 
aught set down in malice,” — because it seems to us that the 
quotation needs no commentary. If an enemy to the French 
nation had invented such an anecdote, and had accused the 
Zouaves of such conduct as is here described, and Frenchmen 
of respectable position and education of encouraging it, and 
finding amusement in it, there would be no cause for surprise ; 
and, above all, if French people or French newspapers com- 
plained of such things being imputed to them, we should 
doubtless think it very natural. But no. This is the work of 
a friend, of a panegyrist. This exemplifies the sort of thing 
which goes on among French soldiers when they are approach- 
ing a life and death struggle; this shows the necessity which 
exists in the French nature, not for exalting itself so as to 
meet any enemy worthily, but for depreciating every enemy 
systematically, in order that to meet and vanquish him may 
seem an easy undertaking. It is indispensable that French 
troops should be made to suppose themselves invincible, or 
else they fail more completely than those of any other nation. 
This system was acted on upon all occasions during the late 
Italian campaign. It requires nothing beyond a superficial 
knowledge of modern history to know that, compared with the 
first Napoleon's first battles, those of last spring were but 
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second-rate achievements. Nor was this ever for an instant 
even contested by any French officer; but for the troops, it 
was necessary to represent the acts of the fathers as a thousand 
times surpassed and outdone by those of the sons. It would 
not have been wise to tell the truth except as embellished, 
and thus we have M. Texier exclaiming, on the 21st of May, 
after the French army had been saved at Montebello from 
being cut to pieces only by what were proved later to have 
been its immensely superior numbers : — 


“ We tread once more the roads that were trodden by our sires, and 
each stage is marked, as in their time, by glorious victories. The 20th 
of May, 1859, gives a second victory to Montebello, and splendidly 
inaugurates the campaign of Italy.” 


A little further on we find the same necessity for boasting 
carried to a still higher degree. It was no fault of the French 
army that the affair of Montebello was so exceedingly close. 
The troops fought like lions ; but they were ill-officered, en- 
camped over too vast a space, and thus deprived of the means 
of being helpful to one another. The consequence was, that 
General Forey’s division was almost entirely destroyed, and 
would have been exterminated, had not considerable detach- 
ments been sent up to the field of action at the very last by 
railroad. When the numbers of the French were formidably 
superior to those of the Austrians, they recovered Montebello 
from the enemy. Up to that moment they had fought magnifi- 
cently, and had covered themselves with glory; but they had 
not been victorious. Yet, in the face of these, which are now 
historic truths, we have M. Texier writing to the editor of the 
Siécle : — 


“The piece of news that has reached us, of the Austrian funds hav- 
ing risen two franes the day after the affair of Montebello, has caused 
endless hilarity in our little group. The Austrians are beaten to their 
satisfaction. That is all one can say for it. They were fifteen thousand 
men, the French only six thousand; yet the French remained in pos- 
session of the field.” 


Here we have not only the national propensity for boast- 
ing, but an example of the ingenious way in which French 
“ chroniclers” and “ historians” of every kind contrive to 
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disguise and distort truth. The statement of the six thou- 
sand men was quite true in the outset of the action ; but when 
victory was achieved, the French forces were nearer twenty 
thousand than six thousand, while the Austrians never reached 
higher than ten thousand or eleven thousand men. 

As is usual, the defects we have named are coupled with 
qualities that serve as partial antidotes. If the French soldier 
be more addicted to embellishing the literal truth than the sol- 
dier of any other nation, he is also in better humor with him- 
self and with everybody else than any other fighting man upon 
earth. For this he is proverbial. The English, German, and 
Russian troops fight obstinately, resist doggedly, bear priva- 
tions sternly, and, in spite of every frown of fortune, die 
austerely performing their duty; but they do nothing of all 
this with gayety. Now the French soldier, so long as he is not 
beaten, and so long as he believes it to be a thing contrary to 
nature that he ever should be beaten, is the most perfectly 
good-humored animal in creation, and endures not only un- 
complainingly, but cheerfully, whatever hardship or privation 
he may be exposed to. The book entitled La Guerre d’ Italie 
may be usefully consulted upon this point. It is a pleasant 
record of what a French soldier can endure without com- 
plaint. Of course, the same faults we have remarked in the 
works already noticed are also to be found in this; there is 
the levity of M. Achard, there is the untruthfulness and 
vantardise of M. Texier ; but there is abundant proof of 
the endurance of privation, and of the constitutional content- 
edness, of the Frenchman in a campaign. If it is decidedly 
advantageous that foreign nations should be made accurately 
aware of the defects of a race whose favorite occupation, whose 
trade indeed, would seem once more to be war, as it was in 
the beginning of our century, and with whom no power in 
the world can be quite sure of not coming into collision, it is 
at the same time desirable to study certain qualities of that 
race which might be imitated with profit by the troops of other 
countries. Take by way of illustration the following extract 
from a letter of a French soldier, written from Abbiate- 
grasso on the 10th of June: — 


“ Milan was a fine sight, though the weather was rather tiresome; 
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in the day heat that would roast meat, and every night torrents of rain 
and heavy storms. When one is caught in these out of the camp, 
nothing remains but to sleep all night on the flooded ground, which is 
everywhere like a river. But what does it matter? One does the 
best he can. We get capital soups here, plenty of cabbages and pota- 
toes. .... Do not trouble yourselves about me; I am a bit of a 
philosopher, and bad weather or good is all one tome. I take what- 
ever comes, cheerfully.” 


Now if you compare the joy of this French soldier over his 
“ soup of cabbages and potatoes” with the real privation that 
would be felt by an English or German soldier at going with- 
out meat, and if you reflect on the good-humor displayed by 
the Celt in the face of all the lesser troubles of his calling, you 
may perhaps admit that on this point the proud, uncompromis- 
ing, but “ grumbling ” Saxon has still something to learn. 

The works which we have hitherto noticed are, as the reader 
will have perceived, exclusively French, and treat what re- 
lates to the recent war in Italy from the purely French point 
of view. We will now turn to a small volume which treats 
not only of the French, but also of the Austrian notabilities, 
and, indeed, of most of the contemporary notabilities of Eu- 
rope generally. This little book, Les Hommes du Jour, has 
had an extraordinary popularity and a great sale. It is anon- 
ymous, is evidently written by some one to whom its various 
subjects are intimately familiar, and is of striking impartial- 
ity in its judgments. The person to whom public opinion 
has chiefly pointed as its author is the son of Louis Philippe’s 
last prime minister, M. Guizot. We will not pretend to say 
what truth may be found in the report, but it has been af- 
firmed in Paris that, from documents furnished by his illustri- 
ous father, young Guillaume Guizot drew these sketches, to 
which the Italian campaign lent what the French call actu- 
alité, and which have certainly achieved a very brilliant suc- 
cess. From what we know of Guillaume Guizot’s other 
productions, we should not have been led to suppose that 
Les Hommes du Jour owed its origin to his pen, but we 
simply register the current report. 

The index to the book reveals at once its impartiality in a 
biographical sense. We have at the outset Francis Joseph, 
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Emperor of Austria, and Garibaldi, face to face ; followed by 
two statesmen between whom there existed a perhaps not less 
deadly hatred, namely, Prince Schwartzenberg and Lord Pal- 
merston. Then come in succession Prince Metternich and M. 
de Humboldt, over both of whom the grave had barely closed a 
few weeks before ; the Prince Regent of Prussia jostles Marshal 
Canrobert ; Filangieri and the Duke of Modena are pressed 
up against Lord Derby, M. de Bourqueney, and Marshal Niel. 
We have some reason to know that a few among the portraits 
we have named are striking likenesses, and among tiese we 
will select the opening one of the Emperor Francis Joseph, it 
being not only one of the least familiar to the general public, 
but one of those that bear most directly upon the late events 
in the Peninsula. 


“Tt was at a ball at Prince Lichtenstein’s. To whomsoever has not 
witnessed the balls of Vienna, it is useless to attempt to explain to 
what a pitch the chorographic creed may be carried. In Vienna 
waltzes and mazurkas are not mere dances, as they are elsewhere ; they 
are articles of faith,—things in which people have a determined and 
stern belief. In Vienna, Terpsichore does appear to you as the queen 
of the world, with her flounces of Brussels point, her crowns of flow- 
ers and cascades of diamonds. Well,—the dazzling crowd had been 
already assembled for some time, when a chamberlain came and 
announced to the host the approach of the imperial equipage. The 
Princess Lichtenstein placed herself at the entrance to the first saloon, 
while the Prince hurried down to the street gate. Through the whole 
length of the drawing-rooms a double file of guests was instantly 
drawn up, and in a few seconds came forward the young Emperor 
Francis Joseph, with his majestic hostess, Princess Lichtenstein, leaning 
upon his arm. The Kaiser wore that white uniform which is so well 
known in all portraits of Austrian officers, the crimson trousers, and 
only the order of Maria Theresa upon his breast. Every head was 
bowed low of course, and in the way in which the Emperor returned 
the bow, I fancied I discerned I can scarcely say what slight embarrass- 
ment or uneasiness, — explicable from his exceeding youth (he was 
then barely twenty) and from the singular rapidity with which events 
so strange and unforeseen had borne the boy-prince suddenly up to the 
supreme pinnacle of power. There are a vast number of small ma- 
neuvres that come easy to veteran sovereigns from long practice, of 
which very juvenile scions of royalty remain ignorant, especially when 
they are not born on the steps of a throne. The smile of princes! 
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Why, it is from the affable and encouraging to the icy cold, one long 
varied scale of hypocrisy, which only the long habit of supremacy 
gives, and which the novice Emperor had not yet had time to learn: 
the absence of which, by the way, invested his whole air and manner 
with an extraordinary charm. 

“ He did in truth look at that period like a picture of boyish youth con- 
fused by the sudden glory that had shone over it. In his conversation 
the same timidity and shyness were apparent, and the art of ‘cutting 
dead’ a courtier in disgrace, and casting a glance of graciousness to a 
favorite over twenty intervening heads, was assuredly not yet pos- 
sessed in perfection by the newly-made Emperor. His hesitation was 
that rather of a proper, very well brought up young man, who was 
ready almost to blush at the homage tendered him by gray-headed men 
full of years and of renown, while he had in no way been in a position 
to merit well of his country or of his age. ..... While the young 
Emperor waltzed with the beautiful Countess Huniady, his mother, 
the Archduchess Sophia, watched from another end of the ball-room 
her three sons. The two younger were mere boys, the last of whom 
plunged with boy-like delight into the turmoil of the cotillon. I 
could not help then saying to myself: ‘A few years more, and on 
that group of young, happy hearts etiquette will have thrown its dust 
and mould, and ennui, that unescapable disease of princes, will have 
cast its veil over those young brows.’ Time has marched rapidly, so 
have events, and it was on the battle-fields of Lombardy, by the roar 
and flash of French guns, that we were destined to see all these person- 
ages of our first vision reappear.” 


After a rapidly-detailed sketch of the principal circumstances 
of Francis Joseph’s imperial career, our author touches curi- 
ously and with much delicacy upon a point which it was cer- 
tainly not easy to touch upon at all. 


“There has been spread a scandalous story, in virtue of which the 
present Emperor of Austria would be simply the son of the Duke of 
Reichstadt.* Nothing can be more ridiculously false, and it is only 
necessary to go to Vienna to learn what credit was ever given in the 
Austrian states to this preposterous invention, which is gainsaid not only 
by dates, but by what is worth more than dates, by the reputation — 
held even by her worst enemies to be spotless —of the Archduchess 
Sophia. No. It would be hard to be mistaken in him, and not, at the 


* This was a report invented, we believe, in Paris, by whom or in whose interest 
we never could clearly discover; but it is certain that, from the highest regions to 
the lowest, it is an article of faith in France, that Francis Joseph is the son of 
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first glance, to recognize the genuine Hapsburgher. Francis Joseph 
has all the characteristics of his race, from the thick under lip to the 
retrograde instincts. Physically, however, it may be allowed that the 
type has gained ; for, on the whole, this young man is what one would 
term a brilliant cavalier, who is exceedingly careful of his attire, which 
the military habits of his country enable him to vary almost every 
ee Francis Joseph is adroit at all manly exercises; the 
best dancer in Vienna, the best rider, and, as a fencer, unsurpassed. 
Intellectually speaking, the best to be said of him is, that he is a hard 
worker, and has learned whatever can be taught. He. speaks not only 
every language of his many states, but all their several dialects. To his 
mother is owing the care spent on his education. A most dutiful son, 
a model husband and father, the Emperor has all the patriarchal quali- 
ties of the House of Austria, just as he has its indomitable pride and its 
traditional obstinacy. 

“To these traits must be added, however, a remarkable moderation 
and gentleness of character. In saying this, I mean to speak only of 
his habitual character, not of that which is drawn forth occasionally by 
events which strike upon the underlying resistant qualities, and provoke 
irritation, of which obstinacy is always the source. The heavy re- 
sponsibilities of his position seem to me to have outweighed everything 
in Francis Joseph’s esteem, and to have crushed out that pleasant good- 
humor and equanimity which have, time out of mind, belonged to the 
sovereigns of his race. ..... The activity of the Emperor is some- 
thing really worthy of praise. At whatever hour he may retire for the 
night, the dawn finds him up and ready to confer with some one. Till 
now, military topics seem alone to have engrossed all his time; and as 
for science, art, literature, or any other source whence distinction may 
come to a people, his Majesty’s notice does not apparently extend so 
far. Of a surety, by an exclusively military prince there are such a 
vast number of audiences to be forever given, that the poor Muses may 
well wait rather long before their turn comes. Rough answers are 
given to the ‘civilians’ who venture to complain at the court of 
Austria ; but their turn will probably come, when it shall be definitively 
proved that the eternal Militdrwesen, as they call it in Germany, has 
exaggerated its capacities, its importance, and its strength in making 
itself, as it has done, the pivot of every earthly thing in the empire.” 


If our limits would permit, we should much enjoy translat- 
ing the sketches devoted to Victor Emmanuel and to Gari- 
baldi. Both of these have been reproduced throughout 
the Parisian and also the provincial press, and both are 
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singularly felicitous. But we prefer giving our readers the 
portrait of a man far less notorious, but who has in reality 
been the only great military individuality produced by the 
late Italian war,—the soldier on whom most eyes in France 
are fixed,— Marshal MacMahon, now, since the campaign, 
Duke of Magenta. The sketch is a short one, but conveys 
a very faithful impression of its original. 


“The French occupation of Algeria was in its beginning. M. de 
MacMahon was a mere staff captain, — an elegant young man, known 
already as one of those braves who, besides talent and merit, have luck 
to boot. He had never been wounded, which, to the eyes of his Ori- 
ental enemies, seemed a sure mark of predestination. One day Cap- 
tain MacMahon was sent to inspect a kind of hovel built upon a slope, 
and thought to be untenanted. He hastened to obey orders, galloped 
up to the hut, dismounted, and walked round the slight tenement. 
Nobody! He walked into it, and there, in the close space of six or 
seven square feet, found himself face to face with an Arab! The 
whole was instantaneous ; the French officer is deliberately aimed at 
by the Arab’s long gun, and death is now inevitable. The finger pulls 
the trigger,—the French officer should be dead; yet there he still 
stands, unscathed ! 

“The Arab’s gun had hung fire. The weapon escaped his hand, 
and, with a guttural cry, the swarthy son of Africa sank to the ground, 
convinced that a miracle had been performed, and that a mortal made 
invulnerable by God had been sent to punish him. I need not say 
what became of the Arab. He went to give an account of his adven- 
ture to the Prophet, in that paradise the hope of which makes good 
Mussulmans so indifferent to the occurrences of our world. 

“ As to the young staff captain he is now a Maréchal de France, and 
the invulnerability wherein his Oriental assailants recognized a mark 
of election has never been belied. From so many actions, among 
which Malakoff and Magenta should be mentioned, and in which his 
acts of daring have never been called in question, M. de MacMahon 
has always come off without a scratch. Nor is this in the stern game 
of war to be disdained ; for if courage is much, luck is also indispensable 
to the great soldier. 

“M. de MacMahon was born at Autun in 1807. He is the son of 
Count MacMahon, the descendant of an ancient Irish Catholic family 
that followed the Stuarts to France. Count MacMahon, the father, 
was a peer of France, and a personal friend of King Charles X. The 
subject of this biography entered St. Cyr in 1825, made his maiden 
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campaign in the expedition against Algiers, was aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Achard at the siege of Antwerp, became a captain in 1833, and 
went back to Africa, where (particularly in 1837, at Constantine) he 
caused himself to be noted by all the chiefs of the French army. In 
1845 MacMahon was raised to the rank of colonel. Firm-handed in 
command, fearless in action, the sight of his regiment alone was 
enough to make the Arabs gentle as lambs. They knew by many a 
terrible experiment that the fierce young colonel did not trifle when it 
came to close-handed work. After the coup d'état of December, 1852, 
which was far from meeting with his approval, Louis Napoleon made 
him a general. It was in this capacity that, during the few ensuing 
years, he conducted several successful expeditions among the Kabyles. 
But he never sought court favor. 

“A General of Brigade in 1848, Count MacMahon became General 
of Division in 1852, and in 1855 was promoted to the command of 
General Canrobert’s division of infantry, when the latter resigned 
his functions in the middle of the Crimean war. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1855, it was General MacMahon who took and held the Mala- 
koif tower against all the Russian efforts to reconquer it. . . . . 

“ After the peace he returned to Africa, where the late Italian cam- 
paign found him, and whence he started to place himself at the head of 
the second corps d’armée. .... « What MacMahon did at the outset 
of the war against Austria, history will one day tell. On the day of 
the battle of Magenta, it is beyond doubt that, toward half past five 
o'clock, he prevented the encounter from terminating unfortunately 
for France. 

“It has been said of Marshal MacMahon, that he unites the energy 
of a Cambronne with the elegant valor of a Richelieu. There is much 
truth in the saying. He is one of those heroic soldiers who carry into 
the field the easy grace that is proper to the salon. His is eminently 
the courage of an aristocratic race. If with him the soldier always 
savors of the gentleman, the gentleman does in nothing savor of the 
soldier. It is hard to describe how unlimited is the modesty (almost 
reaching to bashfulness) of the illustrious warrior, who everywhere, 
unless in the midst of grapeshot and musketry, seems to take pains to 
hide himself from notice. lis report to the Emperor on the affair of 
Magenta is a master-work of good taste. It is impossible to speak of 
an action wherein so much purely personal glory has been achieved 
with such absolute tmpersonality. 

“In his outward appearance Marshal MacMahon has much of what 
his moral qualities would lead one to suspect. His countenance is 
austere, but pleasing, and tells of the man who submits to duty only, 
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and of the thorough gentleman. Not above, but scarcely below, the 
middle height, rather thin than stout, what first strikes you, as in 
Lamartine and General Changarnier, is the exceeding smailness of the 
head. MacMahon represents in our young army the traditional ele- 
ment which it would not be wise or well to lose. France is the country 
of Arcola and Austerlitz and Solferino, but also of Rocroy and Denain 
and Fontenoy. For this reason Marshal MacMahon is interesting to 
the observer. Intrepid as a Zouave, he yet preserves all the elegance 
and polite grace of a capitaine aux gardes of the old time.” 


We have thought it well to give this sketch to our readers 
in full; for Marshal MacMahon is, perhaps, in the whole pres- 
ent army of France, the one man to whom people look most 
as likely to play even a political part in the destinies of a 
country in which, as has been said, “ tout arrive,’ and where 
the military commander of to-day may be the king-maker of 
to-morrow. 

A curious publication is the one now lying before us, bearing 
no less a name than that of Count d’Haussonville. Though it 
does not actually treat of the circumstances of the recent 
campaign, it is bound to it by too many links to divide it from 
that one particular epoch; and the existence of the war, its 
origin, and its cessation, are the very causes of its being, and 
of the extraordinary impression it has produced. 

Count d’Haussonville is a rich, high-born French gentleman, 
whose whole life has been devoted to the principles of consti- 
tutional liberty. He married the only daughter of the Duc de 
Broglie (the granddaughter of Madame de Staél), and is the 
author of several highly esteemed historical works. When 
negotiations were pending at Vienna, last spring, between 
France, England, and Austria, he constantly harangued his 
political friends on the necessity, should peace be concluded, 
of taking that opportunity to obtain an improvement in the 
institutions under which Frenchmen were living. He pro- 
nounced himself in favor of an “ agitation” for the purpose of 
obtaining something in the shape of freedom, and repeatedly 
said, that the time had come when it would be right that men 
like his father-in-law or himself should be ready to make 
sacrifices for the cause of the nation’s dignity. Peace was not 
secured. War broke out. Two months of fighting seemed 
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enough to Louis Napoleon, and the Treaty of Villafranca 
was concluded. Then came the amnesty, and the announce- 
ment from all sides that the French press was at liberty to 
speak freely, with the prediction that soon the laws bearing 
upon the press would be totally and entirely changed. The 
news rang through all France, and all France began to talk — 
alas! too soon. M. d’Haussonville kept his word. He in- 
stantly addressed a pamphlet to the Conseils Généraux in 
the provinces, and edition after edition was exhausted of the 
courageous manifesto, which bore as an epigraph M. Guizot’s 
words, “* Nous n’usons pas des libertés que nous avons” ; —an 
assertion, the flattering fallacy of which the author was fated 
to prove. 

What makes Count d’Haussonville’s pamphlet so very worthy 
of universal circulation is, not that it pulls to pieces all the 
arguments on which were based both the war and the peace, 
and shows both to have been speculations, and unfortunate 
ones, but that it openly declares the superiority of representa- 
tive government over a despotism is amply proved by the mere 
fact that, if France had had representative institutions, she 
would have escaped both the war and the peace. 


“Tf all I have said,” remarks Count d’Haussonville, “ be correct, — 
and I do not see who can contest one fact I have advanced, —if all 
the conclusions I have drawn are well founded, — and I do not see how 
one can be called even exaggerated,—the result to which we are brought 
is self-evident. . . . . We implore the members of our General Councils 
to say whether the peace of Europe and the well-being of France 
would not be more surely guaranteed by the mature decisions taken in 
the midst of the discussions of a national Parliament, than by those 
which are wholly dependent on the will of one man?” 


The whole tendency of the pamphlet lies in that sentence, 
and there of a truth lies the pith of the whole affair. The 
effect was not slow, and the government announced that it 
should vouchsafe no “ further ” freedom of the press, ** because 
the French press was quite free enough already.” Upon this, 
the illustrious Villemain took up the pen, enlarged with law- 
yer-like force of cogent argument upon his friend M. d’Haus- 
sonville’s appeal; and the government, then fairly roused, 
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opened its lips and gave forth the fiat. Public opinion was 
told to be quiet, or else, said the Moniteur, “the government 
would be obliged to show itself extremely severe” ! 

With the last honest struggle for liberty, some of the best 
names of France are associated. In a review of what the war 
has produced in a literary sense, we should have been sorry to 
deprive our readers of the knowledge that, having been under- 
taken against the will of the country, it has been at all events 
energetically inveighed against by a courageous few. 


Art. X.— The Shepherd’s Hunting, and other Poems. By 
GrorGe Wituer. London. 1814. 


Ir a virtuous man struggling with misfortunes be a sight 
that gods and men may look upon with pleasure, thus must 
they have looked upon George Wither, from the time when he 
was born in Bentworth, in the year 1588, until he expired in 
London, in the year 1667, at what is called the good old age of 
seventy-nine. His life was one of great vicissitude, and his 
misfortunes were sufficient to crush a spirit not overflowing 
with enthusiasm ; but to Wither’s lasting credit be it said that, 
through all his trials, he never deserted the political faith which 
must have been the result of his father’s teaching, nor swerved 
from that higher faith he had learned beside his mother’s knee. 
For his principles he suffered much; but he stoutly adhered 
to them, and would have cheerfully died for them at the stake. 

Wither was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, after 
leaving which he entered Lincoln’s Inn, and pursued the study 
of the law; but “ Song was his favorite and first pursuit.” It 
is well known that the law is a very jealous mistress, and re- 
quires an undivided heart. This Wither could not give her, 
and he soon discovered that his mission was not that of an ad- 
vocate. He saw that “the times were out of joint,’ and 
fondly imagined that he, George Wither of Bentworth, “ was 
born to set them right.” In consequence of this belief he 
published a volume of poetical and satirical essays, called 
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“ Abuses Stript and Whipt,” that he had written while living 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and studying or pretending to study the law. 
For this production he was thrown into the Marshalsea prison. 
There might have been rhyme, but there certainly was no 
reason for this proceeding. The essays were not personal. 
They were merely poetical sermons. However, the vices satir- 
ized were all in fashion in those days, and it was at least indis- 
creet in Wither to be so severe upon them. Even the clergy 
were gentle to sinners, and treated the Devil with marked con- 
sideration. 

Wither was detained in the Marshalsea for many months ; 
but although his body was restrained of its liberty, his fancy 
was roaming free and unconfined, listening to the murmur- 
ing of the brook, the music of the birds, the surging of the 
ocean, brushing the dew from the heather, or plucking the 
daisies from the meadow. He wrote continually while in 
prison, and among other things wrote a poem to King James. 
In this he defined his position as a satirist of vice and a cham- 
pion of virtue. It is a spirited defence of his conduct, and it 
is said that the king, when he had read the poem, ordered him 
to be released. 

In the volume of essays for which Wither was incarcerated 
there is a poetical preface, called “ The Occasion of the Work,” 
wherein, after alluding to his disappointments, he continues : — 


“ T stayed for my experience, and withal 
Flattered myself with hope there would befall 
Something unto my share well worth my suit, 
Which honesty might serve to execute 
Without respecting how to please the rude 
And apish humors of the multitude ; 

But all in vain I that preferment sought, 

Ill fortune still my hopes confusion wrought, 
Which, though for ominous some understood, 
Yet I presumed upon some future good, 

And (though I scarce dared wish so well for some), 
Believe there is a happy time to come, 

Which, when I have most need of comfort, shall 
Send me true joy to make amends for all ; 
But, say it be not while I draw this air, 

I have a heart, I hope, shall ne’er despair, 
Because there is a God in whom I trust 

My soul shall triumph when my body 's dust.” 
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These verses are not remarkable as poetry; but they are 
indeed remarkable as the expression of the sentiments of a 
young man scarcely twenty-one years of age. We quote them 
because they furnish the key to Wither’s character. They in- 
dicate the loftiness of sentiment, integrity of purpose, and 
moral grandeur which marked his subsequent life, and which 
must always command our respect, even when defying our 
imitation ; and they also show that he believed in “a good 
time coming” in another world, if not in this. It was this 
belief that cheered and sustained him throughout his career. 

After Wither was released from prison, it does not appear 
that he returned to the law. He wrote and published a great 
deal both of verse and prose. During the terrible devastations 
of the plague, in 1625, he remained in London. The inhab- 
itants were dying by thousands around him, and those who 
could do so were escaping in all directions ; but Wither con- 
ceived it to be his duty to occupy the post of danger, and to do 
all in his power to alleviate the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and most nobly and faithfully did he fulfil this obliga- 
tion. He subsequently published in verse a long account of 


the plague, and called it “* Britain’s Remembrancer.” In 1639 
we hear of him as a captain of dragoons, fighting against the 
Scots. Now happened an important event in Wither’s life : — 
“ For when despotic freaks and vices 
Brought on the inevitable crisis 
Of revolution,” 


he sold his paternal estate, known as the Manydowne Estate, 
raised a troop of horse for the Parliament, was taken prisoner 
by the Royalists, and narrowly escaped death. It was said 
that Sir John Denham, a brother poet, begged Wither’s life 
from the king, as a personal favor. He was released, and soon 
after rose to the rank of major-general in Cromwell’s army, 
and accumulated quite a fortune from the sequestrated estates 
of the Royalists in the county of Surrey. But continued pros- 
perity was not to be his lot. At the Restoration, Wither was 
one of the first to be seized upon. He was stripped of all he 
possessed, and thrown into Newgate prison. He was after- 
ward removed to the Tower, and orders were given that he 
should be treated with extreme severity ; but he won the heart 
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of his jailer, and through him obtained pens, ink, and paper. 
He languished in the Tower for three years, and during that 
time wrote many treatises and poems. In 1663 he was re- 
leased, and, though stricken by age and by misfortune, he was 
the same upright and unbending Puritan; and three years 
later he was kindly withdrawn from a world through which 
his pathway had not been strewed with flowers. 

Wither wrote upon a variety of subjects, and in a variety of 
metres; but alway$ with a charming quaintness and _pictu- 
resqueness, and with a tenderness that shows how cheerful and 
happy were all the impulses of his nature. His poetry is filled 
with pretty conceits, and is marked by an exquisite ease and 
grace, a propriety of thought, a deep poetic feeling, a playful 
fancy, and an artless, unstudied delicacy of sentiment. 

In the poem called “ The Shepherd’s Hunting,’ — a series 
of Eclogues written by Wither when he was in the Marshalsea 
prison,— there is an Address to Poetry, the cheering com- 
panion of his prison solitude, of which Charles Lamb wrote 
as follows : — 


“The praises of Poetry have been often sung in ancient and in 
modern times, strange powers have been ascribed to its influence over 
animate and inanimate auditors, but before Wither no poet ever cele- 
brated tts power at home. It was Wither who discovered the wealth 
and the strength which the divine gift confers upon the breast in which 
it is lodged, —the alchemic virtue of the imagination to transmute the 
lowest and vilest things into rare and precious, and to make the 
most untoward events of life to admit of a commentary and an inter- , 
pretation such as may 

Sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness.’” 


This Address to Poetry is too long to be quoted here. We 
would observe, however, that Wither, when alluding in this 
piece to the cell in which he is confined, conveys to the mind 
of the reader an idea of his sufferings by two lines that are 
eminently forcible and suggestive. He says: — 


“ This my chamber of neglect, 
Walled about with disrespect.” 


There is a long poem of Wither’s entitled * Wither’s Motto,” 
21° 
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which was published about 1621, and of which more than thirty 
thousand copies were sold within a few months. We shall 
make no extract from this poem ; but from the Preface, which 
is inscribed “ To Anybody,” we quote a few sentences which 
may be of benefit to those who frown upon everything like 
humor. 


“Tf the intermixing of slight and weighty things be offensive to any, 
let them understand, that, if they well observe it, they shall find a seri- 
ousness even in that which they imagine least momentary. And if 
they had as well observed the conditions of men as I have done, they 
would perceive that the greatest number, like children who are allured 
to school with prints and apples, must be drawn on with some frivolous 
expressions, or else will never listen to the grave precepts of virtue ; 
which when they once hear, do many times beget a delight in them 
before they be aware. 

“Many dishes of meat, which we affect not, may be so cooked that we 
shall have a good appetite unto them, so many men, who take no pleas- 
ure to seek virtue in grave treatises of morality, may, perhaps, finding 
her, unlooked for, masked under the habit of a light poem, grow en- 
amoured on her beauty.” 


One of Wither’s best poems is a very long one called “ Fair 
Virtue.” In it are very many songs of great merit. Of this 
poem the author says, in his own quaint manner : — 


“When I first composed it, I well liked thereof, and it well enough 
became my years; but now I neither like nor dislike it. That there- 
fore it should be divulged I desire not, and whether it be, or whether 
(if it happen so) it be approved or no, I care not; for this I am sure 
of, howsoever it be valued, it is worth as much as I prize it at. Likely 
it is also to be as beneficial to the world as the world hath been to me, 
and will be more than those who like it not ever deserved at my 
hands.” 

A part of one of the songs in this poem may not be un- 
acceptable, and will give those who have never read any of 
Wither’s verses some idea of him. The third song is a very 
long one. In it he describes a certain very attractive woman, 
expresses his admiration for her, and states the effect that her 
love would have upon him, — how it would make him achieve 
great deeds in her honor, and to her renown. One can per- 
ceive in all Wither’s writings that he had the most lofty, poetic, 
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and chivalric idea of woman’s character, and he always paid a 
poet’s homage to genuine excellence and virtue in women. 
We give four stanzas from the last part of the song to which 
we have just referred. 


“ But in her eyes I find 
Such signs of pity moving, 
She cannot be unkind, 
Nor err nor fail in loving ; 
And on her forehead this 
Seems written to relieve me: 
My heart no joy shall miss 
That Love or she can give me. 


“ Which if I find, I vow, 
My service shall perséver ; 
The same that I am now 
I will continue ever. 
No other's high degree, 
No beauteous look shall change me ; 
My love shall constant be, 
And no estate estrange me. 


“ When other noble dames, 
By greater men attended, 
Shall, with their lives and names, 
Have all their glories ended, 
With fairest queens shall she 
Sit, sharing equal glory, 
And times to come shall be 
Delighted with our story. 


“ In spite of other's hates, 
More honors I will do her 
Than those that with estates 
And helps of Fortune woo her ; 
Yea, that true worth I spy, 
Though monarchs strove to grace it, 
They should not reach more high 
Than I dare hope to place it.” 


What woman would not be pleased to be wooed in such 


manly strains as these ? 

Charming and graceful as Wither is on secular themes, he 
is entitled to equal praise as a sacred poet. He wrote very 
numerous hymns, all breathing a spirit of pure and heart-felt 
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devotion. He published two books of serious verses, one 

called “ Hymns and Songs of the Church,” and the other, 

* Britain’s Second Remembrancer.”’ The latter is the superior 

of the two, and it is indeed a grand collection of sacred songs. 

They are all excellent, some surpassingly beautiful, some ex- 

tremely touching. To give the reader an idea of the simplicity 

| and earnestness of his religious verse, we will quote three 

stanzas from a little prayer for himself and family. These 

| were the last verses he ever wrote, — the last poetic utterance 
of a profoundly poetic and religious soul : — 


** And when Thou me shalt gather 
Out of this land of life, 
Be Thou my children’s Father, 
A husband to my wife. 


“ And whilst we live together, 
Let us upon Thee call ; 

Help to prepare each other 

For what may yet befall. 


| “ So just, so faithful-hearted, 
¥ So constant let us be, 
LY That when we here are parted, 
We all may meet in Thee.” 


Art. XI. — The White Hills ; their Legends, Landscape, and 
Poetry. By Tuomas Srarr Kine. With Sixty Illustrations 
by Anprew, from Drawings by WHEELOcK. Boston : Crosby, 
Nichols, & Co. 1860. Small 4to. pp. 403. 


Mountain scenery, beyond all other forms and aspects of 
nature, generates strong local attachment. The most intense 
love of country has always been found in dwellers among the 
hills. No homes have been fought for with such earnest, 
self-sacrificing patriotism, as wild and even barren, recky fast- 
nesses. Mountaineers can be destroyed in their homes more 
{ easily than they can be driven from their homes; and none 
feel the hardship of exile and expatriation so keenly as they. 
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Summer tourists are bound by the same law of attraction. On 
other routes of travel they seek the zest of novelty, and are 
perpetually exploring regions previously unvisited ; but the 
mountain journey or sojourn invites their return for season 
after season, and the same steps are retraced, the same haunts 
revisited, with an interest, a fascination, and a joy that never 
reach their climax. This is due in part, we doubt not, to 
merely physical experiences. The pure, thin, bracing air of 
elevated regions is inhaled with a conscious luxury, which 
seldom accompanies the process of breathing on the plain or 
by the sea-shore. The sum of vitality is doubled, and the life 
of two days seems condensed intoone. The undulating paths, 
the alternate ascent and descent, bring in turn all the muscles 
employed in locomotion into exercise, and give them in turn 
relief and relaxation, so that not only does the enthusiastic 
pedestrian find his capacity enhanced, but, as we have learned 
by repeated trial, the horse, in whose case the journey is a 
mere affair of muscle, can measure day by day a greater dis- 
tance, and for a greater number of successive days, in a hilly 
country than on level ground. 

But the transcendent charm of mountain scenery is its un- 
ceasing novelty. On no two days, for no two successive hours, 
is the panorama the same. Sunlight, cloud, and vapor are 
presented in combinations that change as often, and are as in- 
capable of repeating themselves, as the groups of glittering 
objects in a kaleidoscope. The caps, wreaths, and fillets of 
azure mists, the shadows of moving clouds, the prismatic hues 
that clothe barren crags with a transfiguring glory at sunset, 
the passage of dense columns of vapor among the hills and 
over the valleys, are at every moment as fresh a joy to the be- 
holder as if the like had never been seen before. The mid- 
summer day is too short, the brief midsummer night too long, 
for a feast of beauty and grandeur served by elemental spirits 
that know how to greet their guest with a new surprise at 
every moment. 

It is no wonder, then, that Mr. King, having once become 
conversant with the White Hills, should have resorted thither 
for a series of years, and made himself familiar with the entire 
hill-country through a circumference of many miles. There 
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is not a spot that he has not explored, not an accessible ravine 
that he has not descended, not a practicable mountain-path 
that he has not trodden ; and he has moved everywhere with a 
keenly-observant eye, with a spirit sensitive to every ray of 
beauty, with a joyous love of nature, and an unsurpassed 
power of phototyping upon th mental retina the impressions 
made upon the visual organ. The results of these rich and 
fruitful years are before us in the book under review. This 
work lacks no claim upon the general interest which such a 
work could proffer. In the lowest, yet to a novice the essential 
capacity of a guide-book, it is full and perfect, delineating in 
detail every route, with its periods, stations, and facilities. As 
a topographical manual, it leaves nothing to be desired, de- 
scribing the whole face of the country, and entering into the 
minutest features of every striking view and every salient ob- 
ject. Its literary finish is exquisite. It is a poet’s survey, 
and we never miss in a single page the poetic afflatus, which 
breathes on the writer’s soul from the Creator-Spirit to whom 
“ the signs and wonders of the element ” utter praise. With 
his own magnificent prose-poem, Mr. King has tastefully inter- 
wreathed all the choice literature and poetry of the White 
Hills ; and at the same time has put into fitting shape, not 
only the local history, but the rich legendary lore — much of 
it before unwritten — which has been handed down from the 
rude pioneers and among the hardy settlers in a region so 
prolific of wild and perilous adventure, and so well fitted to 
nourish weird and strange beliefs and imaginings. The author 
has been admirably seconded by the artists whose aid he has 
employed. The subjects of the drawings are selected with the 
most judicious care, and are sketched and engraved with con- 
summate skill; while a clearly-drawn map of the whole sur- 
rounding country aids the reader in assigning its geographical 
site to every object and scene portrayed. Our description of 
the book would be defective, and our recognition of its varied 
merits inadequate, without emphatic mention of two chapters 
for which Mr. King tells us that he is indebted to Professor 
Edward Tuckerman of Amherst College. One of these is a 
narrative of the discovery and successive explorations of the 
White Hills; the other a sketch — scientific in its thorough- 
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ness, popular in its style — of the vegetation of the mountains 
and of their elevated base. 

The White Hills are accessible, on the ordinary routes of 
travel, from four different directions, and by the valleys of as 
many different rivers. The quickest access, and that which 
now attracts the greatest number of tourists, is by the valley 
of the Androscoggin and by the Grand Trunk Railway. From 
the Alpine House, at the Gorham station, a stage-road of seven 
or eight miles leads to “ The Glen,” from which it is generally 
believed the ascent of Mount Washington is effected with the 
least difficulty, and at which the partially constructed carriage- 
road to the summit commences. Between the Alpine House 
and the Glen House are obtained the only unobstructed views 
of the four highest mountains, with their intervening spaces ; 
and no other portion of the hill country affords single points of 
view more commanding and sublime. An hour's ride from 
the Alpine House brings the traveller to the Falls of the An- 
droscoggin at Berlin, “ where the river pours its whole tide 
through a narrow rocky gateway, descends a hundred feet in 
the course of a few hundred yards, and then shoots its rapids 
directly towards the swelling bulk of Mounts Madison and 
Adams, that tower but a few miles distant, and form the north- 
eastern wall of the Mount Washington chain.” 

The route of the Saco valley is to be preferred for the 
lengthened enjoyment of slow and gradual approach to the 
heart of the mountains. He who enters through this gate, 
for forty miles or more, has the grandeur of the mountain 
scenery growing before him with every turn and elevation 
of the road, until he finds himself in the span-wide defile of 
the Notch, with its sentinel cliffs on either side, the compressed 
current of the Saco bubbling over its stony bed at his feet, 
and the Flume and the Silver Cascade tossing their spray in 
the sunlight. On either of the two principal routes to the 
Saco valley the tourist may enjoy the most charming lake 
navigation in New England; on one, that of the deep, island- 
less Sebago, and two smaller lakes, with one of which it is 
connected by the most romantic little river, so narrow that 
the steamboat is brushed at the same time by the trees on both 
banks, and so tortuous that the pilot more than once completely 
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reverses his course, and steers in the opposite direction to that 
of his destined port, — on the other, that of the Winnipiseogee, 
with its hundreds of picturesque islands, its grand amphitheatre 
of environing hills, and its vistas through which “ Alps on 
Alps arise.” This valley undoubtedly commands the greatest 
variety of view, and North Conway, which lies upon it, about 
thirty miles from Mount Washington, has become a justly 
favorite place of summer sojourn for the endless diversity of 
blended mountain, sky, and cloud scenery it presents, and for 
the numerous excursions which may be made within easy dis- 
tance to grand points of view and objects of commanding 
interest. 

The Pemigewasset valley is the natural avenue to the Fran- 
conia range. Here is a defile—less narrow, wild, and op- 
pressive, but in some respects even more sublime, than the 
Crawford Notch — flanked by Mounts Lafayette and Cannon. 
Near this defile is “ the great stone face,” over which almost 
unceasing tears pour from the clouds, fall into the Profile Lake 
beneath, and form one of the most prolific feeders of the little 
stream which gives name to the valley. Echo Lake, the Flume, 
and the Basin are among the almost numberless objects of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur, that render the region of 
Franconia hardly less attractive than that of the White Moun- 
tain group. 

The Connecticut valley may be reached, either by the 
White Mountain Railway, of which Littleton is the terminus, 
or by the Grand Trunk Railway, with a pleasant drive of 
twelve miles from Northumberland to Lancaster. No other 
road of equal length commands such a diversity of mountain 
and river scenery as that between Littleton and Lancaster ; 
and the beautiful village of Lancaster, nestling in the valley, 
with the Mount Washington chain in the distance, is one of 
the most charming spots we have ever visited. From a hill 
in the vicinity of the village are obtained views of the entire 
range, only less in detail than those near the Alpine House, 
and even superior in magnificence, especially when the entire 
mass of crag and forest looks out from its winter environ- 
ment of sheeted and drifted snow. 

We regret that Mr. King had not so enlarged his plan as to 
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include the Dixville Notch, about forty miles from Lancaster. 
It is approached by passing up the Connecticut valley as far 
as Colebrook, and thence by an abrupt and perilous road of 
thirteen miles in an easterly direction. This defile, just wide 
enough for a carriage-way, is flanked by nearly perpendicular 
walls of mica-slate, eight hundred feet in height, rising in 
needles and pinnacles, and bearing, from some points of view, 
a close resemblance to vast architectural ruins. From the 
summit of one of these peaks, reached by an hour’s arduous 
effort, there is a view of almost unequalled grandeur, em- 
bracing an immense extent of meadow and forest, lying in a 
basin nearly enclosed on every side by an amphitheatre of 
mountains. Near the Notch is the Flume, a chasm more 
thoroughly Avernine in its aspect and surroundings than 
any other similar gorge we have ever beheld, overshadowed by 
sombre foliage, the whole scene wild, dark, and dank, with a 
stream of almost Styx-like blackness pouring into the black- 
ness below, —the very spot where the ancients would inevita- 
bly have sought an opening to the infernal regions. 

If it be asked by which of the four avenues the White 
Mountains should be approached, we can only give our advice, 
backed by our own example, to try them all, and not in sum- 
mer only, but in winter too; for while the penetralia of the 
mountain-gorges can be explored, and the peaks ascended, 
only in the warmer season, there is hardly a view from any 
attainable station which has not its beauty intensified, and its 
grandeur exalted, both by the consonancy of snow and ice 
with the peculiar tone of the scenery, and by the rich and 
various prismatic partings of the sunlight as reflected from 
colossal icicles, frozen waterfalls, glazed piles of snow, and 
floating crystals of congealed vapor. Let no one imagine that 
he can be qualified even to talk about the White Hills by one 
of those rapid, business-like excursions in which our pleasure- 
lovers are wont to “do up” the picturesque of this and that 
place of fashionable resort, checking each site on the guide- 
book, — the pencil-mark the only memento of their having 
seen it. One should remain days— were it possible, weeks 
—at each of the principal stations, in order to know what a 
marvellous diversity of phases the same rocks, trees, and water- 
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courses can assume by the shifting of the lights and shadows. 
Then, too, in passing from place to place, from valley to 
valley, one needs to be choice as to times and modes of con- 
veyance. There is not a rod of the ground which we would 
consent to pass over after nightfall, or on a rainy day, or on 
the middle seat of a crowded coach. We have made trial of 
every mode of locomotion among the mountains, and our pref- 
erence, simply as tourists, is for a walk with staff and knap- 
sack, with no pre-arranged plan, and, we would add, with no 
constant and inevitable companion, but with freedom to join 
always the most pleasant party for the day, to lead or follow 
in the adventure that holds forth the richest promise, and to 
heed no counsel but that proffered by the aspects of the heav- 
ens and the condition of the watercourses. We verily be- 
lieve that in this complete independence and autonomy more 
of the enjoyment to be drawn immediately from nature can be 
secured, than under the necessary restrictions even of the soci- 
ety we love best. Yet we remember that “ it is not good that 
the man should be alone,” and our own experience tells us 
that, while the power, beauty, and majesty embodied all 
around us is the most impressive and soul-filling to the soli- 
tary beholder, the aggregate of our enjoyment is greatly en- 
hanced when shared, multiplied when divided, with those 
whom God has given us. But let a family party be chary of 
trusting wholly to public modes of transit other than rail- 
roads. Far better is it, and hardly less economical, to have a 
carriage — open, of course—and horses at one’s own com- 
mand, — horses, too, of approved discretion and self-control, 
worthy to be left unwatched by the roadside for an occasional 
digressive stroll or clamber, and amenable to the guidance of 
the feeblest of the party, while the stronger indulge in the fre- 
quent luxury of walking. 

We are glad to find that Mr. King has done ample justice 
to the heroes of the mountains, and to their heroic age, which 
may be said to have expired when Abel Crawford ceased to 
breathe. He was in every sense a noble man. Of consider- 
ably more than six feet in height, lithe of limb, with a giant’s 
might of arm, and with a courage, energy, and fortitude ade- 
quate to every possible emergency, he in 1790 lived alone in 
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a log hut on the mound called the Giant’s Grave, at the foot 
of which, half a century later, stood Fabyan’s great hotel. 
Shortly afterward, he settled on the well-known site where 
he spent the residue of his days. His was the pioneer mind 
and hand in all the early and slow stages by which the country 
between Bethlehem and Bartlett was made accessible, and was 
annexed to the civilized world. “ He assisted in cutting the 
first footpath to the ridge, and at seventy-five, in the year 
1840, he rode the first horse that climbed the cone of Mount 
Washington.” When more than eighty years of age, he was 
returned as a member of the New Hampshire Legislature, and 
in this new capacity he not only was an object of curious in- 
terest, but by his shrewdness and sound practical wisdom 
evinced the capacity of the tamer of beasts to bear an honored 
part in the affairs of state and government. He lingered 
under growing infirmity, yet with the light of his eye un- 
dimmed, and his majestic form but slightly bowed, — his snow- 
white hair hanging in waving masses, rather than curls, over 
his neck and shoulders, —till he quietly sank into his last 
slumber at the ripe age of eighty-five. His son Ethan has, we 
suppose, had no equal, in these latter centuries and among 
civilized men, in physical strength. Wrestling, hand to paw, 
with a bear was for many years an every-day conflict with him, 
nor did he deem it a feat worthy of special commemoration, 
when he bore in his arms an exhausted traveller from the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington to the fireside of his own house. 
But for the details of his hardihood and his sufferings, as well 
as for the still higher heroism of his patient, brave, and true 
Christian wife, we must refer our readers to Mr. King’s ap- 
preciating narrative and eulogium. 

It is impossible for us, in the brief space and time left at our 
disposal, to give our readers any adequate idea of the contents 
of this work. We have done better than this, if we shall have 
induced them, by the meagreness of our analysis as contrasted 
with the richness of the theme, to resort with a merely whetted 
appetite to the book itself. 

We close by extracting the following eloquent description of 
what, says our author, “ we cannot hope to see again.” We 
once witnessed near Lake Winnipiseogee a spectacle which 
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might be described, mutatis mutandis, in nearly the same 
words, and which still remains foremost in beauty, first in 
glory, among our own remembrances of travel. Mr. King 
copies the record made by him at the time. He was on his 
return ride from Berlin Falls to Gorham. 


“The vapors hung in heavy masses over the principal ridges, but the 
west was clear. There was evident preparation for a magnificent dis- 
play,—a great banquet by the sun to the courtier clouds, on retiring 
from office that day, —a high carnival of light. As I turned the horse 
towards Gorham, taking the Moriah range full in view, a slight shower 
began to fall down the valley of Mount Carter, and a patch of rainbow 
flashed across the bosom of the mountain. From point to point it wan- 
dered, uncertain where to ‘locate,’ but at last selected a central spot 
against the lowest summit, and concentrated its splendors. 

“The background of the mountain was blue-black. Not a tree was 
visible, not an irregularity of the surface. It was one smooth mass of 
solid darkness, soft as it was deep. And the iris was not a bow, but a 
pillar of light. It rested on the ground ; its top did not quite reach to 
the summit of the mountain. With what intense delight we looked at 
it, expecting every instant that its magic texture would dissolve! But 
it remained and glowed more brightly. I can give you no conception 
of the brilliancy and delicacy, the splendor and softness, of the vision. 
The rainbow on a cloud, in the most vivid display I ever saw of it, was 
pale to this blazing column of untwisted light. The red predominated. 
Its intensity increased till the mountain shadow behind it was black as 
midnight. And yet the pillar stood firm. ‘Is not the mountain on 
fire?’ said my companion. ‘Certainly that is flame.’ Five minutes, 
ten minutes, fifteen minutes, the gorgeous vision stayed, and we steadily 
rode nearer. Really, we began to feel uneasy. We expected to see 
smoke. The color was so intense that there seemed to be real danger 
of the trees kindling under it. We could not keep in mind that it was 
celestial fire we were looking at,—fire cool as the water-drops out of 
which it was born, and on which it reclined. It lay apparently upon 
the trees, diffused itself among them, from the valley to the crown of 
the ridge, as gently as the glory in the bush upon Horeb, when ‘the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto Moses in a flame of fire, out of the 
midst of a bush; and he looked, and behold the bush burned with fire, 
and the bush was not consumed.’ 

“Tt seemed like nothing less than a message to mortals from the 
internal sphere, —the robe of an angel, awful and gentle, come to bear 
a great truth to the dwellers in the valley. And it was, no doubt. It 
meant all that the discerning eye and reverent mind felt it to mean. 
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_ That Arabian bush would have been vital with no such presence, per- 

haps, to the gaze of a different soul. ‘To him that hath shall be given.’ 
A colder, a sceptical spirit would have said, possibly, ‘ There is a curi- 
ous play of the sunbeams in the mist about that shrub,’ or, it may be, 
would have decided that he was the victim of an optical illusion, and so 
would have missed the message to put the shoes from his feet, because 
the place was holy ground. Nearly twenty minutes the pillar of varie- 
gated flame remained in the valley of Mount Carter, as if waiting for 
some spectator to ask its purpose, and listen for a voice to issue from 
its mystery. Then, lifting itself from its base, and melting gradually 
upwards, it shrunk into a narrow strip of beauty, leaped from the moun- 
tain summit to the cloud, and vanished. 

“Tt seems difficult to connect such a show, in memory, with * Gor- 
ham,’ — so hard a name, a fit title for a rough, growing Yankee village. 
But such is the way the homeliest business is glorified here; such is 
the way the ideal world plays out visibly over the practical, in all 
seasons, and every day. Only have an eye in your head competent 
to appreciate the changes of light, the richness of shadows, the sport 
of mists upon the hills, and you can look up every hour here, from the 
rough fences and uncouth shops of Yankee land, to the magic of fairy 
land. While that show was in the height of its splendor, I asked an 
old farmer, who was hauling stones with his oxen, what he thought of 
it. He turned, snatched the scene with his eye, and said, indifferently, 
‘It’s nice, but we often have ’em here; gee-haw, wo-hush!’ Yes, 
that’s just the truth, ‘ We often have ‘em,’ — often have the glories of 
the Divine art, passages of the celestial magnificence, playing over our 
potato-fields ; therefore the most of us pay no attention to them,— 
count them as matters of course, keep coolly at our digging, and wait 
for something more surprising to jar us from our scepticism, shatter the 
crusts of the senses, wake us to a feeling of mystery, and startle us, 
through fear, into a belief or consciousness of God. 

“The iris pillar suggested the burning bush on Horeb. As I close 
this letter, that passage broadens to my thought, into a symbol of a 
mightier truth. What statement is so competent as that to set forth the 
relation of the Creative Spirit to the universe! In Moses’ time, nature, 
in the regard of science, was a mere bush, a single shrub. Now it has 
grown, through the researches of the intellect, to a tree. The universe 
is a mighty tree ; and the great truth for us to connect with the majes- 
tie sciences of these days, and to keep vivid by a religious imagina- 
tion, is, that from the roots of its mystery to the silver-leaved boughs of 
the firmament, it is continually filled with God, and yet unconsumed.” 
— pp. 271-274. 
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Art. XII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Almost a Heroine. By the Author of “Charles Auchester,” 
“ Counterparts,” ete., ete. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 


Tus work, appearing soon after “Counterparts,” by the same au- 
thor, has some resemblance to it in its general style, and in its portrait- 
ure of character. In both the predominant idea is “temperament,” 
and in both the sensuous and super-sensuous are strangely intermingled. 
In the endeavor to paint exceptional natures, the author too often en- 
ters into the unnatural and the absurd, till the characters become mere 
intangible phantoms, quite remote from our human sympathies. Some 
of them, to be sure, are very pretty phantoms, and draw man to the 
earth for a moment in some charming gush of natural expression ; but 
just as the heart is warming toward them, they wing their way back 
to the cold, upper air. As a whole, the book is no more like a record 
of actual life than the atmosphere of a conservatory, laden with or- 
ange-blossoms and heavy with heliotrope, is like the fresh breeze which 
comes to us over the wide-spreading fields. Yet the practical details 
which recur at intervals are of so decided a nature as to forbid us to 
regard the story as an intentional and thorough abstraction, and it can- 
not therefore be judged entirely as a rhapsody. 

In the theories with which all of the author’s works abound, there 
are glimpses of grand realities, and approaches toward comprehensive 
truths ; but though their suggestions are tempting, their exposition is 
neither clear nor helpful. We remain still in a twilight region of ob- 
scurity, seeking in vain for an outlet. The writer is very skilful in the 
use of words, very happy in the choice of epithets; but the plumage 
sometimes degenerates into affectation, and produces paragraphs of 
ornamental nonsense. The style is in itself sufficiently fanciful and 
arabesque, and but slight exaggeration is needed to make it transcend 
the limits of sense. 

One attribute of a novelist is quite indispensable to the truth of his 
work ; he must make his characters appear to the reader what he as- 
serts them to be. It is of no use for him to call a man a hero, if he 
invest him with no heroic gifts. The development of the story must 
unfold the promised characteristics. Words do not make passion, un- 
less the very breath of life is breathed into them. Now we think few 
readers can fail to see that, in spite of the author’s frequent assertion 
of the passionate sensitiveness of Arnold Major and Horatia Standish, 
they are really hard, unimpressible people. Ernesto is almost an im- 
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personality ; Erselie is quite “ without form and void.” John, were he 
possible, would be interesting as a specimen of moral amphibiousness, 
but a very “uncanny” servant about one’s house. The apparent 
change in the author's plan, which breaks the unity of the plot, allows 
the introduction of the idea of renunciation, which is so prominent both 
in “ Charles Auchester ” and in “Counterparts.” In each of the three 
works we have the spectacle of an absorbing and passionate love laid 
aside by an effort of volition. The author has a woman's enjoyment 
of details, and some of the descriptions of scenery, and even of houses 
and furniture, are very successful. The picture is painted for us in liv- 
ing colors. There is evidence of reserved power in this last work, in 
the fact that, in spite of its incongruities, it has nerve and vitality 
enough to insure decided interest in the reader, and to individualize its 
impression on the mind. Also, it is something in these days of many 
books, to attain to a style of one’s own, and to possess peculiarities 
which awaken the attention without too severely shocking the princi- 
ples of the reader. 


2.—1. Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. pp. 308. 

2. Library of Select Novels. No. 213. Sword and Gown. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. pp. 67. 


Tue title of this romance appears at first glance merely epigram- 
matical. Viewed in the light of the discourse to which it is the text, 
however, it assumes the aspect of an insolent antithesis. The Sword, 
though by no means a Damascus blade, cuts into useless rags the 
Gown, which covers a poor and cowardly heart. Neither the soldier 
nor the priest has the ring of true metal, and the contrast between 
them is without dignity. The author looks at life from a very low 
stand-point, and attributes to his characters the most selfish and un- 
worthy motives. They all walk in paths on which no heavenly sun- 
shine smiles, and grovel hopelessly in the mire of their own passions. 
We protest against a hero and heroine such as Royston Keene and 
Cecil Tresilyan. They are of the coarsest clay, and all the adven- 
titious circumstances with which they are surrounded fail to blind us to 
their really ignoble natures. The charms of moral beauty, the dignity 
of self-denial, the power of discipline, have no place in our author's 
thought. Yet with this heavy drawback and abatement, the story 
manifests, like its predecessor, a very high order of ability in style, in 
the arrangement of incidents, and in the delineation of character. 
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3.— A Good Fight, and other Tales. By Cuarites Reape, Author 
of “ Love me Little, Love me Long,” “Peg Woffington,” ete., ete. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. pp. 341. 


Tne first of these tales occupies the principal portion of the volume, 
is told with great spirit, and illustrated with pictures that remind us of 
the delightful books of our childhood, in which the ruffians who led 
away the babes in the wood, or the giants whom the redoubtable cham- 
pion Jack overcame, were portrayed in heavy black lines and magni- 
fied proportions. The story smacks throughout of the lively romance 
of the Middle Age, and is seasoned with adventures in abundance, 
The characters are individualized most successfully, and impress the 
reader with all the prejudices and prepossessions the author could de- 
sire. The wicked Burgomaster, the mean and pitiful brothers, the 
pale-faced cripple, the strong-armed dwarf, and the stalwart huntsman 
pass and repass with dramatic vivacity. The careful house-mother 
vibrates between her contradictory impulses, the hero wins our hearts 
by his talents and generosity; but a foul stain on the else noble and 
charming Margaret robs her at the last of the respect and sympathy 
which have all along been growing for her, and compels us to close 
with unqualified disgust a story for the most part wonderfully beautiful 
and fascinating. 

The “ Autobiography ” which follows is strangely dull for Mr. Reade. 
The “ Jack of all Trades,” however, effaces the impression, and is quite 
unique in plot and interest. Mdlle. Djek is a heroine of the Lucrezia 
Borgia style, and plays her elephantine part admirably. In spite of 
our sympathy with her victims, we shiver with her in her needed chas- 
tisement, and mourn her untimely fate. 


4. — True Womanhood: a Tale. By Joun Near. Boston: Tickner 
and Fields. 1859. pp. 487. 


Arter a long silence Mr. Neal reappears before the public as a 
novelist, and the hand of welcome will no doubt be held out to him by 
those who knew him through “the doings of his earlier manhood.” 
The years which have passed have brought some change in the manner 
of his expression, but still more in the direction of his thought. In the 
present volume the romantic is made subordinate to the religious ele- 
ment, and the author’s own type of religious belief and feeling is pre- 
dominant throughout. The scene is laid in New York during the great 
revival of the winter of 1857-58, and much use is made of the well- 
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known incidents of that time. The author shows his own warm sym- 
pathy with the religious excitement which then swept over a large part 
of the Christian world, by repeating many of the arguments by which 
it was urged and vindicated, and by bringing nearly all of his dramatis 
persone under its influence. The whole story is marked with a devout 
intention, and will for this reason be read with interest by a class in the 
community that generally eschew novels. 

The plot turns upon a package of forged bank-notes, which, passing 
through the hands of a most worthy gentleman, expose him to be tried 
for forgery. Having received them from a deceased brother-in-law, he 
determines to stand the trial, in the hope that he may be able to exoner- 
ate himself without involving the name of the guilty person. The 
dénouement, however, explains the whole transaction, and places the 
crime and the shame on a third party, with whom neither the courts of 
justice nor the reader have any personal acquaintance. The “true 
womanhood ” of the story culminates in the niece of the accused, who, 
although forced to be the principal witness against him, turns public 
opinion in his favor by her dignity and discretion, before the evidence 
for the defence is brought into action. As the chief perquisite of a 
heroine is her lovers, the fair Julia has a pair of them in her cousin 
Arthur and the lawyer who manages her uncle’s case. The lawyer is 
refused because he is not a professedly religious man; the cousin, 
although beloved, is set aside on the ground of consanguinity, and the 
beautiful Julia declares her intention to remain single, and to prove that 
marriage is not “a condition absolutely indispensable for the happiness 
of woman, or for the development of true womanhood,” The last para- 
graph of the story, however, hints at a possible sequel, and we are left 
uncertain whether the perseverance of a twelvemonth will be final. 
Doubtless the author will devise some method by which to make the 
lovers happy without rendering them recreant to their principles. 

The conversations and discussions in which the book abounds are 
lighted up with allusions to many topies of general interest. Among 
them are the great commercial crisis, the question of “ Woman's 
Rights,” the dramatic element of the Bible, and the “ garroting” mania, 
which prevailed for a short time in New York. A marked preference 
for English habits in social life appears from time to time. 


5.—La Femme au Sitcle. Par Mapame Romiev. Deux- 
itme Edition, augmentée. Paris: Amyot. 1859. 12mo. pp. 376. 


Mapame Romtev is better known as a writer by the pseudonyme of 
“Marie Sincére.” This treatise on “ Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury” is her most solid and elaborate work. It is well worth reading, 
not only for its literary finish, but for its thoroughness, acuteness of 
criticism, and moderation of tone. The author is not a strong-minded 
woman, indignantly vindicating the rights of her sex against the tyranny 
of men, but an earnest monitor to women of their needs and duties. 
Her exposure of the faults and follies of the social prejudice which rules 
in the education of Frenchwomen is keen and complete; yet she does 
not propose to reorganize society, or essentially to change the legal 
position of woman. In her view, the evils under which woman suffers 
are capable of remedy without any radical alteration in the framework 
of social life. Her book, however, is more remarkable for the fulness 
of its scientific treatment, than for its discussion of the means of remedy. 
It is in three parts. The first part, in ten chapters, treats of “ Woman 
in the various positions which it is possible for her to occupy” ; — in the 
family, as daughter, wife, and mother; out of the family, as orphan, 
illegitimate child, old maid, childless widow, or divorced; as religieuse, 
in the cloister, in the school, or sister of charity ; in society, as wife of 
a laborer, a shopkeeper, a merchant, or a gentleman ; in public life, as 
the wife of an ambassador, a minister, or a local governor; of woman 
in a profession, whether as teacher, governess, author, painter, musician, 
or actor ; of woman in domestic life, in the country and in the cities ; 
of the “outlaw ” woman, mistresses, /orettes, and the like, and their in- 
fluence upon the respectable of their sex; of the various classes of 
female reformers; and of the legal position of woman. The second 
part, also in ten chapters, treats of the causes which determine the lot 
of woman, whether arising from customs or from passions, — love, edu- 
cation, false and hasty marriage, the relation with two families, lack 
of occupation, need of emotion, vanity, weakness, reciprocal enmity 
among women, and prejudices of many kinds. The third part, in five 
chapters, treats of the “ Destiny to which woman is invited,” whether 
in the family, in society, or in civil life, with a sketch of the history of 
female influence, and a discussion of the obstacles and helps in the im- 
provement of the sex. This short abstract will give an idea of the 
copiousness of the treatise; but can do no justice to the wit and wis- 
dom, the analysis of motive, and the nice appreciation of the shades of 
character and feeling, which show themselves from the beginning to the 
end of the volume. In some particulars it is not adapted to American 
society. Many of the evils on which Madame Romieu dwells are un- 
known with us. But its tone is pure and healthy, and for its excel- 
lent advice to daughters, wives, and mothers, and indirectly to hus- 
bands and fathers, it is worth far more than the romantic physiology of 
Michelet’s treatise, the commendations of which to American readers 
insult the honor of American homes. 
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6.— Essais de Morale et de Critique. Par Ernest Renan, Membre 
de l'Institut. Paris: Michel Levy. 1859. 8vo. pp. 478. 


Ernest Renan is still a young man, as yet only in his thirty-seventh 
year; yet he has won fame as an Oriental scholar second only to that 
of Sylvestre de Sacy. His mastery of the Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Syriac is so thorough, that he writes familiarly in each of these tongues, 
and in the whole range of philological research he has few superiors. 
His command of the French language, too, as the volume before us 
splendidly shows, is quite equal to his command of the Semitic dialects. 
A more remarkable series of essays, judged by literary merit alone, 
has not for a long time been issued from the French press. His 
“ Essays on Religious History,” collected and pu! lished in 1857, were 
full of promise, which has been fully verified by this new series. It 
contains thirteen articles, all of them critical, and six of them on bio- 
graphical subjects. The characters with whom he deals are De Sacy, 
the younger, as a representative of the liberal school, Cousin, Augustin 
Thierry, Lamennais, the Benedictine Luigi Tosti, and Creuzer, the 
German Professor. Besides these biographical criticisms, there are 
short discussions on the Revolutions of Italy, the “Secret History ” 
of Procopius, the Arabic * Séances” of Harairi, the medieval farce 
of “ Patelin,” the French Academy, and the Poetry of the French 
“World's Fair.” The closing article, which is long, elaborate, and full 
of recondite learning, is on the “ Poetry of the Celtic Races.” It is 
impossible to praise these articles too highly, whether for candor, 
insight, originality of view, breadth of scholarship, or beauty of style. 
Not a page is dull, and no page is without some striking thought. The 
tone of the volume is that of moderate, but very decided liberalism, — 
of sympathy with man, while there is due respect for institutions. M. 
Renan never defends despotism or arbitrary power, though he treats 
it fairly, and sometimes apologizes for its excesses. He believes in 
the possibility of human progress, and associates himself rather with 
Rémusat and Laboulaye than with Montalembert and Lacordaire. His 
vindication of Lamennais is generous and brave, yet he does not fail to 
show the weak side of this gifted apostate, and to deplore his spiritual 
self-destruction. M. Renan believes that it is possible to work within 
the Church for that end which the Church carries in its very idea. 
Occasionally, some of his sagacious remarks fail to commend themselves 
to our moral approbation. We cannot assent to the maxim in the 
article on Cousin, that “it is an excellent principle, always to act in 
office as if one’s successor might be an enemy.” Though not properly 
a political writer, M. Renan has shown, in these Essays, that he well 
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understands both the Italian and the Turkish questions, and has a rea- 
sonable solution to give of the difficulties involved in them. His book 
has a rare charm for a thoughtful reader. 


7.— Fiji and the Fijians. By Tuomas and James 
vert, late Missionaries in Fiji. Edited by Grorce STrinGeR 
Rowe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 561. 


WE are not able to determine from anything in this volume to what 
extent the “ editor’s” care has been applied or needed. As we read 
it, each part of the volume seems to have its peculiar style, and to be 
the work of a single author. The whole is interesting, and the first 
part is curious and valuable. In this, Mr. Williams has given a very 
complete account of the Fiji Islands and their inhabitants, the geog- 
raphy, geology, history, productions, methods of government, political 
and industrial relations, manners and customs, religion, and language of 
the different groups and families, — arranged, moreover, with admirable 
conciseness and precision. In the whole account, there is scarcely a 
superfluous word ; and the necessary relation of horrors is so tempered 
by understatement, that one is saved from the disgust which the bare 
facts create in a Christian heart. A few instances there are of incor- 
rect English, and occasional vulgarisms mar the page ; as, for instance, 
where it is said that “the leaves, when boiled, eat like those of the mer- 
cury ”; that the “canes girt from three to seven inches” ; and where 
the cutting of hair on the right and left side of the forehead is described 
as cutting it to windward and to leeward; but, in the main, the 
narrative is easy, flowing, and in good taste. While it is the more 
interesting as the story of a people about whom very little has been 
accurately known, it fully confirms the impressions which civilized 
nations have attached to the name of the “ Fijians.” With all his soften- 
ing of color, Mr. Williams has given us the picture of a race of cruel, 
crafty, malicious, brutal cannibals, with hardly one redeeming feature, 
either in customs or character. The very worst associations connected 
with their name are justified. Their religion is a low feticism, their 
habits are beastly, murder is their perpetual pastime, gratitude is un- 
known among them, war is their chief duty, and vengeance their ruling 
passion. Nowhere on the face of the earth does the beauty of nature 
seem more strongly contrasted with the degradation of man. In these 
lovely lagoon-islands, every prospect may please, but man is emphati- 


cally vile. Some facts mentioned by Mr. Williams may mitigate the 
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severity of this judgment. He remarks, for instance, that “tar-paying 
in Fiji is associated with all that the people love”! It is the great 
festival-day, when the people get together to pay taxes. In this par- 
ticular we venture to think that Fiji will take rank before any Chris- 
tian nation. 

According to Fijian tradition, the human race sprang from a single 
pair, hatched by the god Ndengci from a couple of hawk’s eggs. The 
Fijians have no tradition of a Fall, though from their Flood exactly 
eight persons were saved. One of the two races extinguished by that 
catastrophe was composed entirely of women, while the other was fur- 
nished with short tails, “like the tail of a dog.” The Fijian notion of 
heaven is peculiar. Mahomet excluded old women from his Paradise, 
but Fiji excludes bachelors. No bachelor has ever been able to cheat 
the vigilance of the “Great Woman” who guards the doors of Ely- 
sium. That unfortunate class lose the joys of earth, only to fail more 
fatally of the joys of heaven. As human bodies form the choice morsels 
for the tribes on earth, so the Fijian gods regale themselves on human 
souls, many hundreds of which are consumed at celestial banquets. We 
are not told, however, that any god had equalled the achievement of 
Ra Undeundre, king of Rakiraki, whose consumption of bodies, “ after 
his children had begun to grow up,” amounted to nine hundred eaten 
by himself alone. 

If the composition of Fiji poetry will not seem to offer very great 
difficulties to those who have imitated “ Oriana” and * Hiawatha,” the 
composition of Fiji grog will hardly delight even the enthusiastic tour- 
ists who expatiate on the charms of American drinks. Each of a 
circle of young men deposits his own well-chewed mass of yagona in a 
common bowl, and the strained infusion from this score or two of balls 
constitutes the national punch. The substitute for kissing is queer. 
When Fijian friends meet, they smell of each other, and if they are 
very fond, each takes a long sniff. They smoke and swim at the same 
time. It is not considered respectable for husbands and wives to be 
much together. The estimate which Mr. Williams puts upon the Fijian 
language seems to us rather too high. They have, indeed, four numbers, 
a “dual” and a “triad” between their singular and plural, and a 
large number of synonymes, especially of verbs ; but, on the whole, we 
prefer the English as a vehicle of intercourse. 

The second half of the volume, the mission history, by Mr. Calvert, 
details the trials, hardships, and dangers which the Wesleyan apostles 
have encountered in the islands, and their truly wonderful successes. 
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8.— Narrative of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and Bra- 
zil, from Spanish and Portuguese Domination. By Tuomas, EArt 
or Dunpona.p, G. C. B., Admiral of the Red, Rear-Admiral of 
the Fleet, ete., etc. London: James Ridgway. 1859. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. xxii. and 293, 305. 


Ar the age of eighty-three, Lord Dundonald, better known, perhaps, 
by his earlier title of Lord Cochrane, has come forward as an author, 
to relate events which took place forty years ago, and to defend the 
course which he adopted at that time. His narrative, though gossip- 
ing and egotistical, is interesting and well written, and is confirmed by 
numerous citations from unpublished documents. The first volume is 
devoted to a detailed account of the operations of the Chilian squadron 
while under his command, and to the transactions on the western coast 
of South America in which he was a principal actor, from his arrival 
at Valparaiso in November, 1818, until his departure from Chili, in 
January, 1823. During this period his chief exploits were the capture 
of Valdivia and the cutting out of the frigate Esmeralda in the port of 
Callao ; and doubtless his services were of much importance in clear- 
ing the Pacific of Spanish armed vessels, and in supporting the army 
in their operations on the land. But he was almost constantly involved 
in disputes with the Chilian authorities, principally on account of their 
neglect to pay the seamen, and to provide for the proper equipment of 
the navy; and in the early part of 1823 he accepted the command of 
the Brazilian squadron, and left Chili in disgust. He at once trans- 
ferred the scene of his labors in behalf of South American independ- 
ence to the eastern coast, where he won scarcely less reputation as a 
bold and enterprising leader than he had acquired on the other side of 
the Continent. To the record of his services on the Atlantic, the sec- 
ond volume is exclusively devoted ; and, like the first volume, it contains 
a very curious narrative of brilliant enterprises accomplished in the 
midst of intrigues and dissensions. Lord Cochrane was certainly a 
very able and energetic officer; but he had little skill in adapting him- 
self to Spanish and Portuguese manners, and his self-conceit was un- 
bounded. While his volumes show how efficiently he labored for the 
cause which he had espoused, they contain too many proofs of egotism 
and self-sufficiency to permit any one to doubt that his Lordship was 
often an uncomfortable ally. Still, they furnish a very satisfactory 
justification of his conduct, and throw considerable light on the history 
of three of the principal South American states. We shall look with 
interest for the publication of the volume in which he proposes to fur- 
nish an account of his connection with the Greek Revolution. 
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9.—The Portrait of a Christian Gentleman.— Memoir of Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Author of the “ History of Scotland.” By his 
Friend, the Rev. Joun W. Burcon, M. A., Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford. Second Edition. London: John Murray. 1859. 
12mo. pp. xii. and 368, 


Tue literary merits of this Memoir are not of a high order, but the 
life which it commemorates was so pure and noble, that it would be 
worthy of study even in a much more imperfect record. Patrick Fra- 
ser Tytler was neither a great man nor a very eminent historian, and 
his chief claim to remembrance arises from the integrity of his char- 
acter, his humble piety, and his fidelity in all the relations of life. He 
was born in Edinburgh on the 30th of August, 1791, and was the 
youngest son of Lord Woodhouselee, a distinguished Scotch jurist, and 
grandson of William Tytler, a scarcely less distinguished Scotch histo- 
rian. His preparatory studies were pursued in his native country, and 
at the age of seventeen he was sent to England to complete his educa- 
tion under the care of a clergyman of the Church of England. Here 
he soon gave evidence of a taste for historical studies, devoting all his 
spare time to English reading, and particularly History. “ What do 
you think of History, my dear Sandie?” he says in a letter to his 
brother. “To me it seems to be the noblest of all studies. To say 
that it is entertaining, is its least praise. It is the school of statesmen 
and warriors ; and the pleasure next to living in the times, and being a 
witness to the actions of these, is that of reading their life and actions.” 
After leaving school he studied law, and in July, 1813, he was admitted 
into the Faculty of Advocates. For several years he pursued his pro- 
fession with considerable zeal; but it did not prove very lucrative, and 
gradually his thoughts became more and more directed toward literary 
avocations. His first work was an “ Historical and Critical Essay on 
the Life of Crichton,” which was written in the early part of 1817, and 
was afterward expanded into a “ Life of James Crichton of Cluny, 
commonly called the Admirable Crichton,” which was published in 
1819, when he was in his twenty-eighth year. In March, 1826, he 
was married ; and two years later he published the first volume of his 
History of Scotland, a work of considerable research and ability, ex- 
tending to nine volumes, the last of which was not published until 1843. 
In the early part of 1835, his wife, who appears to have been a woman 
of many admirable qualities, died. Tytler’s grief was deep and sin- 
cere; yet he prosecuted his literary labors with undiminished zeal. 
Beside the works already mentioned, his principal publications were 
the Lives of Scottish Worthies, in Murray’s Family Library; a Life of 
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Sir Walter Raleigh, and a Life of Henry VIIL, in the Edinburgh Cab- 
inet Library ; an Historical Dissertation on the Progress of Discovery 
in America; and two volumes of unpublished letters illustrative of the 
history of England under Edward VI. and Mary. He also published 
at different times several minor historical works and essays. On the 
12th of August, 1845, he was again married. But his new experience 
of wedded life was not destined to be of long continuance. His health 
was rapidly failing, and on the 24th of December, 1849, death termi- 
nated his sufferings. 

Such, in meagre outline, was Tytler’s life. It has little of stirring 
incident, and little breadth of interest. But everywhere we see evi- 
dence that he possessed in large measure the graces of character which 
become a Christian gentleman. His works will scarcely maintain a 
permanent place in English literature; and it is on a knowledge of his 
manly virtues that whatever reputation he may possess must rest. 
Throughout his career we see nothing that is not devoted, generous, 
and self-sacrificing, and the lives of few men of letters have been char- 
acterized by greater sweetness of temper, or a more sincere and hum- 
ble piety. Mr. Burgon’s narrative is often feeble, and even puerile; 
but his extracts from his friend’s letters and diaries are, with few ex- 
ceptions, replete with interest and instruction. 


10.—A Manual of Latin Prosody. By Wiii1am Ramsay, M. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Second Edition. London and Glasgow: Richard 
Griffin & Co., Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 1859. 8vo. 
pp- 320. 


Tue superficial way in which Prosody is commonly taught, and the 
mechanical and unscientific character of works on the subject, have 
rather brought the study into disrepute. Professor Ramsay’s work, 
while it gives some interesting results, does not meet the wants of the 
times. Two things in the plan and execution of his Manual are par- 
ticularly objectionable. 

1. He excludes the Comic Dramatists, Plautus and Terence, “and 
this,” to use his own words, “ for the best possible reason: we are still 
ignorant of the laws by which their verse is regulated, if indeed they 
did think it necessary to confine themselves within the limits of any 
well-defined rules. Notwithstanding the labors of such men as Eras- 
mus, Scaliger, Faber, Hare, Bentley, Hermann, and a host of others, 
the Latin comic metres are involved in the deepest obscurity, and the 
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original text has in numerous passages been mercilessly mangled by 
the vain efforts of ingenious men to force it into accordance with their 
systems.” 

To exclude the Dramatists in a Latin Prosody is like excluding 
Homer in the study of Greek. In the subsequent writers we may 
indeed trace a part of the history of the language ; we see change after 
change gradually creeping in, from Lucretius to Ausonius and Clau- 
dian. But the Dramatists, compared with the writers of the classical 
period, give us a far wider range of comparison. From the Drama- 
tists, and from them chiefly, we learn to what terrible mutilations and 
twists the Latin language was subjected, in order to fit it for the meas- 
ure which was most foreign to its whole nature and structure, the Dac- 
tylic Hexameter. And it is precisely the prosodical element of the 
drama which is to connect Prosody with other departments of plilo- 
logical research, and thus to make of it something more than a drill- 
process for students in their novitiate. 

One of the changes above referred to is the change of o final in 
verbs: the long 0, corresponding to the in Sovdeiw, having been 
gradually displaced by a clipt 6. This is a change which may be 
traced in hexameter verse. But in many matters the heroic verse 
leaves us totally in the dark. It fails to show the prosodical concord- 
ance between the long end-vowel of the Greek verbal noun, as in 
pyrep, and the Latin dr, as in exercitér. Dramatic forms like 
exercitor, amatér, gubernator, &c. fill the gap, and show that this ter- 
minatie¢n was originally long, and shortened in the course of time, pre- 
cisely like the o in verbs. The comparative of the adjective in or, 
which in the Augustan poets is uniformly short, is proved in like man- 
ner to have been originally long. The second person singular of the 
verb sum, which the Prosody gives as solely és, was originally és. On 
the quantity of the verbal terminations, with which Professor Ramsay 
has much trouble, important light would be shed from the same source. 
Monosyllables like doves, navem, ovis, come nearer to Bois, vaiv, bis (ols) 
than the Augustan forms, and give a welcome hint of the differences 
which may have existed between the written and the spoken language. 
According to Professor Ramsay, “there is no authority for alfertus with 
the penult long, and none to determine the quantity in so/ius.” The 
latter occurs in Terence’s Heautontimoroumenos, 129, though the ex- 
ample is, to be sure, not decisive. But a/ter7us is now known even to 
the compilers of elementary books. 

It may be repeated, then, as an established fact, that no treatment of 
Prosody which excludes the Dramatists can be satisfactory, or ean give 
a scientific account of the phenomena with which it has to deal. As to 
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Professor Ramsay’s statements on the condition of the texts of the 
Dramatists, they are true only of English editions. 

2. The second defect in Professor Ramsay’s book is a radical one, 
and seriously lessens its value as a practical work. He expresses his 
obligations to the Aristarchus of Vossius, from which he has taken 
many of his materials. But unfortunately in the use of these materials 
Professor Ramsay employs the loosest kind of criticism. To him the 
Bipont editors are invested with a halo of awful majesty. The names of 
Heinsius and Burman (as he spells it) are unanswerable arguments. 
On Juvenal he appeals to Ruperti. Many phenomena are proved by 
spurious readings from Lucretius. No reliance, therefore, can be 
placed on the mass of his deductions, and pupils who use his book will 
load their memories with much that they will have to unlearn. For 
judicious teachers, who can discriminate between the true and the false, 
and erase the many erroneous examples, the Manual may not be with- 
out its use. Butit is a bad book for boys who cannot thus discriminate 
remota errorts nebula. 


11. — Vieissitudes of Families, and other Essays. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, and Roberts. 1859. 12mo. pp. 437. 


Tuts volume belongs to a class of works which are both interesting 
and suggestive, though they add little of positive value to the historical 
knowledge of the reader. It comprises six essays on topies connected 
with English history and genealogy, by a writer who is well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic for his numerous contributions to these 
studies. Of the papers now published, the first and longest relates to 
the strange vicissitudes of fortune in the histories of the Percys, Ne- 
villes, Stuarts, Cromwells, and other English, Scotch, and Irish families 
of historical celebrity, and includes many striking illustrations of the 
instability of all things human. Following this we have a brief and 
instructive paper on the Landmarks of Genealogy, embodying much 
information in regard to the various sources from which the details of 
family history may be most readily obtained. The third paper is en- 
titled * The Double Sojourn of Genius at Beaconsfield,” and contains 
a brief notice of the country life of Waller and Edmund Burke. The 
next essay contains some pleasant Recollections of English Counties, 
with notices of many of the most noted castles, baronial halls, and 
other places of historic interest. From this we pass to an excellent 
paper on Heraldry, explaining to the unlearned reader its various de- 
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vices, and throwing much light on the subject of armorial bearings, 
quarterings, and the like. The last paper is a short review of the 
Marquis of Kildare’s historical account of his ancestors, the Geraldines. 
From this enumeration of his subjects it will be seen that the author 
has produced a work of limited interest indeed, but one which com- 
prises much information not readily to be obtained in any similar 
volume. 


12. — Twelve Years of a Soldier's Life in India: being Extracts from 
the Letters of the late Mason W.S. R. Hopson, B. A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridgé, First Bengal European Fusileers, Commandant of 
Hodson’s Horse. Including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi and Capture of the King and Princes. Edited by his Brother, 
the Rev. Georce H. Hopson, M. A., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. From the Third and enlarged English Edi- 
tion. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 12mo. pp. 444. 


Nowuere else have courage, energy, and perseverance been more 
conspicuously exhibited than among the English in India; and few 
persons there have acquired a higher reputation for these qualities 
than the subject of this memoir. Born in March, 1821, he went to 
Rugby when he was fourteen years old, and remained there until he 
was nineteen. He was then entered of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was graduated in 1844. In the autumn of the following year 
he entered the military service of the East India Company, and 
sailed for Calcutta. His first employment was in the war against the 
Sikhs, where he displayed much courage ; but on the annexation of the 
Punjaub he was transferred from the military to the civil service, in 
which he continued for two years. He was then married, and about 
the same time he was appointed to the command of the Guides, the 
corps in which he had first attracted notice. Reverses, however, soon 
clouded his prospects, and some unfounded charges were brought against 
him which occasioned him much trouble, though he was at length 
wholly exonerated from them. When the mutiny of 1857 broke out 
his regiment was ordered to march to Delhi, and in the campaign which 
followed he acquired his chief fame. The record of his services dur- 
ing this period fills about half of the volume, and is crowded with bril- 
liant exploits. His death occurred on the 12th of March, 1858, from 
a wound received the day before in an attack on the Begum’s Palace 
at Lucknow. 

Throughout the volume the editor has confined himself almost ex- 
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clusively to his brother’s letters, adding only such brief illustrative re- 
marks as are necessary to preserve the thread of the narrative. The 
letters are written in an unpretending style, and furnish a very inter- 
esting narrative of the events in which Major Hodson acted so honor- 
able a part, while they reveal to us the whole character of the man. 
They show how worthy he was of the affection which his friends 
lavished on him, and how faithfully he endeavored to discharge every 
duty as a soldier and a man. oth as a contribution to the history of 
India and as a personal memoir, the volume is a welcome addition to 
recent works of its class. 


13.— The Logie of Political Economy, and other Papers. By 
Tuomas De Quincey, Author of “Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater,” ete. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 16mo. 
pp. 387. 


Tuere is no more striking characteristic of Mr. De Quincey’s writ- 
ings than the remarkable versatility of their author. Within the long 
period of his literary life he has been one of the most industrious of 
men; and a distribution of the papers contained in the twenty-two 
volumes of his Miscellaneous Writings would afford specimens of nearly 
every kind of prose composition. Even the single volume before us 
comprises papers in the four departments of political economy, history, 
biography, and fiction; and several of the previous volumes exhibit as 
great a variety. It is scarcely to be expected, however, that one who 
tries his hand at so many kinds of pen-craft should always excel; yet 
such is the force of De Quincey’s intellect, the brilliancy of his imagina- 
tion, and the charm of his style, that he throws a new and peculiar 
interest over every subject which he discusses, while his fictitious nar- 
ratives in general rivet the attention of the reader with a power not 
easily resisted. In the volume now before us, the first and longest 
paper presents a very ingenious and elaborate discussion of some of the 
fundamental principles of political economy, with especial reference to 
the meaning to be attached to the term “ value,” but also touching the 
subjects of rent, wages, and profits. Like all of Mr. De Quincey’s criti- 
cal and controversial papers, this essay evinces great logical acuteness, 
uncommon wealth of illustration, and a peculiar fondness for the discus- 
sion of collateral topics. Following this we have a brief sketch of the 
Life of Milton, accompanied by a characteristic and truculent Preface, 
in which Dr. Johnson is assailed with much spirit for his attack on 
Milton; and a short paper on The Suliotes, designed as a supplement 
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to the essay on The Revolution of Greece in a former volume of this 
collection. The remainder of the volume is composed of four tales of 
the same strongly-marked character with Klosterheim and The Span- 
ish Nun, and showing scarcely less power. Great as is De Quincey’s 
skill as an essayist, he is scarcely less remarkable as a writer of short 
imaginative sketches. 


14.— The Money King, and other Poems. By Joun G. Saxe. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 182. 


Tue two principal poems in this collection were prepared for college 
festivals, one for the anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Yale College, the other for the anniversary of the Literary Societies of 
Brown University. They have the characteristic merits and faults of 
the class of poems to which they belong. Their versification is smooth 
and easy, their humor is genial, and their satire is good-natured. If 
they unfold only simple and obvious truths, they enforce those truths by 
well-chosen illustrations, and their tone is always healthful. Unam- 
bitious in their plan and execution, they will compare favorably with a 
very large proportion of similar compositions. The remaining pieces 
are for the most part short poems and ballads, written since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Saxe’s previous volume, ten years ago. Like the longer 
poems, they belong to the department of humorous and satirical liter- 
ature; and they are marked by the same general characteristics. 
There are, however, a few poems of a graver cast, which deserve 
special commendation, and show that Mr. Saxe is much more than a 
humorist and satirist. 


15.— Book of Raphael's Madonnas. By James P. Warker. New 
York: Leavitt and Allen. 1860, 4to. pp. 104. Photographs 13. 


Pernars no instrumentality has done so much toward the develop- 
ment of art in this country as the annual publication of elegantly bound 
and illustrated gift-books. True, the larger portion of these books are 
annuals, or less, as to their hold on the interest of the limited young- 
lady public, for whose benefit chiefly they have been issued. But they 
have a permanent historical value, as marking rapid stages of progress 
in the taste, skill, and enterprise enlisted in their preparation. The 
earliest books of this class were ludicrously coarse and mean; and yet 
we remember well the sincere, though brief, admiration with which at 
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the holiday season they were passed from hand to hand. Now some 
of the gift-books of each year are among the choicest perennials, works 
of high art, and such as can never seem less beautiful or be less precious 
than on the day of their issue. Such is pre-eminently the case with 
the volume now before us, which is undoubtedly the most beautiful and 
valuable book of the season. Perfect in all the accessories of paper, 
tint, type, and binding, on all which it is a luxury to look, it has over 
most works of its class the inestimable advantage of placing in the 
hands of its owners copies of world-fanious pictures, instead of the ambi- 
tious doings and darings of mere novices in art. The process by which 
these illustrations have been obtained, gives them an added value. 
The editor selected from among the many Madonnas of Raphael those 
which are the most characteristic of his genius, and then, from the 
numerous engravings which profess to copy them, he chose those which 
display the most of the engraver’s manual skill and the least of the 
audacity with which the inferior art sometimes tampers with the genius 
which it cannot improve. These engravings were not copied by hand, 
but reproduced in phototype, and the pictures in this volume are photo- 
types of unsurpassed delicacy, pasted on the richly-margined and tinted 
leaves prepared to receive them. The volume contains a brief and 
admirably written narrative of Raphael’s Life, and historical sketches 
of each separate picture given in phototype. For these we are in- 
debted to the graceful pen of the editor, who has interspersed his own 
text with several appropriate and tastefully chosen extracts in poetry 
and prose. We trust that a work proffering such strong claims upon 
the lovers of the beautiful, and the friends and patrons of art, will be so 
generously welcomed as to enable the editor, with the advent of an- 
other year, to fulfil the promise, conditionally given in his Preface, of 
another similar volume. 


16. — Annals of the American Pulpit ; or, Commemorative Notices of 
Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from 
the Early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eighteen 
Hundred and Fifty-five. With Historical Introductions. By Wi- 
L1AM B. Spracuer, D. D. Vol. VI. Baptist. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 860. 


Tue historical names among the American Baptist clergy resolve 
themselves into two widely distinct classes. In the first, we would 
reckon the pioneers of the denomination for the many years for which 
theirs was compelled to be a church militant, disfranchised in the 
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Northern Colonies and States, and at the South persecuted equally by 
the adherents of other churches and by the irreligious and vicious por- 
tion of the community. This enforced discipline of perpetual warfare 
developed the hardier sinews of character, but was not propitious to the 
labors of the study, the artificial graces of oratory, or the refinements 
of wsthetic culture. Yet during those early generations the Baptist 
pulpit enjoyed the services of some men of superior learning, and of 
surpassing amenity of manners and spirit. Such was Rev. Dr. Still- 
man of Boston, whose praise was literally in all the churches, and 
whose equal many that knew him felt, when he died, that they should 
never see on this side of heaven. But the Baptist ministers, prior to 
the commencement of the present century, were most of them men of 
strong minds and earnest religious convictions, who were forced into 
the ministry from secular avocations by an imperative sense of duty, 
and whose heroic lives attested the genuineness of their call from 
heaven, and left their path of toil, conflict, and hardship marked by a 
line of living light. Not unlearned were they, except in the mere 
technical sense; for they were indefatigable in their study of the 
Divine Word, and many of them, in their thirst for knowledge, ac- 
quired, with little instruction from others, and often at a late period in 
life, a good degree of conversance with the classic tongues, and with a 
wide range of the best literature. Such men could not be indifferent to 
clerical education; and no sooner were they possessed of those equal 
rights with other denominations for which they had long struggled in 
vain, than they gave their best energies and elicited the liberality of 
thgir churches for the endowment of colleges and theological seminaries. 
Most of the Baptist preachers who have attained eminence in the pres- 
ent century have been men of superior culture ; and we doubt whether 
any denomination in the land exceeds this in the present high intellect- 
ual and educational standard of its ministry. 

Dr. Sprague has been equally successful in his delineation of both 
these classes of divines. Into the adventurous career of the early 
worthies he enters with a loving enthusiasm, which could not be 
surpassed by an historiographer of their own order. They furnish 
materials for some of the most profoundly interesting and exciting bi- 
ographies we have ever read. The lives of such men as Hezekiah 
Smith, Samuel Shephard, John Leland, and William Batchelder, none 
can peruse without deep emotion. Nor have we been less edified by 
the biographies of those marvellously endowed preachers of the African 
race, Andrew Marshall, the centenarian, from whom we have a speci- 
men of pulpit eloquence not one whit inferior to that of Wirt’s “blind 
preacher”; Jacob Walker, whose pastorate of twenty-five years was 
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one of the most successful on record in our whole land; and Lott Cary, 
who, after an approved ministry at Richmond, went to Africa as a 
missionary and died acting Governor of Liberia, — all three born in 
bondage, and manifesting genius, ability, moral purity, and religious 
fervor which would have done honor to the highest stations in the most 
privileged race. Among the eminent and richly-endowed clergymen 
of the present century whose lives are here given, are Drs. Chaplin, 
Bolles, Kendrick, Sharp, and Cone, with Adoniram Judson, than whom 
our country has produced no man of more vigorous intellect or more 
commanding energy of will, and George Dana Boardman, Judson’s 
fellow-missionary, whose sweetly fervent spirit reminds one of the 
Apostle John, and who, wasted by consumption, was borne on a cot-bed, 
through almost pathless jungle and across swollen streams, to preside 
at the baptism of a company of native converts, and then on the mor- 
row to pass to his reward. But there is no need of our adding more. 
Those who have followed Dr. Sprague’s labor of love in the preceding 
volumes may be assured that the promise which they give is more than 
realized in this; for, with equal skill on his part, the wider range and 
greater diversity of subjects deepen and vary for the reader the interest 
of the work. 


17. — The Puritans: or The Church, Court, and Parliament of Eng- 
land during the Reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By 
Samvuet Horxrins. In three Volumes. Vol. I. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln, 1859. 8vo. pp. 549. , 


Some critics say that we ought not to like this book; but we do like 
it. We have read it through, and part of it more than once; and 
though we thought ourselves familiar with the portion of history which 
it covers, its personages are to us more lifelike, and its events have 
more of verisimilitude in our thought, than ever before. The author’s 
attempt is a bold one, and without any respectable modern precedent. 
He has dramatized the portion of history contained in this volume, de- 
veloping its incidents for the most part through conversations put into 
the mouths of its actors. That the ancients did this we very well know, 
and we admire and thank them for it. We know not what canon of 
taste should prohibit a modern author from employing this method. 
Mr. Hopkins’s reader sees at first glance that the conversations are im- 
aginary ; and they certainly are in perfect keeping with the charac- 
ters of the interlocutors. At the same time, there is a precision in 


dates and facts fully equal to that of the dullest annals. That the work 
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will have the popular suffrage in its favor, and will attract many read- 
ers who could not be induced to read Neal or any of the heavier works 
that occupy the same ground, we cannot doubt. We are glad, there- 
fore, that such an experiment has been made, and shall take pleasure in 
announcing and welcoming the appearance of the remaining volumes. 


18.— The Word of the Spirit to the Church. Boston: Walker, Wise, 
& Co. 1859. 16mo. pp. 86. 


Tue author of this discourse is the Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol. Its 
aim is to exhibit the ever-present Spirit of God as the life of the Chris- 
tian soul, the element of union in the Church Universal, and the inter- 
preter of the Divine Word in nature, conscience, and revelation. It is 
an earnest plea against worldliness, formalism, rationalism, and extra- 
Christian spiritualism, and in favor of simplicity in worship, vital faith, 
and indwelling and outworking piety. It has more than its author's 
wonted kaleidoscopic beauty of style. No writer of our day, in our 
judgment, equals him in the typology by which common scenes and 
trivial incidents are made impressive symbols of great and profound 
spiritual truths. His style at first sight may seem redundant in illus- 
tration and metaphor; but every illustration proves a mine of rich 
thought, every metaphor presents a new phasis of the truth under dis- 
cussion. He abounds in digressions ; but his digressions are always 
forays into a fruitful region, and he comes back with enhanced wealth 
of argument or motive for the position he is enforcing or the duty he is 
urging. ‘The page is gorgeous and glittering, yet with no tinsel or 
false gems, but only with a profusion seldom paralleled of diamonds 
and precious stones. His method is his own; we should not like to see 
it imitated ; it is the spontaneous and natural process of exhibition for 
one who is equally a keen observer and a deep thinker, and who must 
incorporate with his profoundest thought every image that meets his 
eye and every suggestion from without that falls upon his ear. 


19. — History of the Life and Times of James Madison. By Wittiam 
C. Rives. Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1859. 8vo. 
pp- 660. 


WE have the promise, for our next number, of a full review of this - 
volume, by a contributor amply qualified to do it justice; and we shall 
VOL. xc. — No. 186. 
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therefore confine ourselves now to a very brief notice of it. It hardly 
needs, to commend it to the interest of every American citizen, more 
than the names of its subject and of its author. Mr. Rives unites to 
a rare degree the offices of the biographer and the historian, blending 
or alternating them with graceful ease as the nature of his material 
demands, — presenting Mr. Madison’s individuality as clearly as if he 
had not been identified with public affairs, and narrating the history of 
the times as perspicuously as if the work had been a mere chronicle of 
colonial and national transactions. The present volume extends through 
the four years for which Mr. Madison was an active member of the 
Congress of the Confederation, (from 1780 to the definitive Treaty of 
Peace,) and gives a fuller history of the proceedings of that body, and 
of the various political and diplomatic projects and measures, during 
that period, than had ever been written before. Mr. Rives’s style is 
pure, perspicuous, and forcible, always adequate to the subject in hand, 
and worthy of a work which must take its place among the classical 
authorities in the history of the country. 


20.— Orations and Speeches on Various Occasions. By Epwarp 
Everett. Vol. III. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 847. 


We hope, at an early period, to make the entire collection of Mr. 
Everett’s Orations and Speeches the subject of a full-length article, and 
in the brief space now at our disposal we can do little more than to an- 
nounce its completion, that is, the completion of the present series ; for 
we trust that coming years will add yet other volumes to those of which 
we would now record our grateful admiration. It would be superflu- 
ous for us to dilate on the vast resources, the unequalled command of 
language always commensurate with his subject and his audience, the 
mastery over every topic and method of argument, persuasion, and ap- 
peal, the wonderful versatility, the matchless grace, which characterize 
Mr. Everett’s speeches, one and all. But were we to select one trait 
in which he distances all rivals, and challenges our perpetual admira- 
tion, it would be his uniform sympathy with, adequacy for, and adapta- 
tion to the occasion, whatever it be, whether in a deliberative or a popu- 
lar assembly, on a political or literary festival, in weleome of a living 
guest or in commemoration of a departed worthy, in some great public 
interest or on some narrowly local anniversary. Called to a rural vil- 
lage to celebrate an event which has hardly a place in history, he 
speaks as if he had been born on the very spot, nurtured amidst its 
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scenery and associations, intimate with its honored names, conversant 
with the minutiz of its annals, under the lifelong inspiration of its 
genius loci. When we consider the unprecedented variety of the oc- 
casions of which he has been the orator, and of the causes and interests 
which have owed their most efficient advocacy to his voice, — and then 
when we reflect how restricted have been the conditions of the highest 
success with many who in their place and vein have been unsurpassed 
in eloquence, — we are sure that we do not overrate this universality 
of genius as a distinguishing feature of Mr. Everett, and as demanding 
for the aggregate of his “Orations and Speeches” even a warmer 
tribute, were it possible, than we yield to his acknowledged master- 
works. 

We cannot close this cursory notice without referring to the copious 
and minute Index to the three volumes, which occupies nearly two hun- 
dred pages of the third. This is due to the consummate skill and patient 
industry of Mr. S. Austin Allibone, who has examined the volumes, 
sentence by sentence, and has inserted in its due place “every proper 
name, every geographical or topographical designation, every historical 
or scientific reference, every important thought, and every bibliograph- 
ical and biographical allusion.” The historical value of such an Index 
cannot be overrated ; for the volumes cover a vast amount of national 
and local history, which is thus made availing for consultation and 
literary use. 


21.—1. The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge. Edited by GreorGe Rirtey and 
A. Dana. Volume VII. Edward — Fueros. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 786. 

2. Cuampers’s Encyclopedia. A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Jor the People. On the Basis of the latest Edition of the German 
Conversations-Lexicon. Mlustrated by Wood Engravings and Maps. 
Parts 1-7. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 1 — 448. 


Tuts new volume of the American Cyclopedia manifests the same 
able authorship and skilful editorial care to which we have already 
borne repeated testimony. None, who can afford to place this work on 
their shelves, can need in the lifetime of the present generation any 
other dictionary of the kind, or can fail to find in this a work better 
adapted to the demands at least of American readers, or to easy con- 
sultation and familiar use, than the more voluminous Cyclopzdias that 
have issued from the English press. 
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To those who desire a cheaper work, Chambers’s Encyclopedia offers 
superior attractions. It will be completed in about eighty parts, at the 
cost of but fifteen cents for each part. It is comprehensive in its scope ; 
the articles, though concise, are thorough and elaborate ; and the nu- 
merous illustrations, especially of objects in natural history, add largely 
to its value. As might be expected, it is, for our public, somewhat de- 
ficient in purely American titles; but it has as large a proportion of 
these as could be reasonably anticipated from so distant a point of view. 


22. — History of France, from the Earliest Times to MDCCCXLVIII. 
By the Rev. James Wurre, Author of “The Eighteen Christian 
Centuries.”. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 8yvo. pp. 571. 


A succinct and popular history of France has long been a desid- 
eratum. This want is well supplied by Mr. White, whose work has the 
merits of careful preparation, well-levised method and arrangement, 
and spirited narrative. The style, ordinarily pure and classical, some- 
times sinks too low in deference to the imagined tastes of the larger 
public, and sometimes departs from the calmness of history in an appeal 
to the passions of the readers. The author’s point of view is strictly 
Anglican, and, where national feeling is compromised, though facts are 
not mutilated or suppressed, they are uniformly represented in the 
aspect in which they were regarded from across the Channel. But, 
with these qualifications, we give the book our hearty praise, and thank 
the author for a positive and great service to the English and American 
public. 


23.— A History of the Four Georges, Kings of England ; containing 
Personal Incidents of their Lives, Public Events of their Reigns, and 
Biographical Notices of their chief Ministers, Courtiers, and Favor- 
ites. By Samvuet M. Suucker, LL. D., Author of “ Court and 
Reign of Catherine IL,” “ Memorable Scenes in French History,” 
“Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton,” ete. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 454. 


Dr. Smucker has succeeded perfectly in conveying to his readers 
an adequate knowledge of the weaknesses, meannesses, and follies of the 
four Georges, the stupid debauchery of three of them, and the unre- 
deemed scoundrelism of the last. But the book has no value beyond 
this. Its history is meagre and fragmentary. Its dates are too few 
were they accurate ; too many for the haphazard way in which they 
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seem to have been jotted down, often overlapping and contradicting one 
another. Its style is of the boarding-school type, in which a speech or 
a poem is an “effusion,” and a man of genius an “intellectual giant.” 
The portions of the narrative on which the author expends the most 
labor, and in which he evidently takes the greatest satisfaction, are the 
disgusting details connected with the royal mistresses, and with the brutal 
vices of the Hanoverian swine, in spite of whose stupidity and abject- 
ness the British Constitution survived and developed itself, and British 
statesmanship and prowess culminated on the Eastern continent, while 
they lost an empire in the Western world. 


24.— The History of South Carolina, from its first European Dis- 
covery to its Erection into a Republic, with a Supplementary Look, 
bringing the Narrative down to the Present Time. By Witiiam 
Gitmore Sims, Author of “ The Yemassee,” “ Eutaw,” “ Cassique 
of Kiawah,” “The Scout,” ete. New and Revised Edition. New 
York: Redfield. 1860. 12mo. pp. 437. 


Tus work does full justice to its author's high and richly-merited 
fame. It is minute and thorough in detail, and at the same time vivid 
and graphic in style. It has the merit of intense local patriotism; we 
should despise the author who could write otherwise than lovingly of 
his birth-land. Of course, in all sectional questions Mr. Simms shows 
himself a loyal South Carolinian ; but he writes without bitterness. In 
the Revolutionary history, in which his State bore so honorable a part, 
his narrative is specially full and interesting. The supplementary 
chapter is short, yet comprehensive, making very cursory mention of 
some incidents of marked importance, yet, we believe, omitting nothing 
that claims a permanent record. 


25.— Mount Vernon and its Associations, Historical, Biographical, 
and Pictorial. By Bexson J. Lossixe. Illustrated by Numerous 
Engravings, chiefly from Original Drawings by the Author, en- 
graved by Lossing and Barritt. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 376. Engravings 139. 


Tus volume is a worthy and almost necessary supplement to Irving's 
Lite of Washington. The vividness of that narrative created the demand 
for a more intimate knowledge of the home of Washington, — of the ob- 
jects in his daily use or constantly under his eye, of the style and habits 
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of his domestic régime. This demand Mr. Lossing has met, primarily, 
by a series of steel and wood engravings — faithful and beautiful — of 
whatever can illustrate life as it was in Mount Vernon in the latter half 
of the last century. The range of subjects embraces articles of house- 
hold and table furniture ; personal apparel and ornaments; pictures, 
vases, and statuary; buildings, apartments, and landscapes ;— in fine, 
whatever that is associated with Washington the artist-author could find 
and sketch. The engravings are introduced and connected by an easy, 
graceful narrative, rich in descriptive detail, in characteristic anecdote, 
and in the wide diversity of materials, which, lying just outside of the 
biographer’s scope, are adapted to give enhanced vividness and interest 
to his work. ‘To these claims which the author proffers upon the read- 
ing public, we must add those grounded on the taste and enterprise of 
the publishers, who have brought out the book in a style worthy of its 
subject and of their own reputation. 


26.— The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery 
of the Continent to the Close of the First Session of the Thirty- 
Fifth Congress. By J. WH. Parron, A. M. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 806. 


Mr. Partron’s design is to furnish the reading public with a com- 
pend of our national history, that shall occupy a place midway between 
the voluminous works of Bancroft, Hildreth, and Tucker, and the 
numerous compends designed for use as class-books. In our judgment 
he has been eminently successful. He has given a narrative, not 
merely of external events, but of the interior life and growth of the 
people, of the progress of opinions, the inception and operation of 
moral causes, and the workings of our successive forms of government. 
He dwells with special minuteness of detail on such events and postures 
of affairs as are peculiarly characteristic of the times or the people, 
even when they do not occupy a large space in general history. He 
takes more distinct cognizance than is usual of religious opinions and 
ecclesiastical movements, which have ordinarily had less than their due 
prominence in our written history, but which have always been a most 
important and influential element in moulding the character and direct- 
ing the activity of the various sections and classes of the American 
people. Mr. Patton’s style is deserving of unqualified praise. It is 
pure, simple, strong, free from mannerism, and singularly easy and 
graceful. We anticipate for the work a cordial reception and extensive 
popularity among those who know how to prize the best books. 
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27.—The Causation and Prevention of Disease. By Joun Parkin, 
M. D., late Medical Inspector for Cholera in the West Indies. 
London: John Churchill. 1859. 8vo. pp. 191. 


Ir is impossible for one not professionally acquainted with its subject 
to do justice to this work, which is evidently the result of extensive 
research and profound thought, and which presents a large array of 
isolated facts, classified statistics, and tabular views. The author re- 
gards the malarious poison, which is the cause of numerous epidemics, 
as the result, not of chemical processes on the surface of the earth, but 
of voleanic action far beneath the surface. It is developed from low, 
marshy, and alluvial soil, because such soil is loosened and porous for a 
great depth, and thus gives free course to morbid exhalations from 
subterranean laboratories. It is not, however, developed from a sur- 
face permanently covered even with stagnant water, which presents an 
impassable barrier to such exhalations. Of course, the most obvious 
preventives of epidemic disease, are, in towns and cities, thorough drain- 
age and paving; for individual dwellings, solid foundations and cellar- 
flooring; and for the open country, drainage, where practicable, and, 
under circumstances that do not admit of this, the permanent flooding 
of marshy districts. Where exposure is inevitable, the author regards 
carbonic acid, in whatever form it can best be made availing, as capa- 
ble of neutralizing the malarious poison. The subject certainly claims 
the diligent attention of scientific men; and whatever may be thought 
of Dr. Parkin’s theory, it is impossible that a work so full of carefully 
observed and analyzed facts should not throw important light on the 
causes and the preventives of infectious disease. 


28.—Graham Lectures. Human Society: its Providential Structure, 
Relations, and Offices. Eight Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn 
Institate, Brooklyn, N. Y. By F. D. Huntixneroy, D. D. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1860. 8vo. pp. 307. 


IIuMAN society exists, not in virtue of any organizing capacity in 
its founders or its lawgivers, but by divine appointment. It has its es- 
sential God-given constitution, conditions, and laws, and these manifest 
the same attributes of creative power, wisdom, and love which are dis- 
played in the structure and movements of the physical universe. The 
relations and inevitable tendencies of society are favorable to the de- 
velopment of individual character and to the progress of the race, and 
are pre-eminently adapted to the reception, the propagation, and the 
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ultimate ascendency of a Divine revelation. Society and Christianity 
in their mutual adaptation attest their common origin in the thought of 
God; and, made each for the other, they must be brought into an ever 
closer union, to result in the final establishment of the reign of Christ on 
the earth. These positions are demonstrated, defended, and enforced, in 
the lectures now before us, with an exuberance of historical illustration, 
with irresistible force of argument, and with the author’s wonted fervor 
and eloquence of style. ‘The volume, as a whole, presents a novel and 
fruitful department of natural theology, and at the same time has a 
direct and momentous bearing on the intrinsic grounds of the validity 
of the Christian revelation. While it is sound and impregnable in its 
reasoning, it is full of the glowing thought of a devout mind, and is no 
less adapted to the edification of those who need not to be convinced, 
than to the refutation of infidelity and scepticism. 


29.—The Higher Christian Education. By Bexsamix W. Dwicut, 
Author of “ Modern Philology, its History, Discoveries, and Re- 
sults.” New York: A. 8. Barnes and Burr. 1859. 12mo. pp. 347. 


Tus is a noble work in its aim, its scope, and its execution. It pre- 
sents education in its true province, — the culture of body, mind, and 
soul, every power, sentiment, and affection, every sense, faculty, and 
propensity, so as to make the human being a recipient of the Divine 
influence, a reflection of the Divine image, a facile instrument for work- 
ing out the Divine purposes. In this light the grandeur of the teacher's 
oflice, the high self-culture, the thorough religious disciplipe which he 
needs, the zeal, patience, gentleness, and love which alone can fit him 
for his work, are vividly portrayed; and the contents of the phrase, 
“The True Christian Scholar,” are exhibited with a fulness and fervor 
adapted to awaken a holy enthusiasm, to inspire the loftiest endeavor, 
and to lead the soul to that dependence on a higher power, which is 
the sole condition of its energy and its progress. The closing chapter 
exhibits the necessity of this Christian education for the people at large, 
as that which alone can make our schools and colleges the seminaries of 
sound and precious knowledge, and which alone can advance the true 
good of society, and extend to all the members of the body politic the 
privileges which are their right and the proffered gift of God. Our 
analysis is brief and imperfect ; but we trust that it may commend the 
work to our readers. It ought to be in the hands of every teacher, and 
of every man, woman, and youth who is capable of appreciating what 
is meant by “the higher Christian education.” 
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30.— Gold-Foil, hammered from Popular Proverbs. By Timotuy 
Titcomp, Author of “ Letters to the Young.” New York : Charles 
Scribner. 1859. 12mo. pp. 358. 


Dr. HoLvanp is certainly one of the most racy and vigorous of 
essayists. With study, common sense, high moral principle, and 
thoroughly grounded religious convictions, he unites trenchant wit, 
genial humor, and an unaffected quaintness of diction. His favorite 
subjects are the shams and falsities that pass as genuine in society ; and 
these he exposes with a satire at once kindly and death-dealing. No 
writer of his class could be more entirely free than he is from anger, 
bitterness, or scorn ; his power consists in the vividness with which he 
reflects the concentrated rays of essential and sacred truth on the very 
face and front of the pernicious maxim, opinion, custom, or habit that 
he would demolish. “ Gold-Foil” is a series of essays on quite a 
wide range of topics, ethical and religious, not one of which can be read 
without unflagging interest, or can fail to leave fructifying thoughts on 
matters of high personal and social moment. 


31.—1. The Simplicity of Christ's Teachings, set forth in Sermons. 
By Cuartes T. Brooks, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, Newport, 
R.I. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 16mo. pp. 342. 

2. Sermons. By Ricnarp Futver, D.D., of Baltimore. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 384. 


We have placed these volumes together not because they resemble 
each other in any wise. The contrast between the constantly outcrop- 
ping Calvinism in Dr. Fuller’s discourses, and the explicit profession of 
Unitarian dogmas which is singularly prominent in Mr. Brooks’s ser- 
mons, is hardly so great as that between the style and method of the 
two writers, both admirable in their way, but with scarce a single 
characteristic in common. Mr. Brooks's sermons are calm and unim- 
passioned, indicating indeed that profound religious feeling which is in- 
capable of ebb and flow, but none of that emotion which has its tidal 
periods and paroxysmal epochs. They have their full effect without 
the living voice, and would be no less impressive if read in the quiet- 
ness of one’s own chamber, than if pronounced before a crowded assem- 
bly? They are characterized by directness, simplicity, definiteness of 
statement, nicety of moral discrimination, and close and constant refer- 
ence to the duties of the religious life. The author shows in these dis- 
courses his rich poetic vein, not by florid rhetoric or affluence of meta- 
phor, but by his rare tact and delicacy in the choice and collocation of 
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words, and by the spontaneous euphony of his sentences. The ser- 
mons are such as we can well believe have been constantly growing 
upon the appreciation of his hearers during a ministry of twenty-five 
years, such as are adapted to produce, not transient excitement, but a 
steady growth in Christian faith, knowledge, and virtue. 

Dr. Fuller’s sermons are striking specimens of the opposite style of 
preaching. Singularly rich in thought, brilliant in metaphor, and apt in 
illustration, they are at the same time highly declamatory, abounding in 
apostrophes, earnest personal appeals, and passages of moving pathos, all 
which, though impressive in the reading, seem incomplete without the 
mien and countenance, the voice and gesture, of the preacher. Some of 
these discourses must have had an overpowering effect on the listeners, 
and none of them could we have heard unmoved. If these are a fair 
representation of Dr. Fuller's wonted style, he must be one of the most 
powerful preachers of the time, and can hardly fail to hold crowds in 
rapt attention, and to work mightily on the convictions and consciences 
of those whose privilege it is to hear him. 


32.— The Works of Wu.tiaM SHakesreare, the Plays edited from the 
Folio of MDCXXIIL, with Various Readings from all the Editions 
and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, an Historical 
Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress of the Eng- 
lish Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Ricnarp Grant Wuire. Vols. VI, VIL, VIII. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1859. Small 8vo. pp. 564, 468, 453. 


Tue earlier volumes of this edition we found occasion to notice more 
than once. The present issue contains the historical plays. We can 
add nothing to what we have already said as to the skill and fidelity of 
the editorial labor, and the taste and beauty of the mechanical execu- 
tion. Of all editions of Shakespeare, could we have but one, we should 
greatly prefer this, as undoubtedly making the nearest attainable ap- 
proach to the great dramatist’s own text, as affording the most trust- 
worthy materials for its elucidation, and as presenting the most luxuri- 
ous page for the reader. 


33.— Home Dramas for Young People. Compiled by Exiza Lee 
Fouven. Boston: James Munroe and Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 441. 


Mrs. Fouven has drawn some of the materials of this volume from 
Berquin’s Child’s Friend, some from Miss Aikin and Miss Edgeworth, 
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others from various sources, while two or three owe their present form 
to her own taste and skill. Her adoption of them is ample guaranty 
for their high moral tone, their adaptation to their purpose, and their 
literary merit. They are designed for juvenile representation, and can- 
not fail to furnish a pure source of amusement, and a healthful stimu- 
lus to the imaginative and imitative faculties of the young persons who 
may enjoy the benefit of her labor. We welcome so important an aid 
to home recreation, at a period when home-life needs every possible 
attraction, to counteract the tendency of those of all ages to seek public 
amusements, too often with little discrimination as to their character 
and effect. 


34.— Women Artists in all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. Exvver, 
Author of “The Women of the American Revolution,” ete. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 377. 


Tue subjects of this work are so numerous, that the Index of their 
names fills the double columns of more than six closely printed pages. 
Of course many of them can have little more than a bare mention; 
while those illustrious in art, or historically distinguished, or com- 
mended especially to our sympathies by their struggles, their misfor- 
tunes, or their American parentage, have a space assigned to them pro- 
portionate to the interest they inspire. Mrs. Ellet has performed her 
work lovingly, discriminatingly, and with exquisite taste. Her sketch 
of Rosa Bonheur is peculiarly happy. The American portion of her 
work displays an amount of female genius and success in the various 
arts, of which we previously had no conception. Her memoirs of Mary 
Swinton Legaré, Lily M. Spencer, Mary Weston, and Harriet Hosmer 
will be read with singular interest. The lessons of perseverance, cour- 
age, and hope to be drawn from the entire record cannot be lost on 
those, who, under whatever exterior disadvantages, feel the instincts 
and the aspirations of artistical genius. 


35.— * Woman's Right to Labor” ; or, Low Wages and Hard Work. In 
Three Lectures, delivered in Boston, November, 1859. By Caro- 
tine H. Day. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Co. 1860. 16mo. 
pp- 184. 


Tus book comes to us just as we are sending our last sheets to the 
press; but we cannot forbear seconding its benevolent aim by a few 
earnest words. Of the many controverted questions under the head of 
“Woman's Rights,” Mrs. Dall says nothing. She pleads only for the 
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undoubted right of the multitudes of her sex, who must work, suffer, 
or worse than suffer, to remunerative employment. In her first Lec- 
ture, she brings forward a formidable array of facts to prove that the 
alternative of starvation is the most frequent cause of female infamy 
and ruin, —a statement amply confirmed by Mayhew of London, and 
by Dr. Sanger’s History of Prostitution. The second Lecture is de- 
voted to the credentials of female competency to various employments, 
furnished by their actual success ; and the third, to practical suggestions 
as to avenues which might, to the advantage of all parties, be opened 
for female industry and enterprise. There is— we are surprised 
to find it so—no ultraism in the book, not a word which could alarm 
the sense of propriety in the most inveterate conservative ; but it is full 
of considerations which need only to be placed before the public to 
insure the thoughtful heed of every philanthropist, and gradually to 
lead to a social condition, in which the women who need employment 
shall be able to find it, and with it that equality of compensation with 
their brethren which, in the same or similar callings, has hitherto been 
denied them. Mrs. Dall’s explicitness, directness, and earnestness, in 
so worthy a cause, claim our hearty commendation. 


36.— The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, with all the Kinds, 
Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several Cures of tt. In Three 
Partitions. With their several Sections, Members, and Subsections, 
Philosophically, Medically, Historically opened and cut up. By 
Democritus Junior. With a Satirical Preface conducing to the 
following Discourse. A New Edition. Corrected, and enriched by 
Translations of the numerous classical Extracts. By Democritus 
Minor. In three Volumes. Boston: William Veazie. 1859. 


Small 8vo. pp. 500, 467, 514. 


Tus edition is beautifully printed, and the first volume is enriched 
by a fac-simile of the curious pictorial frontispiece to the original edi- 
tion. We suppose that Burton has been little read by the present gen- 
eration; but his Anatomy of Melancholy has long been a repertory, on 
which authors have levied large contributions without acknowledgment. 
Hardly any other volumes ever published contain within the same com- 
pass such a vast and wonderful variety of facts, anecdotes, quotations, 
and allusions, many of them from sources now difficult of access. It is 
an invaluable work for the library, and, wherever opened, will afford the 
reader rare entertainment, not without positive accessions to his stock 
of suggestive thought and availing knowledge. We trust that there is 
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in our community a sufficient love of learning, wit, humor, and grave 
discourse, — packed though it be with little more than the pretence and 
show of orderly arrangement, — to remunerate the American publisher 
for his munificent, and, we must confess, somewhat hazardous enterprise. 


37.— The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Axtuony Trow- 
Lore, Author of * Barchester Towers,” “ Doctor Thorne,” “The 
Bertrams,” ete. London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. 8vo. pp. 595. 


Antuony TROLLOrE is already favorably known as a novelist, and 
the effect of his training in that department of letters may be traced in 
the volume before us. His style has the briskness of movement which 
the popular taste now demands in works of fiction; his narrative is in- 
terspersed with little fragments of dialogue; his topics are chiefly 
selected with a view of affording amusement to the reader, as well as 
of imparting information in regard to the places visited; and not a few 
of his incidents are suited to awaken an incredulous smile. Though 
the narrative is not cast in the form of a diary, it was commenced on 
the voyage from Jamaica to Cuba, and was finished on the homeward 
voyage from New York to Liverpool. About a third of the volume is 
devoted to an account of the island of Jamaica, its town and country 
life, white and colored population, government, etc.; and among the 
remaining chapters are notices of Cuba, British Guiana, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, Central America, and the Bermudas. Mr. Trollope’s obser- 
vations are, in general, superficial, but they are always entertaining, 
and many of his descriptions are striking and picturesque. Of the 
present condition of Jamaica he draws a very unfavorable picture, as- 
serting that Kingston, the principal town, “is a disgrace to the country 
that owns it”; and he expresses the opinion that the mulattoes will 
gradually become the dominant class in the island. The condition of 
Cuba, he thinks, would be improved by annexation to the United 
States; and he concludes his chapter on that island with the wish that 
the transfer may be speedily effected. In speaking of the passage of 
the Windward Islands, he very candidly admits “fhe great superiority 
of the French West Indian towns to those which belong to England” ; 
and in several other places we notice similar instances of candor. _ Brit- 
ish Guiana he apparently regards with more favor than any of the 
other English colonies which he visited, and he has devoted more than 
thirty pages to his account of it. Central America also affords a sub- 
ject for several lively and gossiping chapters, with sketches of lite and 
manners in Costa Rica, and New Granada, and a chapter on the rail- 
ways, canals, and other modes of transit across the Isthmus. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Sequel to “The Suspense of Faith.” By Henry W. Bellows, D.D., 
Minister to the First Congregational Church in New York. Addressed to his 
own Congregation, September 25, 1859, on the Reopening of All Souls’ 
Church, after the Summer Vacation. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 

Theodore Parker, and his Theology: a Discourse delivered in the Music 
Hall, Boston, Sunday, September 25, 1859. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 

The Conditions of Ministerial Power: an Address delivered before the 
Graduating Class in the Theological School at Meadville, Penn., Wednesday 
Evening, June 29, 1859. By George W. Briggs, Minister of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1859. 

A Church Memorial, consisting of the History of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in the City of Nashua, N. H., with Articles, Covenant, 
and Statement of Faith, to which are added Letters from Past and Present 
Pastors. Nashua. 1859. 

Our English Presbyterian Forefathers. A Sketch of their History and 
Principles, from the Time of the Reformation to the Present Day. By Henry 
Solly, Minister of the English Presbyterian Chapel, Lancaster. London: E. 
Whitfield. 1859, 

Address commemorative of Rufus Choate. By Theophilus Parsons. Deliv- 
ered before the Students of the Law School of Harvard University, at their 
Request, on the 29th of September, 1859. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
1859. 

An Address on the Life and Character of Parker Cleaveland, LL.D., late 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Natural Philosophy in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Delivered in Augusta, January 19, 1859, before the Maine Historical 
Society. By Leonard Woods, D. D., President of Bowdoin College. Port- 
land. 1859. 

An Address at the Inauguration of Joseph G. Hoyt, LL.D., as Chancellor 
of Washington Univegsity, St. Louis, Tuesday Evening, October 4, 1859. 
St. Louis. 1859. 

Liberal Education. An Inaugural Address, delivered at Antioch College, 
of Yellow Springs, Greene County, Ohio, September 8, 1859. By Rev. 
Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1859. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Dartmouth College, for the 
Academical Year 1859-60, Hanover. 1859. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Brown University, 1859 - 60. 
Providence. 1859, 

Calendar of Trinity College, Hartford, 1859-60. Hartford. 1859. 
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Circular and Catalogue of the Utica Female Academy, for 1859-60. 
Utica. 1859. 

Report of the Ahmednuggur Mission for 1858. Bombay. 1859. 

Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, October, 1859. Boston. 1859. 

Transactions of the New Hampshire Medical Society, Sixty-ninth Anni- 
versary. Held at Concord, May 31 and June 1, 1859. Manchester. 1859. 

Address delivered before the Montgomery County Agricultural Society at 
their Annual Exhibition held at Springtown, October 7, 1859. By Sidney 
George Fisher, of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 1859. 

Popular Sovereignty in the Territories. The Dividing Line between Fed- 
eral and Local Authority. By Stephen A. Douglas. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1859. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. A Sequel to School Days at Rugby. By Thomas 
Hughes, Author of “ School Days at Rugby,” “ Scouring of the White Horse,” 
ete. Part I. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 

The Orthographical Hobgoblin. Springfield: G. and C. Merriam. 1859. 

Analytic and Synthetic Manual of Englist Grammar. By I. H. Nutting, 
A.M. Cambridge. 1859. 12mo. pp. 167. 

“ Father ! thy paternal care.” Quartette or Chorale, with Soprano, Ten- 
or, and Bass Solos, as sung by the Choir of the Stone Church, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Poetry by Dr. Bowring. Music by Oliver J. Shaw. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 1859. 

Sermons preached and revised by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Sixth Series, 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 450. 

Avolio; a Legend of the Island of Cos. With other Poems, Lyrical, Mis- 
cellaneous, and Dramatic. By Paul Il. Hayne. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1860. 16mo. pp. 244. 

The Crucible: or, Tests of a Regenerate State. Designed to bring to 
Light Suppressed Hopes, expose False ones, and confirm the True. By Rev. 
J. A. Goodhue, A. M. With an Introduction by Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 352. 

The Physiology of Common Life. By George Henry Lewes, Author of 
“ Seaside Studies,” “Life of Goethe,” ete. In 2 volumes. Vol. IL New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 368. 

Manual of Geology, designed for the Use of Colleges and Academies. By 
Ebenezer Emmons, State Geologist of North Carolina, late State Geologist 
of New York, Professor of Natural History and Geology in Williams College, 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
&e., &c. Illustrated by Numerous Engravings, principally from American 
Specimens. Philadelphia: Sower, Barnes, & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 290. 

A Familiar Compend of Geology. For the School and Family. By A. M- 
Hillside. Philadelphia: James Challen and Son. 1859. 12mo. pp. 150. 

A Life for a Life. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ Olive,” 
“ The Ogilvies,” “ A Hero,” * Agatha’s Husband,” “The Head of the Family,” 
&e. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 396. 
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Mary Staunton: or, The Pupils of Marvel Hall. By the Author of “ Por- 
traits of my Married Friends.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 398. 

The Headsman: or, The Abbaye des Vignerons. A Tale. By J. Feni- 
more Cooper. Illustrated from Drawings by F. O. C. Darley. New York : 
W. A. Townsend & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 496. 

The Prairie. A Tale. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Illustrated from Draw- 
ings by F. O. C. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 479. 

The Virginians. A Tale of the Last Century. .By W. M. Thackeray. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 8vo, pp. 411. 

The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “ The Dead Secret,” 
“ After Dark,” &c., &e. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 472. 

Loss and Gain; or Margaret’s Home. By Alice B. Haven. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 315. 

Book of Plays: for Home Amusement. Being a Collection of Original, 
Altered, and Selected Tragedies, Plays, Dramas, Comedies, Farees, Bur- 
lesques, Charades, Lectures, ete., carefully arranged and specially adapted for 
Private Representation, with full Directions for Performance. By Silas S. 
Steele, Dramatist. Philadelphia: George G. Evans. 1859. 12mo. pp. 
352. 

The Boy's own Toy-Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the Useful 
Employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells, Author of “ Home Pastime, 
or, The Child’s own Toy-Maker.” With Numerous Engravings. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 153. 

Memoirs of Robert Houdin, Ambassador, Author, and Conjurer. Written 
by himself. Edited by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. Philadelphia: George 
G. Evans. 1859. 16mo. pp. 445. 

Fisher’s River (North Carolina) Scenes and Characters. By “ Skitt,” 
“ who was raised thar.” Illustrated by John M’Lennan. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 269. 

The Prairie Traveller. A Hand-Book for Overland Expeditions. With 
Maps, Illustrations, and Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marey, Captain U. S. Army. 
Published by Authority of the War Department. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1859. 16mo. pp. 340. 

Poems by James Clarence Mangan; with Biographical Introduction by 
John Mitchel. New York: P. M. Haverty. 1859. 12mo. pp. 460. 

Leaves from an Actor's Note-Book. With Reminiscences and Chit-Chat 
of the Green-Room and the Stage, in England and America. By George 
Vandenhoff. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 347. 

Parties and their Principles: a Manual of Political Intelligence, exhibiting 
the Origin, Growth, and Character of National Parties. With an Appendix 
containing valuable and general Statistical Information. By Arthur Holmes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 394. 
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Self-Education ; or the Means and Art of Moral Progress. Translated 
from the French of M. le Baron Degerando. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Third Edition, with Additions. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1860. 16mo. 
pp- 468. 

Religious and Moral Sentences culled from the Works of Shakespeare, 
compared with Sacred Passages drawn from Holy Writ. From the English 
Edition, with an Introduction by Frederic D. Huntington, D.D. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1859. 16mo. pp. 226. 

Historical Vindications : a Discourse on the Province and Uses of Baptist 
History, delivered before the Backus Historical Society, at Newton, Mass., 
June 23, 1857. Repeated before the American Baptist Historical Society, at 
New York, May 14, 1859. With Appendixes, containing Historical Notes 
and Confessions of Faith. By Sewall S. Cutting, Professor of Rhetoric and 
History in the University of Rochester. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 224. 

The Manufacture of Photogenic or Hydro-Carbon Oils, from Coal and a 
Bituminous Substances, capable of supplying Burning Fluids. By Thomas 
Antisell, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in th. Medical ‘Department of George- 
town College, ete., ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 
144. 

Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox, the Repre- 
sentative Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland. By John Tul- 
loch, D. D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. Mary's Col- 
lege, St. Andrews, Author of “ Theism” (Burnet Prize Treatise), etc. Boston : 
Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 309. 

Baptism in Spirit and in Fire. By James Challen, Author of “ Christian 
Morals,” “ Gospel and its Elements,” ete. Philadelphia: James Challen and 
Son. 1859. 16mo. pp. 107. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution for 
the Year 1858. Washington, 1859. 8vo. pp. 448. 

The I. IL IIL. Philippics of Demosthenes. With Historical Introductions 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By M. J. Smead, Ph. D. New Edition. 
Revised. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 249. 

The Student’s Hume. A History of England from the Earliest Times to 
the Revolution in 1688. By David Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the 
Corrections and Researches of Recent Historians; and continued down to the 
Year 1858. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 789. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic, combining Analysis and Synthesis, adapted to 
the best Mode of Instruction in Common Schools and Academies. By James 
S. Eaton, M. A., Instructor in Phillips Academy, Andover, and President of 
the Essex County Teachers’ Association. Boston: Brown, Taggard, and 
Chase. 1858. 12mo. pp. 355. 

Tower's Common School Grammar; with Models of Clausal, Phrasal, and 
Verbal Analysis and Parsing ; gradually developing the Construction of the 
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English Sentence. By David B. Tower, A. M., Author of “ Gradual Lessons 
in Grammar,” and Sequel, “ Elements of Grammar,” “ Grammar of Composi- 
tion,” “ Oral Algebra,” Readers, ete. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 232. 

Rev. H. B. Hackett, D.D., on Revision. Remarks before the American 
Bible Union at its Tenth Anniversary, New York, October 6, 1859. New 
York. 1859. 

The Sonship, the Mediatorship, and the Heavenly Glory of Christ: a Ser- 
mon preached in the First Church, November 20, 1859. By Rufus Ellis. 
Boston. 1859. 

The Monarchies of Continental Europe. The Empire of Russia; from the 
Remotest Periods to the Present Time. By John 8. C. Abbott. New York: 
Mason Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 528. 

The Palace of the Great King: or, The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of 
God, illustrated in the Multiplicity and Variety of his Works. By Rev. Hollis 
Read, Author of “ God in History,” “ India and her People,” “ Commerce and 
Christianity,” ete. New York: C. Seribner. 1859. 12mo. pp. 408. 

Life of Vittoria Colonna. By T. Adolphus Trollope. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 1859. 12mo, pp. 247. 

Life of Hannibal. By Thomas Arnold, D.D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 320. 

Life of Julius Caesar. By Henry G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860, 12mo. pp. 247. 

Life of Thomas & Becket. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. 
Paul's. New York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 246, 

Lite of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. By Alphonse de Lamartine. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 275. 

The North American Spelling-Book, conformed to Worcester’s Dictionary : 
with a Progressive Series of easy Reading Lessons. By L. W. Leonard, 
Author of the Literary and Scientifie Class Book, and Sequel to Easy Lessons. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Improved. Keene: G. and G. H. Tilden. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 180. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston, 1858. Bos- 
ton. 1859. 8vo. pp. 52, 185. 

Reply to Sir David Brewster’s Memorial to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, on the New System of Dioptrie Lights. By D. and 
T. Stevenson, Civil Engineers, Engineers to the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. 1859. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Amherst College, for the Aca- 
demical Year 1859-60. Amherst. 1859. 

An Address delivered before the Philoclean and Peithesophian Societies of 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., June 21, 1859. By Theodore W. 
Dwight. New York. 1859. 

An Historical Address, delivered at Hubbardton, Vt., on the Eighty-second 
Anniversary of the Battle of Hubbardton, July 7, 1859. By Henry Clark. 
With an Appendix containing an Account of the Celebration. Rutland. 
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The Skater’s Pocket Companion, a complete Manual of the Art; with 
Hints to Learners, Rules for forming Clubs, a full and complete Description 
of the Apparatus for Saving Life used by the Skater’s Club of Philadelphia, 
&e., &e. Illustrated. Boston: Mayhew and Baker. 1860. 16mo. pp. 32. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucy. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1860. 16mo. pp. 187. 

Friends in Council: a Series of Readings and Discourse thereon. A New 
Series. Reprinted from the English Edition. In 2 volumes. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 242, 280. 

The King of the Golden River, or The Black Brothers. A Legend of 
Stiria. By John Ruskin, A. M. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Boston: 
Mayhew and Baker. 1860. Small 4to. pp. 68. 

Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. 16mo. pp. 504. 

Sir Rohan’s Ghost. A Romance. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 352. 

God in His Providence: a Comprehensive View of the Principles and 
Particulars of an Active Divine Providence over Man, — his Fortunes, 
Changes, Trials, Entire Discipline as a Spiritual Being, from Birth to Eter- 
nity. By Woodbury M. Fernald. Second Edition. Boston: Otis Clapp. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 437. 

Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. A New Edition. Boston: William 
Veazie. 1860. 16mo. pp. 466. 

Gotthold’s Emblems: or, Invisible Things Understood by Things that are 
Made. By Christian Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated 
from the Twenty-eighth German Edition, by the Rev. Robert Menzies, Hod- 
dam, England. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1860. 16mo. pp. 316. 

Preachers and Preaching. By Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D., Author of 
“ Kirwan’s Letters to Bishop Hughes,” “ Romanism at Rome,” “Men and 
Things in Europe,” “ Parish and other Pencillings,” “ The Happy Home,” ete. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 303. 

The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., late Head-Master 
of Rugby School, and Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M. A., Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University of Oxford. In 2 volumes. Third American, 
from the Last London Edition. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 378, 400. 

The Wife’s Trials and Triumphs. By the Author of “Grace Hamilton's 
School Days,” “ Heart's Ease in the House,” “ Kingsdown Lodge,” ete., ete. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 347. 

The Old Battle-Ground. By J. T. Trowbridge, Author of “ Father Bright- 
hopes,” “Neighbor Jackwood,” ete. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 276. 

Geology ; for Teachers, Classes, and Private Students. By Sanborn Ten- 
ney, A.M., Lecturer on Physical Geography and Natural History, in the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Institutes. Illustrated with Two Hundred Wood 
Engravings. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1860. 12mo. pp. 320. 
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An Exposition of the Constitution of the United States, designed as a Man- 
ual of Instruction. By Henry Flanders, Author of “The Lives and Times of 
the Chief Justices,” ete., etc. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1860. 
12mo. pp. 311. 

The Ladies’ Reader, designed for the Use of Ladies’ Schools and Family 
Reading Circles: comprising Choice Selections from Standard Authors, in 
Prose and Poetry, with the Essential Rules of Elocution, simplified and Ar- 
ranged for strictly Practical Use. By John S. Hows, Professor of Elocution, 
Author of “ The Practical Elocutionist,” “The Shakespearian Reader,” etc., 
ete. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 1860. 12mo. pp. 425. 

Christian Believing and Living. A Series of Discourses by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington, D.D., Plummer Professor in the University at Cambridge. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1860. 12mo. 

The Life of Lafayette. Written for Children. By E. Cecil, Author of 
“The Life of Washington.” Illustrated with Six Colored Engravings. Bos- 
ton: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1860. 16mo. 

The Florence Stories. By Jacob Abbott. Florence and John. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1860. 16mo. pp. 252. 

The Oakland Stories. Kenny. By George B. Taylor, of Virginia. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1860, 24mo. pp. 176. 


